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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  part  of  a  four-volume  set  that  summarizes  the  research  of  participants  in 
the  1999  AFOSR  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP).  The  current  volume, 
Volume  1  of  4,  presents  the  final  reports  of  SREP  participants  at  Armstrong  Laboratory. 

Reports  presented  in  this  volume  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and  are  numbered 
consecutively  -  e.g.,  1-1,  1-2,  1-3;  2-1,  2-2,  2-3,  with  each  series  of  reports  preceded  by 
a  35  page  management  summary.  Reports  in  the  four-volume  set  are  organized  as 
follows: 


VOLUME  TITLE 

1  Armstrong  Research  Laboratory 

2  Phillips  Research  Laboratory 

3  Rome  Research  Laboratory 

Wright  Research  Laboratory 
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1999  SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAM  (SREP)  MANAGEMENT  REPORT 


1.0  BACKGROUND 


Under  the  provisions  of  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  (AFOSR)  contract  F49620-90-C- 
0076,  September  1990,  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL),  an  8(a)  contractor  in 
Culver  City,  CA,  manages  AFOSR’s  Summer  Research  Program.  This  report  is  issued  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  that  contract  (CLIN  (XX)3AC). 

The  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP)  is  one  of  four  programs  AFOSR  manages 
under  the  Summer  Research  Program.  The  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  (SFRP)  and  the 
Graduate  Student  Research  Program  (GSRP)  place  college-level  research  associates  in  Air  Force 
research  laboratories  around  the  United  States  for  8  to  12  weeks  of  research  with  Air  Force 
scientists.  The  High  School  Apprenticeship  Program  (HSAP)  is  the  fourth  element  of  the  Summer 
Research  Program,  allowing  promising  mathematics  and  science  students  to  spend  two  months  of 
their  summer  vacations  working  at  Air  Force  laboratories  within  commuting  distance  from  their 
homes. 

SFRP  associates  and  exceptional  GSRP  associates  are  encouraged,  at  the  end  of  their  summer 
tours,  to  write  proposals  to  extend  their  summer  research  during  the  following  calendar  year  at 
their  home  institutions.  AFOSR  provides  funds  adequate  to  pay  for  SREP  subcontracts.  In 
addition,  AFOSR  has  traditionally  provided  further  funding,  when  available,  to  pay  for  additional 
SREP  proposals,  including  those  submitted  by  associates  from  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  (HBCUs)  and  Minority  Institutions  (Mis).  Finally,  laboratories  may  transfer  internal 
funds  to  AFOSR  to  fund  additional  SREPs.  Ultimately  the  laboratories  inform  RDL  of  their 
SREP  choices,  RDL  gets  AFOSR  approval,  and  RDL  forwards  a  subcontract  to  the  institution 
where  the  SREP  associate  is  employed.  The  subcontract  (see  Appendix  1  for  a  sample)  cites  the 
SREP  associate  as  the  principal  investigator  and  requires  submission  of  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
subcontract  period. 

Institutions  are  encouraged  to  share  costs  of  the  SREP  research,  and  many  do  so.  The  most 
common  cost-sharing  arrangement  is  reduction  in  the  overhead,  fringes,  or  administrative  charges 
institutions  would  normally  add  on  to  the  principal  investigator’s  or  research  associate’s  labor. 
Some  institutions  also  provide  other  support  (e.g.,  computer  run  time,  administrative  assistance, 
facilities  and  equipment  or  research  assistants)  at  reduced  or  no  cost. 

When  RDL  receives  the  signed  subcontract,  we  fimd  the  effort  initially  by  providing  90%  of  the 
subcontract  amount  to  the  institution  (normally  $18,000  for  a  $20,000  SREP).  When  we  receive 
the  end-of-research  report,  we  evaluate  it  administratively  and  send  a  copy  to  the  laboratory  for  a 
technical  evaluation.  When  the  laboratory  notifies  us  the  SREP  report  is  acceptable,  we  release 
the  remaining  funds  to  the  institution. 
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2.0  THE  1999  SREP  PROGRAM 


SELECTION  DATA:  A  total  of  381  faculty  members  (SERF  Associates)  and  130  graduate 
students  (GSRP  associates)  applied  to  participate  in  the  1998  Summer  Research  Program.  From 
these  applicants  85  SFRPs  and  40  GSRPs  were  selected.  The  education  level  of  those  selected 
was  as  follows: 


1998  SRP  Associates,  by  Degree 

SFRP 

GSRP 

PHD 

MS 

MS 

BS 

83 

1 

3 

19 

Of  the  participants  in  the  1998  Summer  Research  Program  65  percent  of  SFRPs  and  20  percent 
of  GSRPs  submitted  proposals  for  the  SREP.  Fifty-four  proposals  from  SFRPs  and  eleven  from 
GSRPs  were  selected  for  funding,  which  equates  to  a  selection  rate  of  65%  of  the  SFRP  proposals 
and  of  20%  for  GSRP  proposals. 


1999  SREP:  Proposals  Submitted  vs.  Proposals  Selected 

Summer 

1998 

Participants 

Submitted 

SREP 

Proposals 

SREPs 

Funded 

SFRP 

85 

54 

34 

GSRP 

40 

11 

2 

TOTAL 

125 

65 

36 

The  funding  was  provided  as  follows: 


Contractual  slots  funded  by  AFOSR  36 

Laboratory  funded  0 

Total  36 

Four  HBCU/MI  associates  from  the  1998  summer  program  submitted  SREP  proposals;  four  were 
selected  (none  were  lab-funded;  all  were  funded  by  additional  AFOSR  funds). 
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Proposals  Submitted  and  Selected,  by  Laboratory 

Applied 

Selected 

Armstrong  Research  Site 

15 

3 

Air  Logistic  Centers 

1 

0 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

1 

0 

Phillips  Research  Site 

10 

8 

Rome  Research  Site 

12 

7 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

1 

0 

Wright  Research  Site 

25 

18 

TOTAL 

65 

36 

The  212  1998  Summer  Research  Program  participants  represented  60  institutions. 


Institutions  Represented  on  the  1998  SRP  and  1999  SREP 

Number  of  schools 
Represented  in  the 
Summer  98  Program 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in 
submitted  proposals 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in 
Funded  Proposals 

60 

36 

29 

Thirty  schools  had  more  than  one  participant  submitting  proposals. 
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The  selection  rate  for  the  60  schools  submitting  1  proposal  (68%)  was  better  than  those 
submitting  2  proposals  (61%),  3  proposals  (50%),  4  proposals  (0%)  or  5+  proposals  (25%). 
The  4  schools  Aat  submitted  5+  proposals  accounted  for  30  (15%)  of  the  65  proposals 
submitted. 

Of  the  65  proposals  submitted,  35  offered  institution  cost  sharing.  Of  the  funded  proposals 
which  offered  cost  sharing,  the  minimum  cost  share  was  $1274.00,  the  maximum  was 
$38,000.00  with  an  average  cost  share  of  $12,307.86. 


Proposals  and  Institution  Cost  Sharing 

Proposals 

Submitted 

Proposals 

Funded 

With  cost  sharing 

35 

30 

Without  cost  sharing 

30 

6 

Total 

65 

36 

The  SREP  participants  were  residents  of  31  different  states.  Number  of  states  represented  at 
each  laboratory  were: 


States  Represented,  by  Proposals  Submitted/Selected  per  Laboratory 

Proposals 

Submitted 

Proposals 

Funded 

Armstrong  Research  Laboratory 

15 

3 

Air  Logistic  Centers 

1 

0 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

1 

0 

Phillips  Research  Laboratory 

10 

8 

Rome  Research  Laboratory 

12 

7 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

1 

0 

Wright  Research  Laboratory 

25 

18 

Six  of  the  1999  SREP  Principal  Investigators  also  participated  in  the  1998  SREP. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EVALUATION:  The  administrative  quality  of  the  SREP  associates’  final 
reports  was  satisfactory.  Most  complied  with  the  formatting  and  other  instructions  provided  to 
them  by  RDL.  Thirty-six  final  reports  have  been  received  and  are  included  in  this  report.  The 
subcontracts  were  funded  by  $897,309.00  of  Air  Force  money.  Institution  cost  sharing  totaled 
$356,928.00. 
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TECHNICAL  EVALUATION:  The  form  used  for  the  technical  evaluation  is  provided  as 
Appendix  2.  Thirty-two  evaluation  reports  were  received.  Participants  by  laboratory  versus 
evaluations  submitted  is  shown  below; 


Participants 

Evaluations 

Percent 

Armstrong  Laboratory 

3 

2 

95.2 

Phillips  Laboratory 

8 

8 

100 

Rome  Laboratory 

7 

7 

100 

Wright  Laboratory 

18 

15 

91.9 

Total 

36 

32 

95.0 

Notes: 

1:  Research  on  four  of  the  final  reports  was  incomplete  as  of  press  time  so  there  aren’t  any  technical 
evaluations  on  them  to  process,  yet.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  20/21  =95.2% 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION:  Each  laboratory  focal  point  evaluated  ten  areas  (see  Appendix 
2)  with  a  rating  from  one  (lowest)  to  five  (highest).  The  distribution  of  ratings  was  as  follows: 


Rating 

Not  Rated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

#  Responses 

7 

1 

7 

62  (6%) 

226(25%) 

617  (67%) 

The  8  low  ratings  (one  1  and  seven  2’s  )  were  for  question  5  (one  2)  “The  USAF  should 
continue  to  pursue  the  research  in  this  SREP  report”  and  question  10  (one  1  and  six  2’s)  “The 
one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right”,  in  addition  over  30%  of  the 
threes  (20  of  62)  were  for  question  ten.  The  average  rating  by  question  was: 


Question 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Average 

4.6 

4.6 

mm 

4.7 

4.6 

■s™ 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.0 
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The  distribution  of  the  averages  was: 


AREA  AVERAGES 


Area  10  “the  one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right”  had  the  lowest 
average  rating  (4.1).  The  overall  average  across  all  factors  was  4.6  with  a  small  sample 
standard  deviation  of  0.2.  The  average  rating  for  area  10  (4.1)  is  approximately  three  sigma 
lower  than  the  overall  average  (4.6)  indicating  that  a  significant  number  of  the  evaluators  feel 
that  a  period  of  other  than  one  year  should  be  available  for  complete  SREP  research. 
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The  average  ratings  ranged  from  3.4  to  5.0.  The  overall  average  for  those  reports  that  were 
evaluated  was  4.6.  Since  the  distribution  of  the  ratings  is  not  a  normal  distribution  the  average 
of  4.6  is  misleading.  In  fact  over  half  of  the  reports  received  an  average  rating  of  4.8  or 
higher.  The  distribution  of  the  average  report  ratings  is  as  shown: 


AVERAGE  RATINGS 


3.0  3.2  3.4  3.6  3.8  4.0  4.2  4.4  4.6  4.8  5.0 


It  is  clear  from  the  high  ratings  that  the  laboratories  place  a  high  value  on  AFOSR’s  Summer 
Research  Extension  Programs. 
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3.0  SUBCONTRACTS  SUMMARY 


Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  SREP  subcontracts.  The  individual  reports  are  published 
volumes  as  shown; 


Laboratory  Volume 

Armstrong  Research  Laboratory  1 

Phillips  Research  Laboratory  2 

Rome  Research  Laboratory  3 

Wright  Research  Laboratory  4 
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SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Aith 

Author*s  University 

Graetz ,  Kenneth  PhD 

Department  of  Psychology  9  S  - :  S  0  3 

Unhcrsity  of  Dayion,  Dayton,  OH 

Kaonan ,  Nandini  Phl 

Statistics  99-^30 

Univ  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  TX 


^or’s  Sponsoring  Contract  Univ.  Cost 

Degree^  Lab  P^rfonnance  Penod 


PhD  AIVCF  01/01/99  12/31/99  S24983.00  SO.OO 

99  *803  Conflict  resolution  in  distributed  Meetingl; 

Using  Collaboration  Technology  to 

PhD  AL/CF  OVOWS  12/31/98  S22492.00  $4478.00 

99- *3  04  Altitude  de  congress  ion  Sickness:  Modeling  and 

Prediction 


Ramesh ,  Ramaswamy  ] 

Magement  Sciencc/Systems  99-: 

Research  Foundation  of  SUNY,  Buffalo,  N\ 


PhD  AL/CF  Omim  12/31/99  $24979.00  $0.00 

99-:302  Modeling  and  Analsis  of  DMT  Sis-stems:  Training 
Effectiveness,  Costs,  Resource  Ma 


Lc ,  Vanessa  BS 

Biochemistry  99- Z  305 

Univ  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  TX 

Gill ,  Gumam  PhD 

EE  99-:334 

Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  CA 


EUnde ,  Robert  PhD 

Phywal  Chemistry  99-:a01 

Unh'  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN 

Jeffs ,  Brian  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  99-1928 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  UT 

Leo ,  Donald  PhD 

Mechanical  Sl  Aerospace  9  9  - :  3  3  5 

Virginia  Tech,  Blacksburg,  VA 

Lodhi ,  M.  Arfln  PhD 

Nuclear  Physics  99-:832 

Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  TX 

McHugh  ,  John  PhD 

Applied  Mechanics  99-1833 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  NH 

Steinberg ,  Stanly  PhD 

Mathematics  99-1329 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 


AI7CF  01/01/98  12/31/98  525000.00  $0.00 

a  Study  on  Stress -Induced  Alterations  In 
Blood-Brain  Barrier  Permeability  to  Pyx 

PIJVT  01/01/99  l2/3im  $25000.00  $0.00 

Adaptive  signal  Processing  and  its  Applications 
in  Space  based  Radar 

WiypO  01A)l/98  12/31/98  $25000.00  $3976.00 

Dopant- Induced  Infrafed  Activity  in  Solid 
Hydrogen  An  AB  Initio  and  Quantum  Mont 

PL/LI  01/01/98  12/31/98  $25000.00  $19177,00 

Algebraic  Methods  for  Inproved  blimd  Restoration 
of  Adaptive  Optics  Images  of  Sp 

PLAT  01/01/99  12/31/99  $24999.00  $7416.00 

Self-Sensing  Acoustic  Sources  For  Interior  Noise 
Control  in  Payload  Fairings 

PL/VT  omim  12/31/W  S25000.00  SO.OO 

Investigatioin  into  Time-Dependent  Power  Losses 
from  AMTEC  Componants 

PLAT  01/01799  12/13/99  S25000.00  S7000.00 

Atmospheric  Gravity  Waves  Near  The  Tropopause 

PL/LI  01/01/99  12/31/99  S25000.00  $0.00 

Lie-Algebraic  Representatims  of  Product 
Integrals  of  Variable  Matrices 


Stephen,  C.  Kenneth  MA  P1A.I  01/01/99  12/31/99  525000.00  S16764.00 

II  ■  99-. 330  Simulation  of  a  Magnetized  Tarret  F’jsion  Conceot 

University  of  North  Teias,  Denton,  TX 

*2/31/99  525000.00  $13000.00 

Electrical  Engineering  99.:308  Realization  of  Low  Noise  MMi:  Amplifier  as  a 

Syracuse  University.  Syracuse,  NY  Microwave-to-Optics  Lint  for  Radar 

^*‘0  RL/®  01/01/99  12/31/99  525000.00  $38168.00 

D  99-;314  Detection  of  Acoustic  Correlates  of  Stress  from 

Purdue  Research  Foundation,  West  Laf.yece,  IN  Modulation  CharacteristTcs 


PhD 

99-:308 


SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


RqMit  Author  Ai 

Author's  University  D 


Hung ,  Donald  ] 

Electrical  Engineering  9  9  •  C 

Washington  State  University',  Richland,  WA 


Author's  Sponsoring  ^  ^  ^  Contract  Univ.  Cott 

Degree  Ub  PerfonnancePenod 


PhD  RIAR  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  S23008. 

99-0812  An  Investigation  on  Accelerating  the  Ray-Tracing 
•WA  Compputations 


Lutoborski ,  Adam  PhD 

Applied  Mathematics  99-0811 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  NY 

Panda ,  Brajendra  PhD 

Computer  Science  99-0810 

Unh  ersity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  ND 

Potter ,  Jerry  PhD 

Computer  Science  99-0809 

Kent  State  University,  Kent,  OH 

Upadhyaya ,  Shambhu  PhD 

Elec  &  Comp  Engineering  99-0813 

SUNY  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  NY 

Ahmed ,  Farid  PhD 

Electrical  engineering  99-0606 

Penn  State  Uni-Erie,  Erie,  PA 

Belfleld ,  Kevin  PhD 

Chemistry  99-0816 

University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  FL 

Buck ,  Gregory  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  99-0818 

S  Dakota  School  of  Mines/Tech,  Rapid  City,  SD 

Gikrease ,  Patrick  PhD 

Chemical  Engineering  99-0815 

Unh  ersity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  WY 

Johnson ,  Jeffrey  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  and  99-0823 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  OH 

Kapila ,  Vikram  PhD 

Aerospace  engineering  99-0820 

Polylechnic  Inst  of  New  Yorlt,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Kihm  ,  Kenneth  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  99-0821 

Texas  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  College 

Li ,  Rongxing  PhD 

Pbotogrammertry  &  Remote  Sensing  99-0831 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 

Lin ,  Chun-Shin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  99-0826 

Unh’  of  Missouri  -  Columbia,  Columbia,  MO 

LKi ,  Chaoqun  PhD 

Applied  Mathematics  99-0819 

Louisiana  Tech  Unhershy,  Ruston,  LA 


RL/m  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $1274.00 

Transform  Methods  for  Watermarking  Digital 
Images 

RL/IR  01/01/98  12/31/98  $24942.00  $2600,00 

Implementation  of  Petri  Nets  Based  Multi-source 
Attack  Detection  Model 

RL/IR  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $52767.00 

Algorithms  for  Data  Intensive  Knowledge 
Discovery 

RL/m  01/01/98  12/31/98  $25000.00  $6430.00 

a  Distrubuted  concurrent  Intrusion  Detection  And 
recovery  Scheme  based  on  Assert 

WL/AA  10/10/98  12/31/98  $25000.00  $2396.00 

Image  Quality  Assessment  for  ATR  Applications 
Using  Multiresolutional  Informatio 

WL/ML  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $5765.00 

Synthesis  of  New  Two- Photon  Absorbing  Dyes, 

Monomers  and  Polymers 

yam  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $7639.00 

Acoustic  Disturbance  Source  Modeling  and 
Development  for  Hypersonic  Receptivity 

WL/ML  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $28010.00 

Biocatalysis  of  Biphenyl  and  Diphenylacetylene 
in  an  Aqueous -Organic  Biphasic  Re 

yam  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $10075.00 

Incorporating  Fixed,  Adaptive,  &  Learning 
Controllers  to  the  Flight  Control 

WL/FI  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $17448.00 

Dynamics  and  Control  of  Spacecraft  Formation 
Flying 

WX/FI  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $10310.00 

Micro-Scale  Flow  Field  Measurement  of  the  Thin 
Meniscus  of  Capillary-Driven  Heat 

WL/AA  01/01/98  12/31/98  $25000.00  $13183,00 

Uncertainty  Modeling  of  Target  Locations  From 
Multiplatform  and  Multisensor  Data 

WL/MN  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $1991.00 

Sensor  Fusion  w/Passive  Millimeter  Wave  &  Laser 
Radar  for  Target  Detection 

WL/FI  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000,00  $12521.00 

Boundary  Conditions  in  Curvilinear  Coordinates 
for  Direct  Numerical  Simulation 


SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's 

Author's  University  Degree 

Mungan  ,  Carl 
Dept  of  Physics  99-0824 

University  of  Florida,  Pensacola,  FL 

Ogale ,  Amod  PhD 

Chemical  Engineering  99-0817 

Oemson  University,  Clemson,  SC 

Pidaparti ,  Ramana  PhD 

Aeronautics  &  Astronautics  99-0822 

Indiana  U-Purdue  at  Indianap,  Indianapolis,  IN 

Saddow ,  Stephen  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  99-0827 

Mississippi  State  University,  Mississippi  State, 

Sepri ,  Paavo  PhD 

Engineering  Science  99-0836 

Florida  Inst  of  Technology,  Melbourne,  FL 

Shi ,  Hongchi 

Computer  Engineering  99-0825 

Univ  of  Missouri  -  Columbia,  Columbia,  MO 

Soumekh ,  Mehrdad  PhD 

Elec/Computer  Engineering  99-0807 

SUNY  Buffalo,  Amherst,  NY 


Sponsoring  ^  ^  Contract  Univ.  Cost 

Ub  Perfonnaace  Period  Share 


WL/MN  01/01/99  12/31199  S24914.00  S3276.00 

infrared  Spectrcpolarimetric  Directonal 
Reflectance  and  Emissivity  of  Mental  Sur 

WL/ML  01/01/99  12/31/99  S25000.00  S9000.00 

Structural  Changes  in  Mesophase  Pitch-Based 
Carbon  Fibers: In  SITU  &ES  SITU  Measu 

WL/FI  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000,00  $10582.00 

Benchmarking  Aerodynamic  Panel  Methods  for 
Flight  Loads  in  Multidisciplinary  Opt 

WL/PO  01/01/98  12/31/98  $25000.00  $0.00 

Silicon  Carbide  Implant  Activation  &  Surface 
preparation  Investigation 

WL/PO  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $6519.00 

Computational  Study  of  Unsteady  Flow 
Interactions  Between  Turbine  Blades,  Cylind 

WL/MN  01/01/99  12/31/99  $25000.00  $15851.00 

Developing  an  efficient  Algorithm  for  Routing 
Processors  of  the  VGI  Parallel  Com 

WIVAA  01/01/99  12/30/99  $25000.00  $0.00 

Signal  and  Image  Processing  for  FOPEN/GPEN  SAR 


Rivkllo ,  Craig  BS  WL/ML  01/01/99  01/01/99  $25000.00  $6304.00 

Mechanical  99-0837  In- Situ  Synthesis  of  Discontinuous ly  Reinforced 

Wright  State  University,  Dayton,  OH  Titanium  alloy  Composites  Via  B1 


1.  RArKGROUND:  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL)  is  under  contract 
(T49620-93-C-0063)  to  the  United  Slates  Air  Force  to  administer  the  Summer 
Research  Program  (SRP),  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
( AFOSR),  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  D  C.  Under  the  SRP.  a  selected  number  of  college 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  spend  part  of  the  summer  conductmg  research 
in  Air  Force  laboratories.  After  completion  of  the  summer  tour  participants  may 
submit,  through  their  home  institutions,  proposals  for  foUow-on  research.  The  foUow- 
on  research  is  known  as  the  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP). 
Approximately  61  SREP  proposals  annually  will  be  selected  by  the  Air  Force  for 
funding  of  up  to  $25,000;  shared  funding  by  the  academic  institution  is  encouraged. 
SREP  efforts  selected  for  funding  are  administered  by  RDL  through  subcontracts  with 
the  institutions.  This  subcontract  represents  an  agreement  between  RDL  and  the 
institution  herein  designated  in  Section  5  below. 

2  RDL  PAYMENTS:  RDL  will  provide  the  following  pasments  to  SREP  institutions. 

•  80  percent  of  the  negotiated  SREP  doUar  amount  at  the  start  of  the  SREP 

research  period. 

.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  within  30  days  after  receipt  at  RDL  of  the 
acceptable  written  final  report  for  the  SREP  research. 

3  tnSTTTUTIQVS  RESPQN.STRTLITIES:  As  a  subcontractor  to  RDL,  the  institution 
designated  on  the  title  page  will: 
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a.  Assure  that  the  research  performed  and  the  resources  utilized  adhere  to  those 
defined  in  the  SREP  proposal. 

b.  Provide  the  level  and  amounts  of  instimtional  support  specified  in  the  SREP 
proposal.. 

c.  Notily  RDL  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  30  days,  of  any  changes  in 
3  a  or  3b  above,  or  any  change  to  the  assignment  or  amount  of  participation  of 
the  Principal  Investigator  designated  on  the  title  page. 

d.  Assure  that  the  research  is  completed  and  the  final  report  is  delivered  to  RDL 
not  later  than  twelve  months  fi’om  the  effective  date  cf  this  subcontract,  but  no 
later  than  December  31,  1998.  The  effective  date  of  the  subcontract  is  one 
week  after  the  date  that  the  institution' s  contracting  representative  signs  this 
subcontract,  but  no  later  than  January  15,  1998. 

e.  Assure  that  the  final  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  Attachment  3. 

f  Agree  that  any  release  of  mformation  relating  to  this  subcontract  (news 
releases,  articles,  manuscripts,  brochures,  advertisements,  still  and  motion 
pictures,  speeches,  trade  associations  meetings,  symposia,  etc.)  will  include  a 
statement  that  the  project  or  effort  depiaed  was  or  is  sponsored  by:  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research,  Bolling  .AFB,  D.C. 

g.  Notify  RDL  of  inventions  or  patents  claimed  as  the  result  of  this  research  as 
specified  in  Attachment  1 . 

h.  RDL  is  required  by  the  prime  contract  to  flow  down  patent  rights  and  technical 
data  requirements  to  this  subcontract.  Attachment  2  to  this  subcontract 
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contains  a  list  of  contract  clauses  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  prime 
contract. 


4.  .\11  notices  to  RDL  shall  be  addressed  to: 

RDL  AFOSR  Program  Office 
5800  Uplander  Wav- 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6609 

5.  By  their  signatures  below,  the  parties  agree  to  provisions  of  this  subcontract. 


Abe  Sopher  Signature  of  Institution  Contracting  OfiBdal 

RX)L  Contracts  Manager 


Typed/Printed  Name 


Date 


Title 


Institution 


Date/Phone 
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ATTACHMENT  2 
CONTRACT  CLAUSES 


This  contract  incorporates  by  reference  the  following  clauses  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  (FAR),  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  given  in  full  text.  Upon 
request,  the  Contracting  OfiBcer  or  RDL  will  make  their  full  text  available  (FAR  52.252-2). 

FAR  CLAUSES  TITLE  AND  DATE 


52.202- 1 

52.203- 3 

52.203- 5 

52.203- 6 


DEFINITIONS 

GRATUITIES 

COVENANT  AGAINST  CONTINGENT  FEES 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  SUBCONTILACTOR 
SALES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 


52.203- 7  ANTI-KICKBACK  PROCEDURES 

52.203- 8  CANCELLATION,  RECISSION,  AND 

RECOVERY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ILLEGAL  OR  IMPROPER 
ACTIVITY 

52.203-  1 0  PRICE  OR  FEE  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  ILLEGAL 

OR  IMPROPER  ACTTVTTY 

52.203- 12  LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  TO  INFLUENCE 

CERTAIN  FEDERAL  TRANSACTIONS 


52.204-2 


52.209-6 


52.212-8 


52.215- 2 

52.215- 10 


SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS 

PROTECTING  THE  GOVERNMENT’S 
INTEREST  WHEN  STDCONTRACTING  WITH 
CONTRACTORS  DEBARRED,  SUSPENDED,  OR 
PROPOSED  FOR  DEB.MIMENT 

DEFENSE  PRIORITY  AND  ALLOCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

AUDIT  AND  RECORDS  -  NEGOTIATION 

PRICE  REDUCTION  FOR  DEFECTIVE  COST 
OR  PRICING  DATA 


Ii'osr^data  wpsrqj'atlcb  2.doc 
Rev.  r98 
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52.215-12 


52.215- 14 

52.215- 8 
52.215.18 

52.222- 3 

52.222- 26 

52.222- 35 


52.222- 36 

52.222- 37 

52.223- 2 

52.223- 6 

52.224- 1 

52.224- 2 

52.225- 13 

52.227- 1 

52.227- 2 


SUBCONTRACTOR  COST  OR  PRICING 
DATA 

INTEGRITY  OF  UNIT  PRICES 

ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE 

REVERSION  OR  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PLANS 
FOR  POSTRETIREMENT  BENEFITS  OTHER 
THAN  PENSIONS 

CONTTCT  LABOR 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  FOR  SPECIAL 
DISABLED  AND  VIETNAM  ERA 
VETERANS 

affirmative  action  for 

HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 

EMPLOYMENT  REPORTS  ON  SPECIAL 
DISABLED  VETERAN  AND  VETERANS  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  ERA 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  WATER 

DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 

PRIVACY  ACT  NOTinCATION 

PRTV^ACY  ACT 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CONTRACTING  WTTH 
SANCTIONED  PERSONS 

ALT.  I  -  AUTHORIZATION  AND  CONSENT 

NOTICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  REGARDING 
PATIENT  AND  COPYRIGHT  INFRINGEMENT 


I :  osr  daU  Avp  “5rq5'Attch_2  .doc 
Rev.  258 
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52.227- 10  FILING  OF  PATENT  APPLICATIONS  - 

CLASSIFIED  SUBJECT  \L4TTER 

52.227-  1 1  PATENT  RIGHTS  -  RETENTION  BY  THE 

CONTRACTOR  (SHORT  FORM) 

52.228- 7  INSURANCE  -  LIABILITY  TO  THIRD 

PERSONS 

52  230-5  COST  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  - 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


52.232- 23 

52.233- 1 

52.233- 3 
52.237-3 

52.246- 25 

52.247- 63 

52.249- 5 

52.249- 14 
52.251-1 


ALT.  I  -  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CLAIMS 
DISPUTES 

ALT.  I  -  PROTEST  AFTER  AWARD 

CONTINUITY  OF  SERVICES 

LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY  -  SERVICES 

PREFERENCE  FOR  U  S.  -  FLAG  AIR 
CARRIERS 

TERMINATION  FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  (EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER 
NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS) 

EXCUSABLE  DELAYS 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY  SOURCES 


I:  osrdata  srcp  allcfa_2.cJoc 
Rev.  2  98 
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POD  FAR  CLAUSES 


PFSCRIPTION 


252.203-7001 

252.215-7000 

252.233-7004 

252.225- 7001 

252.225- 7002 

252.227- 7013 

252.227- 7030 

252.227- 7037 

252.231- 7000 

252.232- 7006 


SPECIAL  PROHIBITION  ON  EMPLOTTvlENT 
PRICING  .ADJUSTMENTS 

DRUG  FREE  WORKPLACE  (APPLIES  TO 
SUBCONTRACTS  WHERE  THERE  IS 
ACCESS  TO  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION) 

BLT  AMERICAN  ACT  AND  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS  PROGRAM 

QUALIFYING  COUNTRY  SOURCES  AS 
SL'BCONTRACTS 

RIGHTS  IN  TECHNICAL  DATA  - 
NONCOMMERCIAL  ITEMS 

TECHNICAL  DATA  -  WITHOLDING 
PAYMENT 

VALIDATION  OF  RESTRICTRT  MARKINGS 
ON  TECHNICAL  DATA 

SLTPLEMENTAL  COST  PRINCIPLES 

REDUCTIONS  OR  SUSPENSION  OF 
CONTRACT  PAYMENTS  UPON  FINDING  OF 
FRAUD 


I:u3sr\dala  v^p\srep  Attch_2.doc 
Rev.  198 
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APPENDIX  2: 


SAMPLE  TECHNICAL  EVALUATION  FORM 
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SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 
TECHNICAL  EVALUATION 


SREP  NO :  99-0828 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR :  Dr . Brian  Jeffs 

Brigham  Young  University 

Circle  the  rating  level  number,  1  (low)  through  5  (high) , 
you  feel  best  evaluate  each  statement  and  return  the 
completed  form  by  fax  or  mail  to: 

RDL 

Attn:  SREP  Tech  Evals 

5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6608 


1.  This  SREP  report  has  a  high  level  of  technical  merit 

2.  The  SREP  program  is  important  to  accomplishing  the  lab's  mission 

3.  This  SREP  report  accomplished  what  the  associate's  proposal  promised 

4.  This  SREP  report  addresses  area{s)  important  to  USAF 

5.  The  USAF  should  continue  to  pursue  the  research  in  this  SREP  report 

6.  The  USAF  should  maintain  research  relationships  with  this  SREP  associate 

7.  The  money  spent  on  this  SREP  effort  was  well  worth  it. 

8.  This  SREP  report  is  well  organized  and  well  written 

9.  I'll  be  eager  to  be  a  focal  point  for  summer  and  SREP  associates  in  the  future 

10.  The  one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right. 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


11.  If  you  could  change  any  one  thing  about  the  SREP  program,  what  would  you  change; 
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IMAGE  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT  FOR  ATR  APPLICATIONS  USING  MULTIRESOLUTIONAL 

INFORMATION  METRICS 

Farid  Ahmed 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Erie 
The  Behrend  College,  Erie,  PA  16563 

Abstract 


Determining  the  quality  of  an  image  is  an  important  initial  step  for  the  construction  of  an  accurate  and  robust 
automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  system.  A  very  smart  detection  or  recognition  algorithm  may  fail,  only  because 
the  images  being  used  are  not  of  desired  quality.  Performance  measures  like  probability  of  detection,  probability  of 
false  alarms,  and  probability  of  identification  ,  do  not  carry  much  useful  information  unless  good-quality  images  are 
used.  This  report  addresses  these  problems  and  proposes  to  use  multi-resolutional  information  metric  to  assess  the 
quality  of  target  images  for  ATR  applications.  The  effects  of  compression  and  noise  on  this  metric  is  studied  with 
the  MSTAR  data  sets. 
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IMAGE  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT  FOR  ATR  APPLICATIONS  USING  MULTIRESOLUTIONAL 

INFORMATION  METRICS 


Farid  Ahmed 


Introduction 

In  an  automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  system,  target  samples  are  registered  using  different  types  of  sensors 
resulting  in  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR),  infra-red  (IR),  electro-optic  (EO),  multi-spectral,  and  hyper-spectral 
imageries.  Images  may  vary  in  terms  of  intensity,  resolution,  contrast,  brightness,  and  noise  content.  There  may 
also  be  some  artifacts  arising  from  the  sensors.  In  addition,  different  operating  conditions,  such  as  targets  with 
different  configurations  and  articulations,  cover,  camouflage,  and  deception,  obscuration  result  in  registered  images 
to  be  of  varying  quality.  Finally,  in  order  to  effectively  deal  with  humongous  data  set,  an  ATR  system  must  deal 
with  compressed  data.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  interest  to  know  what  type  of  quality  distortions  are  associated  with 
data  compression.  All  of  these  deliberate  and  non-deliberate  distortion  on  the  acquired  data  imposes  burden  on  the 
detection  and  recognition  systems  as  well  as  it  degrades  the  system  performance.  A  poor-quality  image  may  result  in 
not-so-robust  recognition  or  detection  system.  Determination  of  image  quality  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  to 
the  ATR  applications. 

We  here  measure  the  quality  by  a  change  in  the  spatio-temporal  information  content  of  the  said  image.  The  image 
sequence  here  is  obtained  from  the  azimuthal  sequence  of  MSTAR  data  sets.  Our  attempt  is  to  benchmark  the 
changes  in  the  target,  background,  and  shadow  region  of  a  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  image  sequence.  This 
information  may  subsequently  be  used  to  either  filter  out  the  bad  frames  or  find  out  the  effect  on  performance 
degradation  of  an  ATR  system.  This  will  also  lead  to  the  construction  of  more  reliable  and  robust  ATR  systems. 


Background 

A  number  of  variations  of  spatial  and  temporal  information  features  with  varying  degrees  of  success  is  used  in 
literature  to  determine  the  quality  of  an  image  [1,2,3].  The  primary  focus  of  this  work  is  to  use  a  metric  mentioned 
in  [4]  and  to  extend  the  results  in  a  multiresolutional  fashion.  This  work  proposes  to  use  a  single  metric  from  the 
spatio-temporal  property  of  image  sequences  at  multiple  resolutional  decompositions.  The  motivation  towards  using 
multiresolutional  feature  is  to  exploit  the  approximate,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  details  of  a  dynamic 
change  in  image  quality [7].  This  is  a  natural  way  of  looking  at  image  quality.  Human  visual  system  uses  the 
multiresolutional  technique  to  extract  information  at  different  scale.  Any  ’change'  in  image  sequence  which  may  not 
be  evident  in  one  resolution  or  scale,  is  expected  to  be  detected  at  some  other  resolution. 
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Analysis  of  Spatio-temporal  metrics 


The  following  analysis  is  based  on  a  sequence  of  images.  An  image  sequence  may  be  characterized  by  some  spatial 
and  temporal  information  contents.  Spatial  information  represents  the  change  in  an  individual  frame,  while  temporal 
information  characterizes  inter-frame  changes.  Histogram  feature  is  a  typically  used  technique  for  spatial 
information  in  color  images.  Edge-based  technique  is  also  widely  used  iin  spatial  feature  extraction. 

Let  us  consider  k-th  frame,  f(i,j,k)  having  a  total  of  P  pixels.  Let  s(i,j,k)  represent  the  spatial  information  of  the 
frame.  A  very  widely  used  spatial  information  is  based  on  the  extraction  of  edges  from  an  image  [5].  A  metric 
representing  spatial  information  content  (SIC)  is  then  defined  as, 


SIC{k)  = 


\  t 


-  Sikf 


Here  S(kJ  is  the  mean  value  of  spatial  information  of  k  -th  frame  over  the  total  pixels. 


A  second  metric  called  temporal  information,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obtained  from  the  frame  differencing  as  given 
below. 

t(i,J,k)  =  f(i,J,k)-f{iJ,k~  1) 

The  metric,  temporal  information  content  (TIC)  is  then  defined  as  follows, 

if  )  _ 


Next,  a  new  metric  called  velocital  information  content  (VIC)  is  proposed  in  [4,6]  using  spatial  and  temporal 
information.  Velocital  information  is  obtained  from  the  ratio 


v(i,j,k) 


tii,j,k) 
s(i,j,k)+  a 


Here,  a  constant  a  is  actually  used  to  take  care  of  the  mathematically  indeterminate  situation,  where  s(ij,k)  =  0 . 
This  also  acts  as  a  moderator  for  the  specific  application  of  the  metric.  For  example,  if  we  are  interested  in  sharp 
quality  changes,  then  a  should  have  a  relatively  smaller  value. 
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Next  we  apply  some  statistical  treatments  on  this  formulation  to  extract  more  generic  and  robust  spatio-temporal 
features.  One  of  these  formulations  is  based  on  the  variance  of  the  velocital  information. 


VICik)  = 


]_ 

P 


Z  Z  ^\Uj,k) 

\  i  j 


-  v{ky 


The  second  one  is  the  entropy-based  which  is 

VIC(k)=-Y,  Z  v\i,j,k)lniv\i,j,k)) 

'  j 

Note  that  this  is  an  unnormalized  definition  of  entropy.  The  entropy-based  definition  is  found  to  result  in  more 
discriminatory  metric  to  benchmark  the  distinction  between  a  slowly-varying  quality  to  a  rapidly  varying  quality 
change. 


Dynamic  Changes  in  the  data  set 

The  data  set  that  we  tested  the  metrics  is  the  MSTAR  public  release  data  set.  The  results  furnished  here  are  for  the 
T72  15  degree  sequence.  There  are  195  frames  in  that  sequence  corresponding  to  different  azimuth  angle. 


1 

1 

1 

w 

,'5 

'4 

Figure  1:  T72  data  frames  45-49.  The  target  area  does  not  change  much  nor  does  the  background. 


A  SAR  image  is  characterized  by  three  different  regions:  the  target  area,  the  background  area  and  the  shadow  area. 
In  addition,  the  speckle  noise  is  the  one  that  complicates  the  target  detection,  because  the  radar  reflectivity  from 
non-targets  that  closely  matches  the  reflectivity  of ‘target’  are  basically  the  speckles. 
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Depending  upon  the  characteristics  in  these  regions,  there  are  different  types  of  changes  in  a  typical  SAR  image 
sequence: 


Figure  2:  T72  data  frames  48-51 

i)  Global  decrease  in  intensity  over  the  target,  background,  and  shadow  area. 

ii)  Background  unchanged,  target  changing  slowly  in  intensity 

iii)  A  sharp  change  in  target  intensity  compared  to  the  background. 

iv)  A  sharp  change  in  background,  target  area  remaining  almost  unchanged. 


Frames  45-49  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  does  not  seem  to  have  any  significant  change.  There  is  a  sharp  change  in  target 
intensity  between  frame  49  and  50,  which  is  obvious  from  fig.  2.  Figure  3  shows  a  sequence  where  the  target  area 
remain  almost  unchanged,  but  there  is  a  change  in  the  background  intensity.  The  goals  of  the  current  work  involves 
the  detection  of  all  these  different  sorts  of  changes,  although  results  are  furnished  only  for  the  sharp  target  changes. 

Figure  4  shows  the  entropy-based  metric  values  for  195  frames  of  the  T72  sequence.  The  different  values  of  the 
metrics  represent  different  types  of  changes  throughout  the  frames.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  as  far  as  the  target  area  is 
concerned  there  are  two  dominant  changes.  These  are  frame  49  to  50  and  the  other  one  is  1 10  to  1 1 1 .  It  is  found  that 
the  velocital  information  metric  was  able  to  pick  up  these  two  dominant  changes. 
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Next  we  look  at  how  the  metrics  work  with  noisy  sequence.  Figure  5  shows  the  quality  metrics  with  a  sequence  that 
has  been  corrupted  by  signal-to-noise  ratio  of -5  dB  Gaussian  white  noise.  As  expected  the  absolute  value  of  the 
metrics  values  in  general  increased  while  the  discrimination  ability  is  decreased.  We  will  furnish  some  results  on 
this  discrimination  ability  with  the  wavelet  denoising  later.  Here  we  get  a  notion  of  the  metrics.  With  the  addition  of 
random  noise  in  general,  the  metrics  value  increase.  Figure  6  shows  the  results  after  the  addition  of  speckle  noise  of 
-5dB. 


Frame  number 


Figure  5:  Spatio-temporal  metrics  with  Noisy  (GWN  -5  dB)  T72  frame  sequences 
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Figure  6:  Spatio-temporal  metrics  with  Noisy  (Speckle  Noise  -5  dB)  T72  frame  sequences 


Note  that  metrics  values  no  longer  are  representatives  of  the  changes.  This  is  specially  because  the  speckles  in  a 
SAR  image  is  very  detrimental.  In  other  words,  because  of  the  similar  radar  reflectivity  of  speckles  with  the  target, 
the  quality  metrics  become  very  noisy.  This  is  found  to  be  a  very  neat  way  of  estimating  speckle  noise  with  SAR 
images. 
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Quality  Assessment  after  standard  image  preprocessing 

In  an  ATR  system,  images  usually  go  through  some  preprocessing  stages.  Contrast  enhancement  with  unsharp 
masking  is  a  widely  used  preprocessing  technique.  Next  we  ran  the  tests  with  the  unsharp  masked  image  sequences. 
Figure  7  shows  the  results.  Note  a  significant  change  in  the  spatial  information  content,  because  of  the  extra  edge 
features  arising  out  of  the  preprocessing.  The  other  two  metric  values  (VIC  and  TIC)  also  increased. 


Frame  number 


Figure  7:  Spatio-temporal  metrics  with  unsharp  mask  preprocessed  T72  frame  sequences 

Just  for  the  sake  of  comparison  of  the  spatio-temporal  metrics  with  other  standard  metrics,  we  ran  the  T72 
sequence  and  registered  the  histogram  difference  metric,  which  is  a  widely  used  metric  for  change  detection.  Figure 
8  shows  the  results. 
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Histogram  Comparison 


Figure  8:  Histogram  difference  metric  for  the  T72  sequence 


Multi-resolutiona!  Information  Metric: 

Next  we  turn  our  focus  defining  the  multiresolutional  form  of  the  spatio-temporal  metrics 
The  above-mentioned  spatio-temporal  features  will  actually  be  extracted  at  different  resolutional  levels.  Each 
resolutional  decomposition  demonstrates  different  interesting  characteristics  of  the  dynamic  change  which  are  very 
vital  for  detection.  Wavelet  transform  has  been  used  as  a  popular  tool  for  decomposing  a  signal  or  an  image  at 
different  resolution  [7].  In  the  research  discrete  wavelet  transform  is  used  for  the  multiscale  multiresolutional 
decomposition.  An  image  can  be  decomposed  into  a  low-resolutional  smooth  image  and  detailed  image.  Let  us 
assume  that  we  are  performing  one  level  of  decomposition.  We  denote  the  smooth  image  as  Al.  The  detailed  image 
has  three  components  depending  upon  the  directional  vector  used  in  the  decomposition.  Let  these  be  horizontal 
(HI),  vertical  (VI),  and  diagonal  (Dl).  Now  suppose  the  information  contents  at  these  resolutional  decompositions 
are  represented  as  Iai,  Ihi?  Ivi?  and  Idi  respectively.  As  mentioned  earlier,  each  of  these  information  metric  will 
exploit  different  characteristics  of  quality  changes.  We  then  aim  at  fusing  these  information  into  one  single  metric. 
The  information  features  at  different  resolution  will  be  combined  to  result  in  a  single  metric  using  a  data  fusion 
technique.  The  objective  of  the  fusion  is  to  obtain  more  discriminatory  feature  that  can  identify  a  change  in  quality 
from  other  slowly  varying  changes  in  an  image  sequence  with  higher  discrimination  ratio. 

The  resulting  metric  is  expected  to  show  sharp  peaks  at  the  location  of  frames 
corresponding  to  sharp  change  in  quality.  The  fused  metric 
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Here  f(.)  is  the  fusion  function. 

Figure  9  shows  a  first-level  wavelet  decomposition  of  a  typical  T72  frame. 
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Figure  9:  Wavelet  decomposition  of  a  T72  frame  into  approximate  (Al)  and  detailed  (HI, VI,  Dl) 
Figure  10  shows  the  corresponding  quality  metrics. 
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Figure  10:  Multiresolutional  Velocital  Information  Content 


A  simple  fusion  algorithm  is  then  developed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  metric  at  different  resolutions.  Fusion  results 
are  also  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Note  that  the  fused  metrics  are  even  more  discriminatory  which  will  prove  to  be  very 
desirable  result  in  recognition  applications. 


3 
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Figure  11:  Fusion  of  Multiresolutional  metrics  for  sharp  change  detection. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  features  obtained  through  wavelet  decomposition,  by  virtue  of  their  de-noising 
properties,  have  certain  degree  of  noise  tolerance.  It  will  then  be  interesting  to  know  how  noise-tolerant  the  proposed 
metrics  would  be?  In  other  words  what  is  the  degree  of  noise  sensitivity?  This  information  can  be  used  to 
benchmark  noise  and  other  artifacts  accruing  from  image  sensors.  Table  1  shows  the  discrimination  ratio  for  a  GWN 
of  5  dB  at  level  1  (Al)  and  level  2  (A2)  approximation  of  the  velocital  Information  content.  The  decomposition  is 
based  on  Haar  mother  wavelet. 


T72  15  Deg  T72  17  deg 


Original 

No  Noise 

1.4511 

Noise  (5  dB) 

No  Noise  Noise  (5  dB) 

2.1361 

Al  'Haar' 

1.6228 

1.0106 

1.8363 

1.0045 

A2  'Haar' 

1.4352 

1.011 

2.1614 

1.0046 

Fused  'Haar' 

1.6228 

1.0218 

1.8363 

1.0091 

Al  'DB4' 

1.2057 

1.0085 

1.0723 

1.0019 

A2  'DB4' 

1.8382 

1.0086 

1.4988 

1.0019 

Fused 'DB4'  1.2057  1.0172  1.0723 

Table  1:  Discrimination  ratio  of  multiresolutional  velocital  information  content 

1.0038 
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Quality  of  Compressed  Sequence 

Our  next  focus  is  the  effects  of  compression  on  the  quality  metrics.  To  do  this  we  took  wavelet  decomposition  of 
the  image  frames  at  different  levels  of  resolutions.  We  then  applied  a  threshold  to  the  wavelet  coefficients  and  then 
compressed  the  sequence.  This  way  different  frames  depending  upon  their  dynamic  ranges  of  wavelet  coefficients 
have  gone  through  different  compression  ratio. 


Figure  12:  Spatio-temporal  information  with  the  compressed  T72  sequence 
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Table  2  shows  the  effects  of  mother  wavelet  choice  and  levels  of  decompositions  on  the  compression  ratios. 
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15  Degree  with  Threshold  =  2* median 


Level  of  decomposition 

Mean  compression  ratio 

Std  compression  ratio 

db3 

2 

3.3948 

0.0606 

db3 

3 

3.6377  i 

0.0721 

db3 

4 

3.6676 

0.0740 

db5 

2 

3.7339 

0.0691 

db5 

3  i 

4.0308 

0.0818 

db5 

4 

4.1078 

0.0845  ! 

haar 

2 

3.1014 

0.0474 

haar 

3 

3.2844 

0.0559 

haar 

4 

3.3236 

0.0580 

17  Degree  with  Threshold  -  2^inedian 


Wavelet  type 

Level  of  decomposition 

Mean  compression  ratio 

Std  compression  ratio 

db3 

2 

3.4259 

0.0684 

db3 

3  1 

3.6791 

0.0810 

db3 

4 

3.7121 

0.0835 

db5 

2 

3.7701 

0.0737 

db5 

3 

4.0795 

0.0871 

db5 

4  ; 

4.1604 

0.0899 

haar 

2 

3.1307 

0.0500 

haar 

3 

3.3211 

0.0590 

haar 

4 

3.3622 

0.0604 

Table  2:  Effects  of  wavelet  type  and  levels  of  decomposition 


Quality  Assessment  with  the  raw  images 

The  SAR  images  in  the  MSTAR  data  set  are  processed  from  the  raw  data.  We  applied  the  inverse  processing  to  get 
the  raw  data  sequence  and  applied  the  spatio-temporal  metrics.  Figures  13  and  14  show  the  metrics  values  for  the 
magnitude  and  phase  sequence  respectively.  It  is  found  that  phase  sequence  does  not  give  as  good  a  discriminatory 
metric  as  the  magnitude  sequence. 
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Figure  14:  Spatio-temporal  metrics  for  T72  raw  magnitude  sequence 


Frame  number 


Dissemination  of  Results 

Results  were  presented  at  the  following  SPIE  conferences. 

1 .  A  compressed-domain  spatio-temporal  metric  for  change  detection  in  image  sequence,  presented  at  Aerosense, 
SPIE,  paper  no.  3716-07,  April  1999. 

2.  Multiresolutional  Quality  Assessment  of  SAR  Azimuth  Sequence  Using  a  Spatio-temporal  Analysis  technique 
To  be  presented  at  the  Photonics  West  conference,  SPIE/IS&T,  Jan  2000. 

Abstract:  The  quality  degradation  of  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  images  can  be  primarily  attributed  to  the  noise 
introduced  by  the  imaging  sensors,  speckle  noise  due  to  the  coherent  property  of  radar,  the  approximations  done  in 
the  image  formation  algorithm,  and  any  uncompensated  motion  between  the  target  and  the  sensor.  The  last  two 
attributes,  sometimes,  jointly  are  referred  to  as  phase  error.  In  this  work,  we  address  how  speckle  noise  and  phase 
errors  affect  SAR  image  quality.  We  propose  a  spatio-temporal  metric  to  benchmark  these  degradations.  The 
contrast  of  a  particular  frame  will  be  included  in  the  metric  in  the  form  of  the  spatial  information  content.  Phase 
errors  are  found  to  be  related  to  the  temporal  changes  of  consecutive  azimuthal  samples.  The  inclusion  of  temporal 
changes  in  the  metric,  is  therefore,  expected  to  categorize  the  phase  error.  Successive  decomposition  of  images  into 
coarser  resolution  level  will  minimize  the  effects  of  phase  error.  On  the  other  hand  the  detailed  information  at  each 
decomposition  can  be  used  to  benchmark  the  noise  content.  The  degree  of  the  noise  detection  depends  among  others 
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on  the  choice  of  the  mother  wavelet  filter  and  the  level  of  decomposition.  These  will  be  further  explored  in  this 
work. 

In  addition,  the  PI  has  organized  a  technical  session  on  “Image  Sequence  Analysis”  at  the  International  Conference 
on  Imaging  Science,  Systems,  and  Technology”  (CISST’99)  at  Las  Vegas,  NV,  July  1999  as  well  as  co-edited  a 
chapter  on  “Image  Sequence  Analysis”  .  Also  a  manuscript  for  a  journal  paper  is  under  preparation. 


A  web  site  has  been  developed  with  the  matlab  web  server  that  will  run  the  corresponding  matlab  programs  off  the 
web. 
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Abstract 

Transition  from  a  laminar  state  of  fluid  motion  to  a  turbulent  flow  remains  one  of  the  most  complex,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  unsolved  problems  in  fluid  mechanics.  Among  the  many  challenges  that  face 
designers  of  supersonic  and  hypersonic  aircraft,  the  issue  of  boundary  layer  transition  as  it  spa\xns  from 
freestream  disturbance  receptivity  is  central.  Experimental  studies  of  this  complex  phenomenon  require  the 
characterization  of  acoustic  disturbance  sources  in  terms  of  intensity  and  spectral  content.  Among  the 
possible  sources  for  these  studies,  sparks  have  been  identified  as  viable  candidates,  primarily  because  the 
impulsive  disturbance  provides  broad  spectrum  excitation  and  does  not  suffer  from  wave  interference 
issues  that  plague  continuous  sources  in  supersonic  flow. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  spark  sources,  a  number  of  practical  issues  arise  in  their  implementation, 
particularly  with  regard  to  electrical  noise  generated  by  the  high  voltage  pulse  applied  to  the  spark  gap. 
In  addition,  the  low  static  pressure  levels  typify  ing  supersonic  and  hypersonic  test  sections  make  the 
implementation  of  any  acoustic  source  difficult  in  terms  of  signal  to  noise  ratio  for  the  disturbance 
measurement.  This  work  presents  both  experimental  measurements  and  numerical  predictions  of  the 
time-dependent  sound  pressure  field  generated  by  a  spark  discharge  in  air  at  various  static  pressures 
ranging  from  90  to  3  kPa  absolute.  The  spark  discharge  was  simulated  numerically  using  time  dependent 
sources  of  both  momentum  and  energy  placed  within  a  small  region  of  the  air  (simulating  the  spark 
channel).  Code  validation  runs  were  conducted  using  a  2-dimensional,  inviscid  model  for  a  continuous 
harmonic  point  source  to  compare  with  acoustic  theory,  for  both  still  air  and  a  supersonic  mean  flow.  The 
spark  experiments  were  conducted  with  5  different  spark  gaps  to  study  the  influence  of  gap  spacing  on 
sound  pressure  level  as  well.  The  measured  data  showed  peak  SPL’s  above  1 10  dB  at  the  largest  distance 
(3.5  inches  from  source)  even  at  the  lowest  static  pressures  tested,  but  revealed  the  emergence  of 
oscillations  at  low  pressure,  speculated  to  be  due  to  reduced  sensor  damping  under  these  conditions.  It 
was  also  observed  that  the  sound  pressure  decreased  slowly  with  decreasing  static  pressure,  until  a 
threshold  of  about  10  kPa  was  reached;  static  pressures  below  this  threshold  resulted  in  substantial 
reductions  in  SPL. 

Using  the  still  air  spark  data  to  establish  impulse  energy  source  levels,  the  validated  code  was  used  to 
predict  freestream  spark  source  characteristics  for  a  Mach  3  flow  assuming  both  inviscid  and  viscous, 
laminar  flow.  The  results  for  the  inviscid  flow  show  the  impulsive  disturbance  to  propagate  into  the 
Mach  cone  with  the  spherical  wave  (cylindrical  in  the  2-dimensional  model)  clearly  separating  into  fast 
and  slow  components  associated  with  the  leading  and  trailing  edges  of  the  disturbance.  Arrival  times  of 
the  computed  transient  pressure  pulses  associated  w  ith  each  mode  at  a  fixed  point  agree  to  w  ithin  1%  of 
those  expected  from  the  inviscid  theory.  The  wave  is  distorted  by  this  spatial  variation  in  phase  velocity 
and  its  intensity  decreases  as  the  expanding  wavefront  propagates  into  the  freestream.  For  the  viscous 
flow,  the  distortion  is  more  pronounced  as  the  subsonic  portion  of  the  boundary  layer  allows  the  wave  to 
propagate  upstream  from  the  source,  resulting  in  significant  phase  modulation  of  the  slow  mode.  No 
significant  change  in  the  phase  of  the  fast  mode  was  observed  in  the  viscous  numerical  results,  but 
amplitude  modulation  on  the  order  of  50%  over  the  inviscid  case  was  observed. 
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Introduction  and  Background 

Transition  from  a  laminar  state  of  fluid  motion  to  a  turbulent  flow  remains  one  of  the  most  complex,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  unsolved  problems  in  fluid  mechanics.  In  the  design  of  supersonic  and 
hypersonic  aircraft,  prediction  of  boundary  layer  transition  is  of  paramount  importance  because  the 
turbulence  dramatically  increases  both  heat  transfer  and  skin  friction  drag,  with  attendant  increases  in  weight 
and  cost,  and  decreases  in  aerodjnamic  performance  and  flight  range.  For  military  aircraft,  hypersonic 
flight  improves  both  weapon  survivability  and  response  time.  Predicting  boundary  layer  transition  to 
turbulence  is  essential  in  hypersonic  vehicle  design  primarily  because  the  higher  heat  transfer  generally 
requires  higher-performance  thermal  protection  systems,  at  the  price  of  increased  wei^t  and  cost. 
Transition  also  impacts  engine  and  aerodynamic  performance  due  to  large  increases  in  drag  from 
turbulent  skin  friction,  particularly  important  for  vehicles  with  large  wetted  areas  and  extended  flight 
times.  In  addition,  commercial  hypersonic  aircraft  are  under  study  as  the  next  generation  in  civilian  air 
transport,  and  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the  basic  mechanisms  underlying  the  transition  process  be 
fully  understood.  Future  hypersonic  vehicle  designs  require  reliable  prediction  and  (ultimately)  control  of 
this  phenomenon. 

Although  a  number  of  theories  currently  exist  to  predict  transition,  they  rest  heavily  on  knowledge  of  initial 
disturbance  amplitudes  in  the  boundary  layer,  wiiich  are  coupled  in  some  manner  to  the  ffeestream 
fluctuations.  The  process  by  which  freestream  disturbances  generate  instabilities  in  the  boundary  layer  is 
referred  to  as  receptivity,  and  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  transition.  Freestream  disturbances  will  have  energy 
distributed  over  some  range  of  wavelength  and  frequency  (or  equivalently  wavelength  and  phase  velocity), 
and  the  wavelength  of  a  freestream  disturbance  will  not,  in  general,  match  the  wavelength  of  a  boundary  layer 
instability  of  the  same  frequency.  For  example,  a  critical  issue  in  low-speed  receptivity  theory  is  the 
mismatch  between  acoustic  wavelengths  and  Tollmein-Schlichting  (TS)  wavelengths,  which  may  be  two 
orders  of  magnitude  smaller.  Also,  the  amplitude  distribution  of  the  disturbance  in  the  boundary  layer 
will  not  necessarily  match  the  eigenfunction  of  the  boundary  layer  instability,  computed  from  the 
homogeneous  disturbance  equations  without  regard  to  the  freestream  environment.  Details  of  this 
evolution  from  freestream  disturbance  to  boundary  layer  instability,  including  the  amplitude  of  the 
engendered  boundary  layer  instability,  are  the  principal  objectives  of  receptivity  studies. 

Freestream  disturbances  in  a  compressible  flow  are  often  represented  as  three  independent  modes,  they 
are:  1)  an  entropy  mode,  2)  a  vorticity  mode,  and  3)  an  acoustic  mode.  The  entropy  mode  in  a  wind 
tunnel,  for  example,  is  typically  described  as  “temperature  spottiness'’,  i.e.  a  fluctuation  in  the  fluid  total 
temperature  and  density  due  to  nonuniform  upstream  heating.  It  convects  at  the  freestream  velocity  and 
has  a  pressure  equal  to  the  freestream.  The  vorticity  mode  arises  from  sources  of  vorticiw  in  the  flow 
(turbulence,  wakes,  boundary  layers,  etc.)  and  also  has  constant  pressure  and  freestream  convection 
velocity.  The  acoustic  mode  is  distinguished  from  the  vorticity  and  entropy  modes  in  that  it  consists  of 
isentropic  pressure,  density  and  temperature  fluctuations  which  propagate  at  some  velocity  not  necessarily 
equal  to  the  freestream  velocity-.  A  point  on  a  sound  wave  created  by  a  stationary  source  propagates 
normal  to  the  wavefront  at  the  sound  speed,  a,  and  convects  with  the  freestream  velocity.  U.  The  points 
on  the  wavefront  directly  upstream  and  downstream  of  a  stationary  source  in  supersonic  flow  propagate 
downstream  at  U-a  (slow  acoustic  wave)  and  U+a  (fast  acoustic  wave),  respectively. 
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The  ideal  acoustic  source  should  produce  disturbances  with  a  well-defined  and  independently  variable 
frequency  and  wave  number  spectrum,  and  independently  variable  amplitude,  from  the  linear  to  non¬ 
linear  range.  Maslov,  et  ah  [12,13,23]  have  conducted  experiments  at  Mach  2  using  a  glow  discharge  to 
provide  a  harmonic  acoustic  source.  In  the  first  version  of  this  experiment,  a  discharge  in  a  flat  splitter 
plate  created  acoustic  radiation,  which  impinged  on  the  test  boundary  layer  developing  on  an  adjacent  flat 
plate.  In  a  second  version  of  this  experiment,  the  test  flat  plate  was  rolled  180°,  so  that  the  test  boundary 
layer  was  now  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  acoustic  source  on  the  splitter  plate.  The  test  boundary  layer 
was  thus  shielded  from  direct  radiation  from  the  source.  The  leading  edge  of  the  test  flat  plate  thus 
appeared  as  a  line  acoustic  source  to  the  test  boundary'  layer,  in  emulation  of  previous  theoretical  studies 
in  the  Russian  literature.  Oblique  input  waves  inclined  20  to  40  degrees  to  the  freestream  were  found  to 
give  maximum  boundary  layer  response. 

The  second  experiment  was  repeated  at  Mach  6  using  point  and  line  glow  discharge  sources  on  the  splitter 
plate.  Input  disturbances  of  31.6  and  50  kHz  were  created.  The  largest  boundary  layer  oscillations  in  this 
case  were  created  by  oblique  waves  inclined  approximately  60  degrees  to  the  freestream.  Tlie  glow- 
discharge  used  in  this  experiment  tended  to  produce  a  rather  complex  three-dimensional  wa\  e  number 
spectrum  due  to  sound  created  by  traveling  waves  in  the  splitter-plate  boundary  layer. 

Acoustic  frequencies  of  interest  in  supersonic  and  hypersonic  flows  can  be  well  into  the  ultrasonic  range. 
A  typical  non-dimensional  frequency  F  =  10”*  would  coincide  with  a  dimensional  frequency  of  1 1.4  kHz 
for  freestream  Mach  4,  with  ambient  stagnation  conditions.  At  Mach  8  conditions,  the  ''most  dangerous” 
second  mode  frequencies  as  predicted  by  the  theory  of  Mack  [1 1]  are  on  the  order  of  100  kHz. 

A  ubiquitous  problem  in  stability  ex{>eriments  is  determination  of  the  required  acoustic  amplitude.  The 
amplitude  of  the  disturbance  must  be  large  enough  to  be  reliably  detected,  but  not  so  large  as  to  introduce 
non-linear  effects  (if  comparison  with  linear  stability  theory  is  sought).  Nishioka  and  Morkovin  [16], 
often  cited  in  low-speed  receptivity  work,  state  that  a  threshold  for  nonlinear  efiects  is  95  dB  (SPL  =1.1 
Pa).  Saric  [19]  has  shown  that  for  flows  with  low  freestream  turbulence,  the  threshold  for  nonlinearity 
depends  on  the  background  vorticity  level,  and  has  shown  linear  response  up  to  1 10  dB  (SPL  =  6.3  Pa)  for 
narrow  band  acoustic  input.  The  influence  of  compressibility  on  these  threshold  levels  is  uncertain,  but 
order-of-magnitude  sound  levels  in  conventional  supersonic  facilities,  where  acoustic  noise  is  known  to 
influence  transition  locations,  provide  some  guidance.  Hot-wire  measurements  by  Laufer  [9]  in  the  JPL 
supersonic  tunnel  showed  broadband  pressure  fluctuations  of  approximately  0.04-0.06%  of  freestream 
dynamic  pressure  over  a  Mach  range  of  1.6  to  5.0.  For  conditions  topical  of  the  Mach  4  Quiet  Flow 
Ludweig  Tube  at  Purdue  University,  this  would  be  a  sound  pressure  level  of  70  to  105  Pa  ( 131  to  134 
dB). 

Among  the  principal  difficulties  in  supersonic  and  hypersonic  acoustic  receptivity^  experiments  is  the 
generation  of  sufficiently  high-amplitude,  high-frequency  sound  in  a  low-density  en\'ironment.  For  a 
planar  acoustic  wave,  the  sound  pressure  level,  p\  may  be  related  to  the  fluid  velocity  after  the  wave 
passage,  U’,  via  the  acoustic  impedance  of  the  medium,  pa,  where  p  and  a  are  the  undisturbed  density  and 
sound  speed,  respectively,  as  p’  =  p  a  U*.  At  a  loudspeaker  sound  source  for  example.  U’  is  velocity  of 
the  speaker  surface.  For  the  same  speaker  in  a  low-density  environment,  the  sound  pressure  level  at  the 
speaker  will  thus  scale  on  pa. 

In  subsonic  stability  experiments,  acoustic  disturbances  have  typically  been  generated  using  speakers.  In 
Saric’s  experiments  [19,20],  the  speakers  were  located  around  the  circumference  of  the  plenum  of  the 
wind  tunnel  and  were  phased  so  as  to  generate  planar  acoustic  waves  normal  to  the  freestream  velocity. 
In  studies  of  traveling  disturbances  in  3-dimensional  flows.  Buck  and  Takagi  [4]  used  a  speaker  coupled 
to  a  small  hole  to  introduce  a  point  source  of  disturbances  into  a  rotating  disk  boundary  layer.  Previous 
research  has  identified  several  methods  for  introducing  acoustic  disturbances  into  the  settling  chamber  of 
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a  supersonic  wind  tunnel  [6,10,14].  Several  factors  however,  complicate  the  introduction  of  acoustic 
waves  into  the  settling  chamber.  One  issue  is  that  only  fast  waves  can  pass  the  sonic  throat,  fXJtentially 
altering  the  receptivity  that  would  be  observed  for  sources  in  a  supersonic  flow  with  both  waves  present. 
In  addftion.  sound  levels  are  attenuated  through  the  throat  passage  [6]  and  for  these  reasons  recent  work 
has  focused  on  sources  placed  in  the  supersonic  test  section. 

As  mentioned  above,  one  drawback  of  continuous  stationar>'  sources  in  supersonic  flow  is  that  they  create 
a  pattern  of  constructive/destructive  interference  between  the  fast  and  slow  portions  of  the  acoustic  waves 
emanating  from  the  source.  Therefore  any  receptivity  study  using  such  a  source  would  need  to  take  into 
account  this  interference,  and  would  also  require  some  technique  to  isolate  the  two  waves.  Because  of  the 
inherent  time  delay,  fast  and  slow  components  of  impulsive  sources,  such  as  blast  waves  and  sparks,  are 
more  easily  separated.  Impulsive  disturbance  sources  have  been  investigated  as  viable  candidates  for 
receptivity  studies,  and  for  purposes  of  practical  implementation  fall  into  two  generic  categories.  The 
first  is  a  spark  discharge,  and  the  second  is  laser-induced  breakdown  [18].  In  studies  performed  in  the 
Purdue  Quiet  Flow  Ludweig  Tube,  the  acoustic  wave  from  a  laser-induced  breakdown  was  resolved  using 
interferometry.  However,  the  acoustic  wave  could  not  be  resolved  using  a  hot-wire  anemometer  [21]. 
Sparks  and  double  diaphragm  shock  tubes  were  investigated  in  the  1960’s  [10.14,25]  principally  as 
sources  for  dynamic  blast-loading  effects,  and  a  number  of  more  recent  studies  have  examined  sparks  as 
acoustic  sources  [1,2,7,8,24].  This  work  is  directed  towards  a  better  understanding  of  spark  source 
characterization,  and  describes  both  experimental  and  numerical  studies  of  sparks  under  various  static 
pressure  and  flow  conditions. 

Physically  a  spark  discharge  creates  an  impulsive  source  of  heat,  light  and  sound  (energy)  as  a  high 
voltage  (typically  greater  than  10000  volts)  is  applied  across  two  electrodes  separated  by  gap,  ionizing  the 
gas  between  the  electrodes,  causing  a  spark  to  jump  across  the  gap.  Preliminary  studies  [5]  were 
conducted  to  examine  the  acoustic  structure  of  a  typical  spark  using  a  Xenon  Corporation  Model  437-B 
Nanopulse  ™  system,  originally  designed  as  a  li^t  source  for  high-speed  image  capture.  Schlieren 
photographs  taken  at  50  and  100  microseconds  after  spark  firing  were  presented  in  [5]  for  a  spark  gap  of 
0.050  inch  and  clearly  show  the  expected  spherical  wave  structure  moving  at  slightly  supersonic  Mach 
number.  Akram  [1]  presents  numerical  results  for  a  2-dimensional  simulation  of  a  spark  discharge  in  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  and  reports  voltage,  current  and  energy  transient  during  the  spark  firing. 
Neglecting  the  departure  from  local  thermodynamic  equilibrium  during  the  initial  spark  formation  (first 
10  nanoseconds)  and  using  the  experimental  measurements  of  Borghese  et  al  [3]  for  the  current  transient. 
Akram  computes  an  energy  of  about  12  mJ  delivered  to  the  gas  in  the  spark  channel  (0.05  inch  diameter  x 
0.050  length)  over  a  60  nanosecond  time  interval.  White  et.al  [24]  describe  numerical  simulations  of 
sparks  using  energy  sources  in  the  co'mpressible  Navier-Stokes  equations  to  study  spark  generated  shocks 
passing  through  a  stationary  glow  discharge. 

Distortions  of  the  acoustic  waves  due  to  the  f^o^vfleld  around  the  source,  also  introduce  unknown 
consequences,  in  particular  the  influence  of  viscous  effects  as  the  waves  pass  through  the  test  section  w  all 
boundaiy  layer.  These  effects  have  been  studied  in  the  present  work,  for  comparison  with  the  inviscid 
results  with  the  same  impulsive  disturbance  passing  through  a  laminar  boundaiy  layer. 


Development  and  Validation  of  the  Numerical  Model 

Numerical  models  for  various  types  of  acoustic  sources  under  various  flow  conditions  were  developed 
using  the  two-dimensional  version  of  the  Fluent  CFD  code.  Fluent  5.1  is  a  mature  finite-volume  code, 
which  solves  the  full,  unsteady,  compressible  Navier-Stokes  equations  and  allows  for  great  flexibilitv'  in 
terms  of  sources  in  the  conservation  equations  and  boundary  conditions.  The  previous  work  of  Akram 
[1],  White  et  al  [24]  and  others,  indicated  that  successful  computation  of  the  acoustic  pressure  field  could 
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be  obtained  by  modeling  the  spark  as  an  impulsive  (time-dependent)  source  of  energy  input  to  the  gas 
over  an  extremely  small  time  interval  into  a  very  small  region  of  space  simulating  the  spark  channel.  It 
was  also  recognized  that  a  source  of  momentum  in  this  region  might  provide  a  reasonable  representation 
of  the  physics  as  well.  Before  attempting  to  model  the  spark  source  however,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
any  model  should  be  validated  against  existing  theoretical  solutions.  Neglecting  the  influence  of  viscositv 
and  thermal  conductivity,  Morse  and  Ingard  [15]  develop  theoretical  solutions  for  harmonic  point  sources 
in  still  air  and  moving  supersonically,  which  were  used  to  validate  the  model.  Schmisseur  et  al  [22] 
provide  transformed  solutions  from  the  theory  of  Morse  and  Ingard  for  a  stationary'  source  placed  in  a 
supersonic  flow  which  they  also  compared  with  experimental  data  at  Mach  2.8,  Their  theoretical  results 
were  also  used  in  model  validation. 

Time-dependent  sources  of  energ\'  and/or  momentum  are  input  to  the  Fluent  code  through  user-defined 
functions.  Momentum  sources  require  the  additional  specification  of  the  momentum  source  direction 
(two  direction  cosines  for  the  2-D  code).  An  energy  source  gives  rise  to  a  radial  outflow  rather  than  flow 
in  a  specified  direction  as  is  the  case  with  momentum  sources.  The  point  source  theory  was  developed  for 
a  pulsating  sphere,  and  such  a  radial  momentum  source  cannot  be  modeled  simultaneously  with  the  user- 
defined  function  necessary  in  Fluent.  In  addition,  previous  work  gave  credence  to  the  use  of  an  impulsive 
point  source  of  energy  as  a  reasonable  spark  model,  so  the  choice  was  made  to  emplo\  an  energy  source 
disturbance  model  for  this  work.  In  support  of  this  decision,  Figures  1  and  2  show  the  velocity  vectors  for 
impulsive  sources  of  both  energ>*  and  y-momentum  at  nearly  the  same  instant  in  time,  as  computed  by 
Fluent.  The  energy  source  shows  a  radial  outflow  from  the  source,  while  the  y-momentum  source  shows 
an  obvious  preferred  direction,  not  representative  of  the  physics.  In  order  to  test  this  concept,  model 
validation  began  with  a  continuous  harmonic  energy  source  at  25  kHz  in  still  air.  The  Fluent  results  were 
compared  with  the  analytical  solution  developed  by  Morse  and  Ingard  [15]  for  stationary  point  sources. 
The  amplitude  of  the  energy  source  was  chosen  to  be  20  million  W/m’^  and  solutions  were  computed  on  a 
nonuniform  401  x  27  grid  in  a  physical  domain  24  inches  long  x  2.5  inches  high.  The  size  of  the  source 
was  chosen  to  be  0.05  x  0.05  inch.  The  Fluent  inviscid  model  was  invoked  and  the  resulting  time- 
dependent  compressible  flow  field  computed  for  the  harmonic  disturbance  input.  The  computation  was 
carried  out  to  800  psec,  i.e.  20  cycles  of  the  25  kHz  source  oscillation.  As  described  in  the  theory,  for 
regions  near  the  source  (i.e.  the  radius  of  the  location  of  interest  small  compared  to  the  wavelength  of  the 
acoustic  disturbance  (r<^)),  a  phase  shift  exists  between  radial  velocity  and  pressure.  Reference  [15] 
describes  the  theoretical  relationship  between  radial  velocity^  and  pressure  for  a  point  source  (pulsating 
sphere  of  very  small  radius),  with  phase  and  amplitude  relations  given  by: 
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(p  =  phase  shift  (sec) 

X  =  wavelength  (m) 

T  =  period  of  source  (sec) 
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r  =  distant  from  observed  point  to  the  source(m) 

P  =  disturbance  Pressure  (Pa) 

p  =  density  (kg/m^) 

c  =  sound  speed  (m/sec) 


Far  from  the  source  (r»X)  the  theory  predicts  the  pressure  and  velocity  to  be  in-phase  and  simply  related 
as: 

pc 

Figures  3  and  4  show  computed  pressure  and  y-velocity  as  a  function  of  time  at  a  two  points  on  the  y-axis 
(hence  y-velocity  is  equivalent  to  radial  velocity),  one  near  the  source  on  the  y-axis  (x  =  0  m.  y  =  3.2 le- 
03  m)  and  one  far  from  the  source  (x  =  0,  y  =  3.55e-02  m)  for  a  static  absolute  pressure  of  101325  Pa  and 
a  temperature  of  300K.  These  x  and  y  coordinates  are  referenced  to  the  source  location.  As  predicted  by 
the  theory,  a  phase  shift  between  pressure  and  velocity  is  observed  near  the  source,  with  these  functions 
gradually  becoming  in-phase  farther  from  the  source.  The  computed  average  phase  shift  near  the  source 
was  (p  =  3.6  psec  as  compared  to  (p  =  3.86  psec  from  the  theory  of  Morse  and  Ingard.  Figure  5  compares 
the  computed  disturbance  pressure  with  the  computed  r-velocity  times  pc,  divided  by  the  square  root  of 
(l+(Xy2nr)^2)  at  a  location  near  the  source  (x  =  0  m,  y  =  3.21e-03  m).  Figure  6  shows  the  periodic 
numerical  disturbance  velocity  far  from  the  source  (x  =  0,  y  =  3.55e-02  m)  compared  with  P/pc  at  the 
same  location.  Both  figures  confirm  the  numerical  results  against  the  inviscid  point  source  theory. 
Additional  confirmation  is  obtained  from  Figure  7  which  shows  contours  of  the  instantaneous  pressure 
perturbation  for  the  25  kHz  harmonic  source  in  still  air  (at  the  end  time  of  SOOpsec),  clearly  indicating 
the  expected  wavelength  of  0.01389  m  for  the  acoustic  disturbance. 

Having  validated  the  ability  to  properly  resolve  acoustic  disturbances  in  still  air,  the  energy  source  model 
was  used  to  simulate  a  25  kHz  harmonic  point  source  in  a  supersonic  flow,  by  introducing  the  disturbance 
into  the  same  channel  (24  x  2.5  inch)  carrying  a  Mach  3  inviscid  flow.  The  physics  of  this  disturbance 
flow  field  are  complicated  considerably  by  the  presence  of  the  two  (fast  and  slow)  traveling  waves,  as 
described  above.  Schmissuer  et  al.  [22]  have  used  the  theory  of  Morse  and  Ingard  [15]  to  plot  the  spatial 
variation  of  amplitude  and  phase  for  a  fixed  harmonic  point  source  at  28  kHz  in  a  supersonic  flow  at 
Mach  2.8.  Their  equations  were  used  to  compute  theoretical  amplitude  and  phase  distributions  that  were 
then  compared  with  the  numerical  results.  As  described  above  and  detailed  in  their  paper,  the  flow  field 
in  the  Mach  cone  downstream  of  the  source  results  from  the  interaction  between  the  fast  and  slow 
acoustic  waves.  The  disturbance  pressure  field  downstream  of  the  source  can  be  considered  as  a  periodic 
disturbance  having  the  same  frequency  as  the  source  with  a  modulated  amplitude  and  phase.  In  order  to 
make  valid  comparisons  with  this  supersonic  flow  theory,  the  source  region  must  be  small  enough  to  truly 
represent  a  point  source.  The  source  size  and  grid  chosen  for  the  harmonic  source  in  still  air  turned  out  to 
be  too  large  to  properly  resolve  the  disturbance  for  the  supersonic  case.  After  refining  the  grid  adjacent  to 
the  wall,  the  size  of  the  source  was  decreased  to  0.2  x  0.1  mm.  The  source  power  input  was  then 
modified  to  comprehend  this  change;  the  amplitude  of  the  energy  source  was  ultimately  chosen  to  be 
1400  million  wW,  although  two  other  values,  100  million  and  500  million  W/m  ,  were  also  studied  with 
no  qualitative  change  in  the  results.  For  a  source  frequency  of  25kHz  and  an  energy  input  of  1400  million 
W/m\  the  rms  sound  pressure  amplitude  at  x  =  0.015.  y  =  0  was  computed  to  be  about  3  Pa  (105  dB) 
(coordinates  referenced  to  source  location  at  (0,0)).  Figure  8  shows  the  contours  of  pressure  amplitude 
and  Figure  9  the  contours  of  instantaneous  pressure  at  a  time  of  500  ps.  These  figures  agree  wed  with 
those  presented  in  Schmisseur  et  al  [22].  Figure  10  shows  time  plots  of  the  pressure  disturbance  at  the 
indicated  spatial  locations  downstream.  The  relative  phase  of  the  pressure  at  each  point  was  computed 
usin*^  the  cross-correlation  function  in  Matlab.  Phase  shifts  computed  near  the  source  exhibit  slight 
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discrepancy  with  the  phase  predicted  by  the  theory,  improving  at  points  farther  downstream.  For 
example,  the  theory  predicts  a  relative  phase  between  x  =  0.015  m  and  x  =  0.035  m  of  about  1.8x. 
whereas  the  numerical  solutions  give  a  phase  of  2. lit;  between  0.035  and  0.055  the  theory  predicts  2.77t. 
while  the  numerical  results  gave  2.7jr;  between  0.055  and  0.075  the  prediction  is  2.67i,  and  the  numerical 
results  gave  l.ln.  These  results  are  documented  in  the  cross-correlation  functions  shown  in  Figures  1 1 
through  1 3,  which  were  compared  with  the  unwrapped  phase  from  the  inviscid  theory,  show'n  in  Figure 
14  (vertical  axis  in  multiples  ofrt)  as  a  function  of  distance  from  the  source  along  the  x-axis.  The  dashed 
curve  in  each  of  these  figures  is  the  cross-correlation  of  the  upstream  function  with  itself,  to  confirm  a 
reference.  Since  the  theory  was  developed  for  a  point  source  of  radial  momentum  (pulsating  sphere),  it  is 
expected  that  the  energy  input  at  the  source  w  ill  require  some  region  of  equilibration  before  the  proper 
disturbance  momentum  phase  is  observed.  Despite  this  small  discrepancy  in  phase,  these  results  do 
provide  acceptable  validation  of  the  energy  source  model  that  was  subsequently  used  to  simulate 
impulsive  spark  disturbances  as  described  in  the  following  section. 


Numerical  Results  for  Impulsive  Energy  Sources 

After  validation  of  the  energy  source  model  in  Fluent  for  harmonic  sources,  an  impulsive  source  was 
simulated  in  still  air  for  comparison  with  the  experimental  data  presented  and  discussed  later  in  this 
report.  The  energy-input  level  was  varied  but  was  ahvays  assumed  to  be  input  over  a  60-nanosecond  time 
inter\'al  (after  ref  [1])  into  a  region  0.1875  inch  long  x  0.050  inch  high.  The  solutions  were  computed  on 
a  staggered  401  x  27  grid,  24  inches  long  and  2.5  inches  high,  with  high  resolution  near  the  source  and 
along  the  lower  wall.  Figure  15  shows  plots  of  the  transient  pressure  pulse  generated  by  an  energy  source 
of  2.21  E+10  W/m^  (corresponding  to  7.9  mJ  into  the  gas)  for  the  spark  gap  of  0.1875  inch  at  various 
distances  from  the  source,  for  a  static  pressure  of  3  kPa.  This  static  pressure  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
static  pressure  expected  at  Mach  3  conditions  in  the  AFIT  wind  tunnel.  Figure  16  shows  plots  of  the 
experimental  data  for  the  same  spark  gap  (0.1875  inch)  at  the  same  distances  from  the  source.  The 
oscillation  observed  in  the  data  not  present  in  the  numerical  solution  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the 
experimental  results  section  below.  It  is  the  peak  pulse  amplitude  that  is  of  principal  concern  to  energy- 
input  level,  and  these  plots  show  a  difference  of  about  30  %,  between  theory  and  computation. 
Comparison  of  the  variation  of  this  peak  SPL  vs.  distance  from  the  source,  however,  is  made  in  Figure  17, 
and  reveals  this  energy  input  choice  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  for  this  spark  gap.  Additional  insight 
is  gained  by  re-examining  the  transient  pressure  plots  at  various  distances  from  the  source,  for  both 
numerical  and  experimental  results  in  Figures  15  and  16.  The  experimental  data  show  that  although  the 
peak  amplitude  of  the  pressure  pulse  decays  with  increasing  distance,  the  pulse  width  remains  fairly 
constant,  with  sharp  leading  and  trailing  edges  as  would  be  expected  for  a  spherical  wave.  On  the  other 
hand  the  numerical  results  show  the  pulse  to  widen  as  it  propagates,  consistent  with  cylindrical  wave 
behavior  expected  for  the  2-D  model. 

Detailed  results  for  this  impulsive  energy  input  in  still  air  are  best  described  by  examining  Figure  18. 
which  shows  static  pressure  contours  at  6  instants  in  time  as  the  wave  moves  out  from  the  source.  The 
time  for  each  contour  is  given  in  the  inset  and  the  height  of  the  channel  is  2.5  inches  as  before.  Figure  19 
shows  the  same  data  with  the  contouring  interval  kept  constant  at  each  time,  to  more  clearly  illustrate 
amplitude  changes.  From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  wave  moves  away  from  the  source  initially 
at  supersonic  Mach  number  (M  =  1.22)  and  gradually  begins  to  slow  and  weaken  as  the  energv  is 
distributed  over  an  expanding  wavefront.  The  computation  was  stopped  when  the  wave  reached  the  top 
of  the  channel,  i.e.  when  reflection  was  first  observed.  These  results  are  consistent  w  ith  the  previous 
experimental  observ  ations  of  Buck  et  al  [5]  for  spark  generated  disturbances,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
simulating  the  spark  disturbance  in  a  supersonic  flow. 
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The  spark  model  was  first  employed  to  study  impulsive  disturbances  m  an  mviscid  supersonic  flow  at 
Mach  3.  Figure  20  shows  contours  of  static  pressure  during  the  evolution  of  the  impulsive  disturbance  ^ 
it  propagates  and  convects  downstream  into  the  Mach  cone.  Here  again  the  contour  interval  for  each 
display  is  chosen  to  enhance  visualization  of  the  disturbance,  and  varies  from  contour  to  contour.  Figure 
21  shows  disturbance  velocities  at  the  same  6  instants  in  time  and  is  particularly  instructive  as  to  the 
phvsics  of  this  phenomenon.  This  sequence  of  contours  reveals  that  the  wavefront  is  really  comprised  ot 
t\\o  parts  -  the  slow  mode  associated  with  the  upstream  front  (blue  color)  and  the  fast  mode  associated 
Ns  ith  the  downstream  front  (red  color).  Because  of  the  difference  in  phase  velocities  the\  separate  more  as 
time  passes,  distorting  the  wavefront  shape.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  transient  pressures  that  result 
from  the  impulsive  disturbance,  shown  in  Figure  23.  Here  the  pressure  at  three  different  points  on  an  ^c 
of  radius  2  inches  centered  at  the  source  (hence  at  the  same  distance  from  the  source),  namely  a)  along  die 
wall  b)  in  the  center  of  the  Mach  cone,  and  c)  above  the  Mach  cone  are  plotted.  For  the  stagnation 
conditions  assumed  here  (Po  =  125  kPa  and  To  =  300  K),  the  freestream  mean  velocity  and  sonic  velocity 
are  623  m/sec  and  207  m/sec  respectively.  At  a  point  2  inches  from  the  source,  the  fast  mode  should 
therefore  arrive  in  61  psec  and  the  slow  mode  in  121  psec.  The  numerical  solutions  predict  these  same 
arrival  times  to  less  than  1%  difference.  Along  the  wall  for  this  mviscid  case,  the  lyger  x-component  of 
phase  velocity  allows  the  wave  to  arrive  slightly  sooner  and  drop  to  lower  values  in  the  rarefaction  behind 
the  wave  as  expected.  The  absence  of  any  computed  disturbance  above  the  Mach  cone  provides^ 
additional  validation  of  the  acoustic  nature  of  this  impulse  disturbance.  Similar  plots  at  distances  ot  j 
and  4  inches  from  the  source  are  shown  in  Figures  24  and  25  indicating  the  same  behavior,  delaye  or 

longer  times. 


Of  paramount  interest  to  any  future  receptivity  experiment  is  the  influence  of  viscosity  on  the  %\ave 
characteristics  of  an  impulsive  disturbance.  In  order  to  study  this  effect,  the  inviscid  solutions  were 
compared  with  numerical  results  obtained  for  the  same  impulsive  energy  input  to  a  laminar  flow  at  Mach 
3.  Figures  26  and  27  show  contours  of  disnirbance  pressure  and  velocity'  at  6  instants  in  time  as  the  wave 
moves  out  the  same  channel,  solved  on  the  same  grid.  The  reference  point  is  the  source  location  indicated 
bv  the  small  circle  in  Figure  26.  Two  observations  from  these  contours  are  unrelated  to  the  impulsive 
disturbance  behavior  but  require  a  brief  comment.  First  is  the  Mach  wave  emanating  from  the 
disturbance  created  at  the  leading  edge  of  die  lower  channel  wall  as  a  result  of  suddenly  enforcing  the  no¬ 
slip  condition  there,  and  second  is  the  small  region  near  the  lower  right  corner  where  the  (unknown) 
pressure  outlet  condition  influences  the  subsonic  portion  of  the  boundary  layer.  These  effects  are  tar 
removed  from  the  disturbance  under  study  and  should  have  no  significant  influence  on  the  conclusions. 
These  contours  indicate  additional  distortion  of  the  wavefront  due  to  changing  phase  velocity  through  the 
boundary  layer  and  a  strong  disturbance  amplitude  modulation.  In  Figure  27  the  boundary  layer  is  much 
too  thin  to  reveal  details  of  the  disturbance  behavior;  however  near  the  wall  the  disturbance  must  move 
upstream  and  downstream  at  the  sonic  velocity,  but  begin  to  exhibit  the  same  dual-mode  behavior  in  the 
outer  supersonic  regions  of  the  boundarv'  layer.  Of  course  the  disturbance  velocity  must  also  sjisfr  the 
no-slip  condition  at  the  wall,  which  makes  interpretation  of  zoomed  velocity'  contours  difficult.  Figure  -8 
however  shows  zoomed  contours  of  the  disturbance  pressure  for  the  laminar  boundaiy  layer,  at  the  same 
6  instants  in  time  as  in  Figure  26.  Of  course  the  position  of  the  zoomed  disturbance  changes  from  instant 
to  instant  but  can  be  located  using  the  reference  point  in  Figure  26.  The  complex  wave  behavior  in  the 
boundary  layer  is  clearly  evident  in  the  distorted  pressure  profiles  that  are  observed. 


Perhaps  more  instructive  are  the  transient  pressures  computed  at  the  same  three  points  on  a  2  inch  radius 
arc  as  were  shown  above  for  the  inviscid  flow.  These  are  displayed  in  Figure  29  and  immediately  rev^l  a 
number  interesting  changes  for  the  viscous  flow.  First  an  amplitude  modulation  of  approximately  50-  o  is 
revealed  perhaps  better  illustrated  in  Figures  30  and  31  where  the  viscous  results  are  compared  with  the 
inviscid  solutions,  at  the  same  points  on  the  wall  and  in  the  center  of  the  Mach  cone.  From  these  resmts  it 
is  also  evident  that  there  is  almost  no  influence  on  the  phase  of  the  fast  mode  due  to  the  presence  ot  t  e 
boundary  layer,  but  the  slow  mode  is  phase  delayed  by  nearly  15  psec  in  the  Mach  cone.  Figures  j.. 
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through  35  show  the  same  comparisons  of  viscous  and  inviscid  disturbance  pressures  for  points  3  and  4 
inches  from  the  source.  Also  apparent  in  Figure  29  is  a  broadening  of  the  slow-  mode  peak  in  the  Mach 
cone  compared  to  along  the  wall,  not  present  in  the  inviscid  solution  as  well  as  a  much  stronger  amplitude 
modulation  for  the  point  near  the  wall,  as  expected. 

Because  the  incorporation  of  viscosity  into  the  model  significantly  complicates  the  physics  of  the  acoustic 
wave  propagation  in  a  supersonic  flow,  results  for  the  laminar  boundary  layer  are  difficult  to  verify 
beyond  the  simple  checks  mentioned  above.  However,  the  model  validation  done  using  the  inviscid 
theory  gives  confidence  that  these  extended  results  are  reasonable.  Additional  experimental  confirmation 
in  a  supersonic  facility'  would  of  course  be  desirable  and  should  be  continued  with  an  appropriate  sound 
pressure  sensor,  as  per  the  experimental  observations  discussed  in  the  next  section.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  a  turbulent  boundary  layer  on  the  acoustic  pulse  is  of  great  practical  interest  and  pending 
future  funding,  is  planned  for  the  next  phase  of  this  work. 


Experimental  Apparatus  and  Procedure 

Design  and  development  of  a  repeatable  experiment  created  a  number  of  technical  challenges,  involving 
not  only  sensing/noise  questions,  but  fabrication  issues  as  well.  Figures  36  and  37  show  photographs  of 
the  apparatus  as  finally  used  to  generate  spark  disturbances  and  acquire  all  sound  pressure  measurements, 
and  it  is  worthwhile  to  describe  and  document  the  development  history.  The  vacuum  chamber  is 
comprised  of  an  aluminum  base.  5/8-inch  thick  and  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  2-inch  evacuation  hole, 
feeding  into  2-inch  copper  tube,  reduced  to  3/8-inch  Tygon  tubing  for  connection  to  a  standard 
mechanical  vacuum  pump  (Sargeant- Welsh,  Model  8810).  A  10-inch  diameter  bell  jar,  24  inches  high 
(18-inch  vertical  sides)  sits  on  the  base,  which  has  tapped  holes  for  two  ‘/2-inch  diameter  threaded  rods 
which  support  the  spark  electrodes  and  the  sensors.  Two  y4-NPT  holes  were  tapped  in  the  base  to  permit 
the  high  voltage  leads  and  the  pressure  sensor  signals  to  pass  through.  Shielded  BNC  cables  were  used 
for  the  sound  pressure  sensors;  the  high  voltage  leads  were  8  mm  automotive  spark  plug  wires  with  right 
angle  boots.  It  turned  out  that  the  best  combination  of  cables  here  was  to  have  a  resistive  wire  (carbon 
core)  on  the  high  voltage  supply  and  a  metallic  wire-wound  core  on  the  ground  side.  Electrical  noise  was 
observed  to  increase  significantly  when  both  leads  were  metallic  core  and  if  both  leads  were  resistive 
core,  the  spark  tended  to  Jump  to  undesired  locations  at  low  pressures.  Grounding  the  base  also  gave  rise 
to  similar  problems  with  unwanted  spark  jumps. 

Several  high  voltage  power  supplies  were  considered  using  high-tum  ratio  transformer  coils  from  simple 
designs  that  were  published  on  the  Internet.  A  number  of  low  cost  Tesla  coil  construction  details  and 
other  high  voltage  power  supply  designs  were  discovered  at  the  following  URLs; 

URL  1  http://www.geocities.com'CapeCanaveral/Lab/5322/hv2.html 

URL  2  http://bs.cytv.comy'menschea^e-etzold/archiv/spark.htm 

URL  3  http://\N"ww. voltnet.com/ 

URL  4  http://iunitec.ist.utl.pt'einfo  psu.html 

URL  5  http://home.earthlink.neL~iimlux/hv/hvmain.htm 

URL  6  http://freeweb.pdq.net'headstron,g/ind2.htm 

Although  simple  and  inexpensive,  most  of  these  designs  do  not  permit  controlled  triggering  of  the  spark. 
At  the  first  web  site  a  triggerable  design  using  two  standard  automotive  coils  connected  in  anti-parallel 
was  described  (see  Appendix  A).  This  design  was  built  and  tested  but  the  triggering  scheme  was 
unsatisfactory  because  the  voltage  is  applied  across  the  electrodes  continuously  during  the  entire 

grounded  half  of  the  trigger  cycle,  so  that  the  sparks  fire  repeatedly  as  breakdown  occurs  and  recurs 

during  this  half  cycle  (sizzling  spark).  However  a  commercially  available  automotive  ignition  system 
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(Holley  HP  Annihilaior  800-100,  w/Laser  Shot  Pro  coil)  designed  to  produce  controlled  repetition  of 
single  sparks  was  also  tested.  Implementation  of  this  unit  proved  to  be  quite  convenient  because  it  is 
designed  to  be  triggered  by  either  points  or  electronic  distributors,  so  was  easily  adapted  for  square  wave 
function  generator  input.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  to  produce  multiple  sparks  at  each  trigger, 
triggering  could  be  set  at  frequencies  low  enough  to  permit  complete  damping  of  the  sound  from  the  last 
spa'k  before  the  first  spark  of  the  next  trigger  was  fired.  For  a  trigger  frequency  of  3  Hz,  the  built-in  time 
beuveen  multiple  sparks  for  this  unit  was  measured  to  be  1 .2  msec  (at  3  Hz  the  unit  is  designed  to  produce 
6  sparks).  However,  the  maximum  trigger  frequency  capability  of  the  unit  is  over  650  Hz.  which  could  be 
useful  for  ensemble  averaging  in  blow-down  w  ind  tunnels.  The  number  of  multiple  sparks  is  reduced  as 
the  trigger  frequency  increases  and  at  the  highest  frequency,  a  single  spark  is  produced.  For  all  data 
reported  herein,  the  trigger  frequency  was  3  Hz,  and  the  number  of  ensemble  averages  was  32.  The  latter 
was  chosen  based  on  no  observable  change  in  the  time  signal  for  larger  number  of  averages. 

Fabrication  of  an  easily  adjustable  spark  head  was  also  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  project.  Electrode 
fabrication  presents  difficulties  because  a  highly  insulating  dielectric  material  must  surround  each  of 
them,  particularly  important  at  the  low  pressures.  Standard  automotive  spark  plugs  have  excellent  ceramic 
insulators  and  provide  a  low  cost  solution,  but  the  high  voltage  electrode  is  much  too  close  to  the  metallic 
threaded  portion  to  be  useful  in  this  application.  However  it  was  discovered  that  the  center  electrode  is 
easily  removed  by  cutting  away  the  hex/threaded  portion  (with  the  ground  electrode)  and  extracting  the 
insulated  center.  Holders  were  then  fabricated  from  plexiglas  and  nylon  C-clamps  with  nylon  machine 
screws  to  hold  this  center  electrode  in  place  on  the  vertical  threaded  rod  extending  from  the  base. 
Electrical  connections  were  made  with  standard  booted  clip  contacts,  designed  to  fit  tightly  around  the 
ribbed  insulator.  Both  resistor  and  non-resistor  spark  plugs  were  tried,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the 
resistor  plugs  again  create  unwanted  spark  jump  problems.  In  fact  at  the  low  pressures,  current  bleeding 
could  be  observed  at  numerous  locations  including,  around  the  boots,  through  the  epoxied  base  plugs  and 
even  through  the  lead  wire  insulation  itself  when  the  total  resistance  of  the  spark  gap/electrode/lead 
combination  became  too  large.  Due  to  time  and  money  constraints,  electrical  measurements  were  not 
attempted  on  the  high  voltage  side,  but  it  is  planned  to  devise  an  experiment  to  measure  voltage  and 
current  transients  during  the  spark  firing  at  the  next  phase  of  this  work.  Knowledge  of  the  actual  energy 
delivered  to  the  gas  would  be  quite  useful  for  comparison  w  ith  the  numerical  predictions  described  above. 

Finding  a  suitable  sensor  for  these  short  duration,  low  pressure  pulses  that  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  intense  spike  of  electromagnetic  noise  created  at  each  spark  firing  was  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
of  all  the  experimental  difficulties.  In  addition  to  a  Kulite  XCW-093  low-pressure  piezoresistive  sensor, 
two  condenser  microphone  configurations  were  tried,  one  externally  powered  (RS  270-090C  with  a  5V 
DC  excitation)  and  an  Optimus  33-3013  powered  by  a  1 .5  V  battery.  Signals  from  the  microphones  were 
mV  level  and  could  be  read  directly  by  the  8-bit  HP  54645A  digital  scope.  The  Kulite  bridge  was 
supplied  with  15  V  DC  excitation  from  an  HP  3630A  DC  power  supply  and  the  differential  output  signal 
was  amplified  using  a  Burr-Brown  instrumentation  amplifier  INA103  configured  for  a  gain  of  100. 

From  the  previous  summer  1998  work,  high  frequency  ringing  in  the  Kulite  sensor  signal  for  static 
conditions  was  known  to  exist  (see  e.g.  Figures  16  and  18.  ref  [5]).  Although  the  source  ot  this  ringing 
was  unknown,  it  was  speculated  that  this  might  be  due  to  either  sound  reflections  in  the  spark  cavity  or 
dynamic  response  of  the  sensing  element.  To  eliminate  the  cavity  influence,  the  present  experiment  was 
conducted  with  the  electrodes  centered  in  the  bell  jar,  with  the  sensor  placed  closer  to  the  source  than  any 
adjacent  reflecting  surfaces.  Figure  38  shows  signals  from  both  the  Kulite  and  the  Optimus  mic  under 
static  atmospheric  pressure,  clearly  indicating  the  presence  of  this  ringing  in  the  Kulite  signal,  not  present 
in  the  condenser  mic  signal.  The  figure  also  reveals  another  problem  with  the  Kulite  sensor,  nameh 
much  more  susceptibility  to  induced  noise  from  the  spark  firing.  Because  of  this,  and  the  persistent 
oscillations  in  the  Kulite  signal,  it  was  concluded  that  this  sensor  would  not  be  the  best  choice  to  resolve 
the  sound  pressure  pulse,  and  therefore  all  data  reported  herein  are  for  the  Optimus  mic.  It  was  also 
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observed  that  this  battery  powered  mic  performed  much  better  than  the  externally  powered  RS  270-090C 
condenser  mic  in  terms  of  induced  noise  in  the  signal,  ostensibly  because  the  power  cables  supplying  the 
mic,  were  also  observed  to  pick  up  the  noise  created  by  the  spark  firing.  This  electromagnetic  noise 
coupling  w'as  also  observed  to  be  sensitive  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  power,  high  voltage  wires  and 
signal  cabling.  This  observation  also  provided  support  for  the  decision  to  use  the  Optimus  mic. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  for  5  different  spark  gaps  ranging  from  0.1875  inch  (4.76  mm)  to  1.5 
inches  (38.1  mm),  at  7  different  static  pressures  ranging  from  95  to  3  kPa  nominal.  The  transient  sound 
pressures  produced  by  the  spark  were  measured  with  the  Optimus  mic  placed  at  various  locations  from 
the  source  ranging  from  0.5  inch  (12.7  mm)  to  3.5  inches  (88.9  mm).  It  was  disco\ered  that  for  lower 
pressures,  the  mic  could  not  be  placed  too  near  the  source  or  the  spark  would  jump  to  the  mic  body,  the 
limiting  distance  being  roughly  (V3  /  2)  x  (the  length  of  the  spark  gap),  as  expected  for  the  geometry  (i.e. 
the  mic  would  then  be  closer  to  the  high  voltage  electrode  than  the  ground  electrode).  As  mentioned 
above,  all  spark  data  were  taken  using  a  3  Hz  trigger,  and  at  each  trigger  2000  point  ensembles  were 
sampled  at  2  MHz  (1  msec  total  sampling  time  per  ensemble)  and  averaged  in  the  time  domain  over  32 
ensembles  using  an  HP  54645A  digital  oscilloscope.  The  averaged  data  was  then  downloaded  to  a  PC  for 
post  processing  using  the  HP  BenchLink  software. 


Experimental  Results  and  Discussion 

Figures  39  and  40  shows  results  from  typical  sound  pressure  measurements  for  a  spark  gap  of  0.1875 
inch,  for  pressures  of  91 .3  kPa  and  3.45  kPa,  respectively.  Each  curve  represents  the  SPL  for  a  different 
distance  from  the  source.  The  shape  of  the  pulses  is  as  expected,  with  a  large  overpressure  associated 
with  the  initial  wavefront,  followed  by  a  rarefaction  region  behind  the  compression  wave.  The  duration 
of  the  positive  pulse  is  about  15  psec,  consistent  with  the  previous  measurements  of  Wright  and 
Medendorf  [27],  and  in  good  agreement  with  the  numerical  predictions  described  above,  for  points  close 
to  the  source.  Time  zero  is  the  trigger  event  and  the  small  glitch  observable  in  the  signals  prior  to  the 
large  rise,  is  the  spark-firing  event,  typically  occurring  60psec  after  the  trigger.  Also  evident  in  the  plots 
are  smaller  peaks  much  later  in  time  (about  700  psec  or  so  after  the  spark  firing)  that  were  verified  to  be 
reflections  from  the  bell  Jar  glass  (by  moving  the  jar  these  pulses  were  observed  to  shift  in  time).  The 
very  low  amplitude  oscillations  discernable  at  about  400  psec  from  spark  fire  were  verified  to  be 
reflections  from  the  electrode  holders.  It  can  also  be  observed  that  the  peak  overpressure  decreases  with 
decreasing  static  chamber  pressure  from  125  Pa  at  91.3  kPa  to  26.4  Pa  at  3.45  kPa  as  expected.  The 
behavior  of  peak  pulse  amplitude  with  distance  from  the  source  is  also  as  expected,  but  an  interesting 
change  in  the  signal  is  observed  for  the  low-pressure  case,  namely  the  appearance  of  oscillations  at  about 
35  kHz.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  for  all  gaps  and  all  distances  from  the  mic:  it  was  also  observed 
for  the  other  condenser  mic,  although  the  frequency  of  these  oscillations  was  observed  to  be  sensor 
dependent.  This  is  evidence  that  the  sensor  response  itself  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  ringing,  with  the 
speculation  that  at  the  higher  static  pressures  enough  air  is  present  to  damp  this  ringing  to  unobservable 
levels.  A  summary  description  and  significant  observations  from  all  spark  data  are  discussed  in  the 
follow'ing  paragraphs. 

One  observ'ation  worthy  of  note  (and  one  that  remains  unexplained),  is  the  zero  drift^shift  that  begins  to 
appear  in  some  measurements  where  the  mic  is  very  close  to  the  spark  gap  (more  prevalent  for  larger 
gaps).  It  is  believed  that  the  condenser  element  of  the  mic  may  be  picking  up  some  charge  from  the 
ionized  gas  created  during  the  sparking  that  remains  on  the  mic  after  the  spark  dies  out.  Farther  from  the 
spark  gap,  ion  concentrations  are  probably  low  enough  to  prevent  this  phenomenon  from  affecting  the 
measurement.  The  peak  pressure  may  still  be  captured  adequately,  but  this  observation  indicates  that 
other  sensing  techniques  should  be  attempted  in  the  next  phase  of  this  work,  to  obtain  confidence  in  the 
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SPL  measurements  near  the  spark.  The  photo-acoustic  detector  (P.AD)  described  by  White  et  al  [27]  is 
one  promising  possibility  although  they  did  not  attempt  measurements  very  close  to  the  spark  Moreover, 
this  sensor  has  an  extremely  rapid  rise  time  and  these  additional  measurements  would  also  serve  to 
confirm  die  Optimus  mic  data,  particularly  with  regard  to  any  transient  response  concerns. 

Of  major  significance  are  the  summary  plots  provided  in  Figure  41.  Here  the  measured  maximum  sound 
pressure  pulse  in  dB  for  each  spark  gap  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  static  pressure  for  fixed  distance  from 
the  source  One  of  the  first  points  to  make  is  the  fact  that  for  the  larger  spark  gaps,  high  static  pressure 
data  is  not  available,  because  the  spark  could  not  be  made  to  jump  the  gap  under  these  conditions  For  a 
gap  of  25.4  mm  data  could  only  be  taken  below  69  kPa  and  for  the  largest  gap  of  38.1  mm,  a  34  kPa 
maximum  was  observed  (38.1  mm  gap  summary  results  are  not  presented).  As  expected  the  maximum 
sound  pressure  level  decreases  with  decreasing  pressure,  but  it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  nature  ot  this 
dependence,  namely,  the  sharp  drop-off  that  occurs  below  about  10  kPa.  Static  pressures  above  this 
provide  only  modest  decreases  in  sound  pressure  with  decreasing  static  pressure.  This  finding  impo^nt 
in  choosing  stagnation  conditions  for  any  future  receptivity  experiment.  Figure  42  shows  the  same  data^ 
with  the  maximum  sound  pressure  pulse  now  plotted  as  a  function  of  distance  from  the  source,  for  fixed 
static  pressure.  Recognizing  the  dB  scale  for  these  plots,  it  is  apparent  that  the  peak  sound  pressure  drops 
exponentially  with  distance  from  the  source,  as  expected.  This  spatial  data  for  the  0.1875  inch  (4.76  nim) 
gap  was  used  to  choose  the  energy  source  level  for  the  numerical  model  of  the  spark  source  as  described 

above. 

In  addition  to  these  quantitative  measures  of  spark  sound  pressures,  a  few  observations  on  the  qualitative 
nature  of  the  spark  formed  are  worthy  of  note.  Figures  43  and  44  show  photographs  of  the  spark  ch^nej 
captured  during  the  discharge  at  static  pressures  of  91  and  3.4  kPa,  respectively  for  a  spark  gap  of  .> 
inches  At  the  higher  pressure  the  spark  forms  a  narrow  bright  channel,  which  takes  a  random,  curved 
path  between  the  electrodes.  In  addition  to  the  condenser  mic  problems  discussed  above  for  the  larger 
spark  gaps,  this  also  makes  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  precise  location  of  the  cylindrical  source.  At  low 
pressure  the  spark  forms  a  broad  straight-sided  channel  of  ionized  air  that  gives  off  a  distinctive  purp*e 
glow.  The  initial  appearance  of  this  type  of  spark  coincides  with  the  threshold  pressure  of  10  kPa, 
described  above.  With  the  proper  resistance  in  the  high  voltage  sv-stem,  the  location  of  this  spark  channel 
is  much  more  repeatable. 


Conclnsions  and  Recommendations 

Numerical  and  experimental  studies  of  spark-induced,  impulsive  acoustic  disturbances  in  still  air  and 
under  supersonic  flow  conditions  have  been  conducted.  The  numerical  models  were  validated  against 
inviscid  theory  for  a  harmonic  point  source  in  still  air  and  at  Mach  3  using  a  time-dependent  energ.v 
source  in  an  unsteady,  inviscid,  2-D  model.  The  results  are  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  theory  and 
existing  literature.  An  impulsive  energy  source  of  1400  W/m  into  a  veiy'  small  spark  channel  region  was 
used  to  model  the  spark,  based  on  measured  sound  pressure  levels  at  low'  static  pressure.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  measurements  an  experiment  was  designed  and  built  to  produce  a  spark  discharge  m  air  at 
pressures  ranging  from  91  kPa  to  3.4  kPa.  The  latter  static  pressure  is  representative  of  that  expected  in  a 
typical  supersonic  blow-down  wind  tunnel  at  Mach  3.  The  high  voltage  discharge  creates  a  spi  e  o 
electromagnetic  noise  that  renders  the  use  of  traditional  sound  pressure  sensors  difficult.  The  experiment 
also  examined  the  influence  of  spark  gap  and  distance  from  the  source.  It  was  discovered  that  a  threshold 
static  pressure  of  about  10  kPa  exists  below  which,  significant  decreases  in  sound  pressure  are  observed. 
Larger  spark  gaps  produce  higher  sound  pressure  levels  but  beyond  about  a  1-inch  gap.  other  difficulties 
arise  particularly  with  regard  to  consistency  of  spark  location  and  condenser  microphone  measurements. 
Peak  sound  pressure  levels  of  over  1 10  dB  were  recorded  even  for  the  smallest  spark  gap  at  the  lowest 

pressure. 
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Numerical  results  for  the  impulse  disturbance  were  obtained  for  both  inviscid  and  laminar  flow  at  Mach 
3.  The  inviscid  computations  clearly  revealed  the  presence  of  the  fast  and  slow  acoustic  modes  in  the 
Mach  cone.  Arrival  times  of  the  computed  transient  pressure  pulses  associated  with  each  mode  at  a  fixed 
point  agree  to  within  1%  of  those  expected  from  the  inviscid  theory.  The  wave  is  distorted  by  this  spatial 
variation  in  phase  velocity  and  its  intensity  decreases  as  the  expanding  wavefront  propagates  into  the 
freestream.  For  the  laminar  flow,  the  distortion  is  more  pronounced  as  the  subsonic  portion  of  the 
boundary  layer  allows  the  wave  to  propagate  upstream  from  the  source,  resulting  in  significant  phase 
modulation  of  the  slow  mode.  No  significant  change  in  the  phase  of  the  fast  mode  w  as  observed  in  the 
viscous  numerical  results,  but  amplitude  modulation  on  the  order  of  50%  over  the  inx  iscid  case  was 
observed. 

Although  these  numerical  results  are  presented  with  reasonable  confidence,  additional  insight  would 
certainly  be  gained  though  careful  experimental  measurements  in  a  supersonic  flow  facility.  Such 
measurements  were  attempted  using  spark  sources  by  the  author  and  colleagues  at  AFRL  in  the  summer 
of  1998,  but  the  lessons  learned  in  this  study  will  be  of  value  in  designing  and  improving  an  extended 
experiment.  It  is  certain  that  a  sound  pressure  sensor  with  acceptable  dynamic  response  to  such  impulsive 
excitation  should  be  employed  for  any  future  studies.  As  a  first  step,  the  PAD  technique  of  White  et  al. 
should  be  examined  for  this  application  and  tested  in  the  vacuum  chamber  used  for  the  present 
experiment.  This  work  will  be  proposed  in  a  future  study. 

In  addition,  as  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  report,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  detailed  information 
on  the  transient  electrical  characteristic  of  the  spark  discharge.  Fast  response  voltage  and  current  sensors 
on  the  high  voltage  discharge  should  be  employed  in  the  next  phase  of  the  experimental  work  to 
determine  more  precisely  the  energy  delivered  into  the  gas  at  each  spark.  This  is  planned  for  the  next 
phase  of  this  work  as  well. 

On  the  numerical  side,  there  is  of  course  always  more  sophistication  to  be  added.  The  influence  of  a 
turbulent  shear  layer  on  the  wave  structure  and  phase  velocity  is  of  paramount  concern  to  most  receptivity 
experiments  and  would  be  the  next  logical  extension  of  this  study.  Fluent  5.1  offers  a  number  of  choices 
for  turbulence  models  including  simple  one-equation  models,  standard  k-e  models,  six  component 
Reynolds  stress  models,  large  eddy  simulation  and  of  course  direct  solution  of  the  compressibleNavier- 
Stokes  equations.  The  latter  would  most  likely  require  substantially  bigger  and  faster  hardware  than  was 
currently  employed  for  this  study,  but  should  be  considered  among  the  other  alternatives  listed  for  future 
numerical  refinement  of  this  study.  In  addition  the  influence  of  3-dimensional  effects,  in  particular, 
spherical  vs.  cylindrical  waves,  should  be  studied  in  future  phases  of  the  numerical  work. 
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Figure  4  Computed  velocitj-  and  pressure  far  from  the  source  (r  =  35  mm) 
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Figure  5  Pressure  and  velocity  amplitude  validation  -  near  source  (r  =  3.2  mm) 
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Figure  6  Pressure  and  velocity  amplitude  validation  -  far  from  source  (r  =  35  mm) 
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Figure  7  Contours  of  sound  pressure  in  still  air  -  25  kHz  harmonic  point  source 


Figure  8  Contours  of  sound  pressure  amplitude  downstream  at  Mach  3-25  kHz  harmonic 
point  source.  Contour  interval  0.2,  amplitude  reference  to  x  *  0.32  m. 


Figure  9  Contours  of  instantaneous  sound  pressure  amplitude  downstream  at  Mach  3-25 
kHz  harmonic  point  source.  Contour  levels  0.1,  amplitude  referenced  to  value  at  x 

«  0.32  m. 
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Figure  10  Computed  Pressure  Disturbances  for  25kHz  harmonic  source  at  Mach  3 
Spatial  location  indicated  on  legend 
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Figure  11  Cross  correlation  Xi  =  0.015  m  to  X2  =  0.035  m 


Figure  12  Cross  correlation  Xi  =  0.035  m  to  X2  =  0.055  m 
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Figure  13  Cross  correlation  Xi  =  0.055  m  to  X2  =  0.075  m 
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Figure  18  Contours  of  instantaneous  static  pressure  after  introducing  a  pulse  in  still  air, 
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Figure  19  Contours  of  instantaneous  static  pressure  after  introducing  a  pulse,  still  air. 
Contouring  interval  fixed. 
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Figure  20  Contours  of  instantaneous  static  pressure  downstream  at  Mach  3,  inviscid  flow. 
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Figure  21  Contours  of  instantaneous  velocity  downstream  at  Mach  3,  inviscid  flow. 
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Figure  24  Computed  transient  pressure  at  2  different  points  on  an  arc  of  radius  3  inches. 
Inviscid  model. 
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Figure  25  Computed  transient  pressure  at  2  different  points  on  an  arc  of  radius  4  inches. 
Laminar  model. 
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Figure  29  Computed  transient  pressure  at  3  different  points  on  an  arc  of  radius  2  inches. 
Laminar  flow. 
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Figure  26  Contour  of  instantaneous  static  pressure  downstream  at  Mach  -  3,  laminar  flow, 
(source  reference  point  indicated). 
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Figure  27  Contours  of  instantaneous  velocity  magnitude  downstream  at  Mach  -  3,  laminar 
flosv. 
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Figure  28  Zoomed  contours  of  instantaneous  static  pressure  downstream  at  Mach  =  3, 
laminar  flow. 
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Figure  30  Computed  transient  pressure:  inviscid  vs.  laminar  on  an  arc  of  radius  2  inches 
along  the  wall. 
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Figure  31  Computed  transient  pressure:  inviscid  vs.  laminar  on  an  arc  of  radius  2  inches  in 
mach  cone. 
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Figure  32  Computed  transient  pressure:  inviscid  vs.  laminar  on  an  arc  of  radius  3  inches 
along  the  wall. 
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Figure  37  Apparatus  with  bell  jar  installed  -  Holley  trigger  box  behind 
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Figure  38  Sound  pressure  measurements-  0.5  inch  spark  gap,  2  inches  from  source 
Kulite  and  Optimus  mic 
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Figure  39  Sound  pressure  measurements  for  Pstatic  =  91.3  kPa  (gap  -  0.375  inch) 
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Figure  -0)  Sound  pressure  measurements  for  Pstatic  -  3.45  kPa  (gap  0.1875  inch) 


Figure  43  Spark  discharge  at  93  kPa  static  pressure 


Figure  44  Spark  discharge  at  3.4  kPa  static  pressure 


Appendix  A  —  Two-Ignition  Coil  Spark  Power  Supply 


The  following  excerpts  were  taken  from  the  URL  #1,  listed  in  the  body  of  this  report,  and  include  links  to 
other  web  sites  which  were  used  to  construct  a  two-coil  HV  spark  power  supply: 

Here  is  probably  the  best  ignition  coil  driver  circuit  that  I  have  seen.  As  far  as  1  know  it  was  designed  by 
Jochen  Kronjaeger.  You  can  find  the  original  at  Jochen's  High  Voltage  Page  This  circuit  is  designed  to 
run  from  230V,  but  I  have  came  up  with  a  circuit  that  will  run  from  120V  about  just  as  well.  You  will 
need  to  find  two  ignition  coils  (preferably  of  the  same  type),  a  lOOuF  with  at  least  a  200 VDC  rating,  a 
full-wave  bridge  rectifer  with  a  rating  of  about  5  A  at  200VDC.  A  large  power  resistor  with  at  about  150- 
200ohms  resistance  and  a  power  capability  of  at  least  lOOW,  or  you  can  use  an  aquarium  immersion 
heater.  The  next  two  things  are  optional,  but  they  will  make  the  project  a  lot  more  interesting.  You  might 
want  to  get  about  three  6A  200VDC  SCRs.  You  can  get  these  from  Radio  Shack.  You  might  also  want  a 
simple  square  wave  pulse  generator.  This  can  be  just  a  simple  555  timer  circuit.  Make  sure  you  can  vary 
the  frequency  on  it. 

Ok,  here  is  a  simple  schematic  showing  my  project: 


Ignition  Coil 


http  VAiiuiu)  .geocities  .com/Cape  Canaveral/Lab/5322^v2  .html 


This  circuit  is  fairly  easy  to  build.  If  you  can't  get  an  SCR,  you  may  also  use  a  TRIAC  as  a  substitute.  If 
you  can't  get  either  then  you  can  use  a  relay,  switch,  or  just  two  pieces  of  w  ire  to  trigger  it.  The  contacts 
w  ill  probably  be  burned  out  soon  though.  The  resistor  or  heater  is  used  so  that  the  power  doesn’t  need  to 
be  cut  when  you  discharge  the  capacitor.  It  limits  the  current  to  a  safe  value  when  discharging  the 
capacitor.  If  you  choose  not  to  use  the  current  limiter,  the  power  will  have  to  be  unplugged  every  time 
\ou  discharge  the  capacitor.  If  you  cannot  find  a  heater  or  power  resistor  you  can  also  use  a  common 
household  lightbulb.  This  will  also  give  you  a  visual  indication  when  the  capacitor  is  charged.  The  bulb 
w  ill  go  out  when  the  capacitor  is  fully  charged. 

Tlie  following  is  from  the  Jochen's  High  Voltage  Page  link  above: 
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60  kV  pulses 


This  is  a  slightly  different  kind  of  HV  source,  it  produces  single  pulses  only,  but  at  considerably  high 
voltage  and  output  current.  It's  simple  to  build,  but  you  need  a  special  component,  nameU  a  high-current 
SCR  (Thyristor).  I  found  mine  by  chance  in  an  electronic  components  store  (It's  got  a  I  cm  diameter 
cable!  ).  You  also  need  two  car  igniton  coils,  preferably  "high  power"  ones,  and  an  immersion  heater  or 
similar  device.  Connect  the  two  coil  primaries  anti-parallel,  so  that  the  secondaries  gi\e  voltages  of 
different  sign.  You  will  probably  have  to  step  up  the  insulating  rim  around  the  secondary  terminals  with 
some  plastic  pipe  and  epoxy  glue. 


n 


trigger  input 

Charge  a  cap  (electroKtic  is  o.k.)  of  about  lOOuF  with  rectified  mains  voltage  (300V)  through  the  heater 
(to  limit  current)  and  discharge  it  in  an  instant  through  the  SCR  and  the  ignition  coils.  \  ou  dont  have  to 
disconnect  the  mains  if  you  use  a  one-way  rectifier  (single  diode).  Trigger  the  SCR  by  hand  or  with  a 
pulse  generator  at  about  one  pulse  per  second  max.  Don’t  leave  out  the  gate  transformer,  as  the  SCR  is  on 
mains%oltage.  NOTE:  Michael  Huff  adapted  this  circuit  to  120V.  He  also  reports  success  using  a 
standard  SCR. 

If  you  can’t  find  a  suitable  SCR,  you  can  also  use  a  relay,  switch  or  just  two  blank  caole  ends.  This 
actually  works  almost  as  nice  as  a  SCR,  but  the  (relay-,  switch-,  cable-)  contacts  will  ’’bum  soon. 

These  coils  give  vou  8  cm  or  longer  sparks  of  high  energy.  You  can  use  up  to  lOOOuF  caps  :o  increase 
this.  See  the  ’’things  to  do”  section  for  further  experiments. 
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SYNTHESIS  OF  NEW  TWO-PHOTON  ABSORBING  DYES,  MONOMERS  AND  POLYMERS 


Kevin  D.  Belfiled 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Chemistry 
University  of  Central  Florida 


Abstract 


The  quest  for  organic  materials  exhibiting  high  nonlinear  optical  (NLO)  absoiptivities  has  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  several  years.  Specifically,  the  nonlinear  process  of  two-photon  absorption  is  the  subject 
of  intense  interest  in  the  chemistry,  photonics,  and  biophotonics  communities.  Two-photon  absorption  (TPA  or 
2PA)  can  be  defined  as  the  simultaneous  absorption  of  two  photons  via  virtual  states  in  a  medium.  The  process 
requires  high  peak  power,  which  is  available  from  pulsed  lasers.  Several  current  and  emerging  technologies  exploit 
the  two-photon  absorption  phenomenon,  including  optical  power  limiting  materials,  two-photon  fluorescence 

photodynamic  cancer  therapy,  and  two-photon  microfabrication. 

The  two-photon  process  considered  here  involves  the  simultaneous  absorption  of  two  photons,  either 
degenerate  or  nondegenerate,  at  wavelengths  well  beyond  the  linear  absorption  spectrum  of  a  particular  molecule. 
Unfortunately,  the  criteria  for  the  design  of  molecules  with  large  TPA  cross-sections,  6,  have  not  been  well 
developed,  impeding  the  full  potential  of  TPA-based  applications.  Herein,  the  synthesis  and  characterization  of 
new  near-IR  TPA  dyes  are  presented.  The  synthetic  methodology  developed  facilitates  the  systematic  preparation  of 
denvatives  with  varying  electronic  character.  The  dyes  employ  fluorene  as  a  thermally  and  photochemically  stable 
jc-conjugated  system  from  which  the  2,  7,  and  9-postions  can  be  readily  functionalized.  Nondegenerate,  TPA 
spectra  of  select  dyes  were  obtained  using  a  recently  developed  "NLO  spectrometer".  Their  respective  6  values,  a 
measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  TPA  process,  are  reported.  Finally,  comparisons  of  the  nonlinear  data  have 
generated  preliminary  trends  of  the  TPA  process  as  a  function  of  wavelength  and  chemical  structure. 
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SYNTHESIS  OF  NEW  TWO-PHOTON  ABSORBING  DYES,  MONOMERS  AND  POLYMERS 


Kevin  D.  Belfield 


Jn,trQ,jug.tiaQ 


Organic  materials  exhibiting  significant  nonlinear  optical  efiects  have  been  a  subject  of  intense 
investigation  recently.^  In  particular,  compounds  that  are  strong  nonlinear,  multiphoton  absorbers  are 
being  investigated  as  materials  for  a  wide  variety  of  potential  applications  in  areas  of  study  ranging  fi’om 
optical  sciences,  biophotonics,  materials  sciences,  and  photochemistry,  to  name  a  few.  Multiphoton 
absorption  can  be  defined  as  simultaneous  absorption  of  two  or  more  photons  through  virtual  states  in  a 
medium.^  More  specifically,  the  nonlinear  process  of  two-photon  absorption  (2PA)  has  been  a  subject 
gaining  greater  interest  among  these  multidisciplinary  areas. 

The  theory  of  the  simultaneous  absorption  of  two  photons  was  developed  by  Goeppert-Mayer  in 
1931^,  but  remained  mainly  a  conceptual  curiosity.  This  is  because  the  process  requires  a  light  source  of 
suitably  high  intensity.  Hence,  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  pulsed  laser  providing  very  high  intensity 
light,  that  the  two-photon  absorption  process  was  experimentally  verified  by  Kaiser  and  Garrett  in  the  early 
1960s  using  a  focused,  pulsed  ruby  laser  beam.^  Since  then,  the  ever-improving  development  of  lasers 
providing  increasing  peak  pulse  powers  has  provided  a  wide  range  of  experimental  information  on  TP  A 
dynamics  in  a  broad  range  of  materials  ranging  fi-om  inorganic  crystals,  organometallics,  polymers,  organic 
and  biological  materials.^  However,  due  to  the  relatively  small  TP  A  cross  sections  of  most  materials,  and 
particularly  of  complex  organic  materials,  multiphoton  processes  are  far  fi-om  reaching  their  full  application 
potential.  This  premature  condition  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  understanding  and  consistence  existing 
among  the  various  multidiciplinary  fields  to  adequately  explain  details  of  the  energy  states  and  structures  of 
compounds  upon  undergoing  two-photon  absorption.  Hence,  a  driving  motivation  currently  exists  in 
carefully  probing  the  effects  of  molecular  structure  variation  on  two-photon  processes,  with  the  expectation 
that  knowledge  of  structural  requirements  to  elicit  tailored  nonlinearity  can  be  acquired. 

Molecules  exposed  to  high  intensity  light  can  undergo  simultaneous  absorption  of  two  photons 
through  "virtual’'  intermediate  states.  This  process  is  generally  termed  "two-photon  absorption"  (TP A), 
and  an  immediate  distinction  must  be  made  fi'om  the  process  involving  two  sequential  absorptions  of 
single  photons.  Two-photon  absorption  involves  the  concerted  interaction  of  both  photons  (mediated  by  a 
so  called  virtual  state)  that  combine  their  ener^es  to  produce  an  electronic  excitation  that  is  conventionally 
caused  by  a  single  photon  with  a  correspondingly  shorter  wavelength  (Figure  1). 
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Figure  1.  Simplified  diagram  displaying  the  singlet  energy  levels  involved  in  (a)  single-photon 
absorption,  (b)  sequential  absorption  of  two  photons,  and  (c)  simultaneous  two-photon  absorption. 

Some  significant  differences  of  TP  A  from  conventional  single  photon  absorption  must  be  noted. 
As  TPA  occurs  through  the  concerted  act  of  two  photons,  it  would  necessarily  dictate  both  photons  to 
essentially  pass  simultaneously  through  the  region  of  space  occupied  by  a  molecule.  Hence,  unlike  single 
photon  absorption,  the  TPA  process  depends  on  both  a  spatial  and  temporal  overlap  of  the  incident 
photons.  A  key  distinguishing  feature  arises  then,  from  considering  the  rate  of  photon  absorption  for  each 
process.  In  the  single  photon  process,  the  rate  of  photon  absorption  is  directly  proportional  to  and  linearly 
dependent  on  the  incident  intensity  (dw/dt  «  i)^  and  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  photons  passing  through 
the  molecule.  Contrary  to  this,  as  two  photons  are  required  in  the  TPA  process,  the  rate  of  absorption 
takes  on  a  quadratic  dependency  on  the  incident  intensity  (dw/dt  «  ^ 

Selection  rules  dictate  that  excitation  transitions  allowed  for  one-photon  absorption  are  not 
allowed  for  two-photon  absorption,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  excitation  leaves  the  molecule  in  the  second 
excited  state,  S2.  Much  of  the  theoretical  aspects  discerning  symmetry  operations  and  parity  restrictions 
pertaining  to  the  TPA  process  have  been  explored  in  great  detail,  notably  within  the  work  by  McClain’’*, 
Mortensen  and  Svendsen’,  and  Birge*.  Consequently,  the  greatest  manifestation  and  application  of  these 
results  were  in  multiphoton  spectroscopy,  where  the  TPA  spectrum  was  uniquely  different  than  that  of  the 
single  photon  spectrum.  Hence,  spectroscopic  developments  have  led  to  the  probing  of  transitions  that 
were  forbidden  under  one-photon  excitations.  Yet,  the  density  of  vibrational  states  for  complex  molecules 
in  solution  often  allows  sigmficant  overlap  between  the  allowed  one-photon  and  two-photon  transitions, 
and  some  similarities  between  the  linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  can  exist.*  Even  with  this  overlap, 
differences  between  the  linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  are  often  observed. 

An  interesting  feature  in  TPA  is  that  two  photons  of  wavelength  ko  striking  the  molecule 
simultaneously  and  absorbed  by  it,  can  be  regarded  similarly  as  one  photon  of  wavelength  Xo/2,  as  ftrr 
instance,  two  photons  of  red  light  exciting  a  UV-absorbing  chromophore.  Hence,  two  near-IR  photons 
from  an  intense  light  undergoing  simultaneous  absorption  mediated  by  a  virtual  transition  can  raise  the 
molecule  to  an  excited  state  at,  or  near,  energy  equivalence  to  that  of  the  two  photons.  From  this  the 
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molecule  decays  like  any  excited  state,  either  nonradiatively  to  the  ground  state,  or  to  a  fluorescing  state 
and  then  to  the  ground  state  (Figure  2).^ 


Figure  2.  Simplified  energy  diagram  of  upconverted  fluorescence  via  two-photon  absorption.  Excitation  of 
a  molecule  fi*om  the  ground  state  (So)  to  the  second  excited  state  (S2)  with  nonradiative  decay  to  the  first 
excited  state  (Si),  is  followed  by  the  spontaneous  emission  back  down  to  the  ground  state  at  an  energy  Q 
greater  than  that  of  the  individual  wavelength  o). 

Consequently,  two  near-IR  photons  can  achieve  essentially  similar  electronically  excited  singlet 
state  as  would  be  obtained  through  resonant  single-photon  absorption  at  or  near  the  Xmax  of  a  particular 
molecule.  The  molecule  then  would  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  same  photochemical  and  photophysical 
behavior  as  when  excited  by  the  one-photon  process. 

Applications 

Particular  molecules  can  undergo  upconverted  fluorescence  through  nonresonant  two-photon 
absorption  using  near-IR  radiation,  resulting  in  an  energy  emission  greater  than  that  of  the  individual 
photons  involved.  The  use  of  a  longer  wavelength  excitation  source  for  fluorescence  emission  afibrds 
advantages  not  feasible  using  conventional  UV  or  visible  fluorescence  techniques.^  The  quadratic  rate 
dependency  of  light  absorption  in  the  TPA  process  has  enormous  implications  for  a  wide  range  of 
applications.  The  advantage  of  this  quadratic  dependency  on  the  illumination  intensity  means  absorption 
is  localized  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  focal  point  of  a  light  beam  of  appropriate  energy,  with  the  two- 
photon  absorption  outside  the  focal  region  falling  ofl*  with  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance  along  the  beam 
path.  This  allows  spatial  resolution  about  the  beam  axis  as  well  as  radially,  and  depth  discrimination  at 
deeper  sample  penetrations. 

These  properties  have  greatly  enhanced  two-photon  laser  scanning  fluorescence  microscopy  as  a 
valuable  imaging  tool  in  both  biophotonics  and  in  the  material  sciences.  Use  of  near-IR  radiation  as  the 
excitation  source  to  induce  fluorescence  in  biological  samples  containing  fluorophores  has  the  capability  of 
imaging  dynamic  processes  in  living  cells.  The  TPA  process  greatly  reduces  photobleaching  of  the 
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fluorophore  and  photodamage  of  cells,  as  would  occur  using  conventional  UV,  or  short  wavelength 
excitation  sources.  This  makes  it  possible  to  image  and  study  intracellular  processes  and  structures  in 
living  cells. 

Two-photon  laser  scanning  microscopy  could  be  a  employed  as  a  nondestructive  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  tool  to  probe  surfaces,  interfaces,  and  fractures  in  polymers,  glass,  or  composite  systems. 
Recently,  fractures  in  poly(methyl  methacrylate)  (PMMA)  doped  with  organic  fluorophores  were  reportedly 
imaged  by  this  method."  TPA  fluorescent  imaging  provided  a  three  dimensional  image  of  the  fractures, 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  the  method  as  a  valuable  tool  in  failure  analysis  of  materials.  Similarly, 
two-photon  multichannel  fluorescence  microscopy  was  used  to  probe  and  construct  images  of  multilayered 
polymeric  coatings  (Figure  3)". 


Contbcal  IK  laser  scanning  microscope 
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TPA  dye  1 


TPA  dye  2 


Figure  3.  Interfacial  imaging  of  coatings  using  two-photon  absorbing  coatings  and  multichannel  confocal 
laser  scanning  microscopy. 

A  bilayer  of  two  PMMA  coatings  was  prepared,  each  containing  a  fluorphore  that  exhibited 
emission  at  different  wavelengths  (green  and  yellow).  The  interface  of  the  two  layers  was  imaged  with  the  a 
multichannel  two-photon  laser  scarming  fluorescence  microscopy  system,  again  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  two-photon  microscopy  methods  as  a  nondestructive  tool  for  the  imaging  of  interfacial 
subsurface  features. 

Two -photon  absorption  for  optical  power  limiting  has  also  been  suggested  for  potential 
application  in  the  protection  of  sensors  and  human  eyes  from  intense  laser  radiations.*  Figure  4  depicts  the 
response  of  an  ideal  optical  power  limiter*^  where  it  should  have  linear  transmittance  at  lower  light 
intensities  and  becomes  opaque  at  some  threshold  level  (higher  light  intensity)  where  the  transmittance 
remains  at  a  constant  value.  Most  available  materials  suffer  from  speed,  concentration,  and  solubility 
problems.  Organic  compounds  with  large  TPA  cross-sections  may  be  used,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
inherent  nonlinear  optical  properties  applied  to  optical  limiters.  Many  other  applications  of  two-photon 
absorption  have  been  suggested,  ranging  from  their  use  as  three-dimensional  optical  data  storage  devices, 
optical  switching  devices  for  optical  computing  and  telecommunications  applications,  as  dyes  in  laser 
technology,  optical  storage  devices  and  microfabrication,  photochemistry,  and  photod3mamic  cancer 
therapy,  to  name  a  few.  ’  ’  This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  and  only  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  TPA  in  emerging  technologies. 
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Figure  4,  Optical  response  of  an  ideal  optical  power  limiter. 

Eluorene-based  two-photon  absorbing  chromophores 

Molecules  with  large  two-photon  absorption  cross  sections  (6)  are  in  great  demand  because  of  their 
wide  range  of  application  as,  for  example,  those  listed  previously.  It  became  apparent  that  in  order  to  fully 
realize  the  potential  developments  of  these  applications,  major  improvements  need  to  be  made  in  the  design 
and  preparation  of  more  active  dyes.  Unfortunately,  most  known  dyes  have  relatively  small  6  values,  and 
the  criteria  for  the  design  of  molecules  with  large  cross  sections  have  not  been  well  established,  impeding 
the  full  realization  of TPA  applications. 

A  driving  necessity  arose  then,  to  establish  an  empirical  body  of  two-photon  absorption  cross 
sections  as  a  function  of  molecular  structure.  This  may  be  attained  by  collecting  nonlinear  absorption 
spectra  of  judiciously  selected  compounds,  and  correlating  them  to  their  respective  linear  UV-visible 
absorption  spectra.  From  this,  observation  of  trends  in  the  spectral  shifts  of  TPA  bands  and  strengths  as 
they  depend  on  structural  changes  could  be  established,  leading  to  the  development  of  scaling  relationships, 
similar  to  those  already  existing  for  the  conventional  linear  absorption  process.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
develop  a  predictive  capability  for  the  nonlinear  optical  properties  of  a  variety  of  organic  compounds,  in 
terms  of  the  linear  optical  or  structural  properties  of  the  material. 

The  eflFortto  establish  well-defined  structure/TPA  property  relationships  for  large  complex  organic 
dyes  has  been  ongoing  among  a  limited  number  of  research  groups.  Perry  et  al,  *^  have  investigated  two- 
photon  absorption  properties  of  orgamc  compounds  based  on  bis-donor/acceptor  containing  stilbenes,  as  for 
example,  those  shown  in  Figure  5.  A  series  of  derivatives  with  donor-jc -donor  (D-jc-D),  donor-acceptor- 
donor  (D-A-D),  and  acceptor-donor-acceptor  (A-D-A)  structural  motifs  were  prepared  and  their  two-photon 
absorption  cross  sections  measured. 

High  two-photon  absorption  cross  sections  were  reported  on  those  with  extended  conjugation 
lengths  on  the  order  of  500  to  1100  x  10’^®  cm"^  s  photon"*  molecule'*,  relative  to  bis-l,4-(2- 
methylstyryl)benzene  for  which  6  is  55  x  10'^^*  cm^  s  photon'*  molecule'*  using  both  nanosecond  and 
femtosecond  pulses  at  605  nm  excitation  wavelength.*^  Quantum  chemical  calculations  performed  on  the 
compounds  studied  provided  6  values  in  relatively  good  agreement  with  experimental  values,  and  indicated 
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that  substantial  symmetric  charge  redistribution  occurs  upon  excitation  which  correlates  with  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  Si  to  S2  transition  dipole  moments. 


Figure  5.  Examples  ofthe  bis-donor/acceptor  containing  stilbene  compounds  prepared  and  studied. 

Reinhardt  et  al.  have  prepared  and  characterized  a  number  of  asymmetric  fluorene-based  dyes  that 
exhibit  TPA  at  800  nm.‘®  Two  types  of  chromophores  were  prepared  (Figure  6),  where  Type  I  (a)  was 
symmetrical  in  nature  consisting  of  a  31-electron  rich  thiophene  aromatic  bridge  flanked  by  two  electron 
withdrawing  heterocyclic  benzothiazole  group,  and  Type  II  (b)  was  ofthe  asymmetrical  type  consisting  of  a 
Jt-electron  rich  aromatic/olefinic  bridge  flanked  by  a  thiophene  or  diarylamine  electron  donor  and  by  a 
pyridine  heterocyclic  electron  withdrawing  groups.  It  was  determined  that  the  chomophores  of  the  Type  II 
provided  higher  two-photon  absorption  cross  sections  and  that  systems  with  strong  electron-donating 
functionality  conjugated  effectively  with  strong  electron-withdrawing  functionality  enhanced  the  TPA 
molecular  cross  section. 
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Figure  6.  Type  I  chromophore  (a)  of  a  symmetrical  jc  electron  rich  bridge  consisting  of  two  electron 
withdrawing  group,  and  Type  n  chromophore  (b)  of  an  asymmetrical  tc  electron  bridge  consisting  of  an 
electron  donor  and  withdrawing  groups,  and  where  R  =  pendant  alkyl  chains. 

As  a  result  of  a  collaboration  with  Reinhardt,  the  design  and  synthesis  of  the  Type  n  compounds 
were  continued,  with  the  intent  to  prepare  versatile  intermediates  which  possessed  the  fluorene  ji-electron 
bridge,  from  which  eflBcient  and  relatively  easy  derivations  could  be  achieved.  The  fluorenyl  ring  system 
offers  some  advantages,  in  that  it  is  a  thermally  and  photochemically  stable  -conjugated  structural  system, 
that  will  not  undergo  isomerization  (such  as  cis/trans  isomerization).  Moreover,  the  2,  7,  and  9  positions 
of  the  ring  system  can  be  readily  functionalized,  facilitating  the  systematic  preparation  of  derivatives  with 
varying  electronic  character  (Figure  7). 


R^9^r 


Figure  7.  Basic  Ji-conjugated  fluorenyl  ring  system.  Modification  at  the  2,  7,  and  9  positions  can  be  such 
that  X  =  electron  donors,  Y  =  electron  withdrawers,  or  X  =  Y  of  either  donors  or  withdrawers,  and  R  =  n- 
alkyl  groups. 


Additionally,  the  R  alkyl  groups  will  be  decyl  substituents  to  impart  solubility  in  common 
solvents,  prevent  aggregation,  and  inhibit  crystallization  of  the  chromophores,  and  in  suitably  derivatized 
compounds,  lead  to  the  formation  of  amorphous  glasses.  Preparation  of  key  intermediates  should  be 
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efficient  and  afford  a  sjTithetic  methodology  readily  adaptable  for  rapid  functionalization  via  established 
procedures.  Hence,  by  simply  altering  the  fluorenyl  structure,  derivatives  with  a  range  of  absorption  and 
emission  characteristics  can  be  obtained. 

Both  the  linear  UV- visible  absorption  as  well  as  the  nonlinear  two~photon  absorption  spectrum  of 
target  dyes  will  be  obtained  for  spectral  comparison  studies.  The  resonant,  linear  spectra  will  be  collected 
using  a  conventional  UV-visible  spectrophotometer.  Nondegenerate,  nonresonant  TPA  spectra  will  be 
obtained  using  a  recently  developed  Titanium:  sapphire  based  "NLO  spectrometer",  the  detailed  description 
of  which  has  been  reported  elsewhere. Two-photon  absorption  will  be  performed  using  an  excitation 
beam  far  beyond  the  expected  linear  absorption  range  of  all  compounds  proposed.  TPA  cross  sections  will 
be  determined  (a  fundamental  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  TPA  process),  as  a  function  of  wavelength  and 
structural  variation.  Photoluminescence  spectra  will  also  be  obtained,  as  the  fluorene  derivatives  are 
expected  to  undergo  upconverted  fluorescence  upon  near-IR  two-photon  absorption.  As  such,  this  class  of 
compounds  could  be  useful  as  two-photon  fluorophores,  providing  new  materials  for  imaging  and  other 
processes  requiring  fluorescence  emission.  However,  the  ultimate  long-term  goal  will  be  to  deduce  basic 
structure/TPA  property  relationships  and  establish  predicative  criteria  for  the  nonlinear  optical  properties  of 
organic  compounds,  in  terms  of  the  linear  optical  or  structural  properties  of  the  material. 

Results  and_discussion  of  fluorenvl  derivatives 


The  synthesis  and  characterization  of  a  series  of  new  fluorene  derivatives  will  be  discussed.  The 
preparation  of  key  intermediates  was  efficient  from  readily  available  fluorene.  The  fluorenyl  ring  system  was 
chosen  to  suffice  as  a  thermally  and  photochemically  stable  jc -conjugated  system,  that  can  be  readily 
functionalized  on  the  2,  7,  and/or  9-positions.  Such  versatility  in  this  methodology  facilitates  the 
systematic  preparation  of  derivatives  of  varying  electronic  character.  Hence,  various  electron  withdrawing 
and/or  donating  groups  incorporated  at  the  2  and/or  7-position  of  the  Ji-conjugated  central  fluorene  ring 
system  were  designed  to  probe  the  effect  of  the  electronic  character  of  the  compounds  on  nonlinear 
absorption.  In  addition,  long  alkyl  groups  at  the  9-position  were  incorporated  to  impart  solubility  and 
inhibit  aggregation  and  crystallization.  Full  spectroscopic  and,  in  most  cases,  CHN,  analysis  were 
performed.  In  suitably  derivatized  compounds,  thermal  behavior  was  recorded  for  further  characterization. 
This  is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  preliminary  results  and  discussion  on  nonlinear  absorption 
exhibited  by  select  fluorenyl  compounds. 

2-Mtrofluorene  (1)  (Scheme  1)  was  prepared  in  80%  yield  by  regiospecific  nitration  of  fluorene 
with  nitric  acid  in  AcOH  at  85  °C.  The  melting  point  (160-163  ®C)  was  comparable  with  the  literature 
value  (157  while  CHN  analysis  were  in  agreement  with  calculated  values.  Regiospecific  iodonation 
of2-nitrofluorene  followed  with  iodine,  sodium  nitrite,  AcOH,  and  H2SO4  at  115  ®C,  afforded  7-iodo-2- 
nitrofluorene  (2)  in  77%  yield  after  recrystallization  from  AcOH.  Again,  the  melting  point  (245-246  ®C) 
was  consistent  with  the  literature  value  (244-245  and  CHN  analysis  were  in  good  agreement  with 
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calculated  values.  Dialkylation  of  2  was  accomplished  by  generation  of  the  fluorenyl  anion  with  KOH  in 
DMSO  and  subsequent  alkylation  with  1-bromodecane  in  the  presence  ofKI  at  room  temperature.'® 

7-Iodo-9,9-didecyl-2-nitrofluorene  (3)  was  obtained  as  a  yellow  solid  in  77%  isolated  yield  after 
column  chromatography,  MS,  CHNI  analysis,  ‘H  and  “^C  NMR  confirmed  the  formation  of  the  desired 
product,  with  CHNI  analysis  in  good  agreement  with  the  calculated  values.  Figure  28  shows  the  ‘H  NMR 
of  3  where  the  didecyl  CH:  protons  are  clearly  observable  with  the  CHz  protons  a  to  the  C9  carbon  of  the 
fluorene  ring  system  observed  at  2.0  ppm.  The  internal  CHa  protons  are  observed  as  two  broad 
multiplets  at  1.18  and  1.05  ppm,  with  the  terminal  CH3  protons  and  the  CHj  protons  a  to  the  CH3 
observed  as  a  triplet  and  broad  multiplet  at  0.83  and  0.56  ppm,  respectively. 


Scheme  1 
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These  resonances  are  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  the  didecyl  groups  and  are  observed  in  all  the  fluorene 
derivatives  containing  the  dialkyl  group.  NMR  of  3  (Figure  29)  also  displays  the  C9  carbon  of  the  fluorene  ring 
system  observable  at  55.9  ppm,  characteristically  observed  in  all  didecylated  fluorene  derivatives.  Also  observed  is 
the  C2  carbon  to  which  the  iodine  atom  is  directly  attached  at  95.5  ppm. 

A  Stille  coupling  procedure  was  employed  to  prepare  5,  as  illustrated  in  Scheme  2.  (2-Tri-n- 

butylstannyObenzotWazole  (4)  was  prepared  in  90%  yield  by  treating  benzothiazole  with  n-BuLi  in  THF  at  -75  "C, 
followed  by  addition  oftri-n-butyltin  chloride.^  Pd-catalyzed  coupling  was  subsequently  performed  between  4  and 
7-iodo-9,9-didecyl-2-nitrofluorene  (3)  in  refluxing  toluene  with  either  tetrakis(triphenyl  phosphine)palladium  (0) 
or  dichlorobis(triphenylphosphine)palladium  2-(9,9-Didecyl-7-nitrofluoren-2-yl)benzothiazole  (5)  was 

obtained  as  yellow  crystals  in  61%  isolated  yield  after  column  chromatography  (mp  =  94-95  ®C).  Clearly  evident  in 
the  FT-IR  spectrum  were  absorptions  attributable  to  the  asymmetric  and  symmetric  NOz  stretching  vibrations  at 
1519  and  1337  cm’',  respectively.  Also  present  was  the  benzothiazole  C=N  stretching  vibration  at  1589  cm’'. 
Nitro  derivative  5  exhibited  a  linear  UV-visible  absorption  ranging  fi-om  220-420  nm  with  at  365  nm.  The 

diagnostic  C  NMR  (Figure  31)  resonance  of  the  carbon  in  the  2-positon  in  the  benzothiazole  ring  was  present  at 
168  ppm.^' 

Scheme  2 

1.  n-BuLi, -75  “C,  THF 

2.  n-Bu3SnCl,-75'‘C-rt  *  38 


4 


Fast,  quantitative  reduction  ofS  was  achieved  using  hydrazine  hydrate  and  10%  Pd/C  in  a  1 : 1  mixture  of 
EtOH  and  THF  at  70  ®C  (Scheme  3)^^,  providing  7-benzothiazole-2-yl-9,9-didecylfluoren-2-ylamine  (6)  as  a  bright 
yellow,  sticky,  viscous  oil.  The  UV-visible  spectrum  of  6  ranged  fi-om  210-450  nm,  with  the  Xm.,  =  380  nm, 
exhibiting  an  expected  15  nm  bathochromic  shift  in  its  spectrum  relative  to  5.  The  amine  also  display  a  brilliant 
blue  fluorescence  in  solution  upon  irradiation  with  long  wavelength  UV  radiation.  The  FT-IR  spectrum  of  6 
characteristic  stretching  absorptions  forNHz  (3741  and  3383  cm'')  and  benzothiazole  C=N  (1603  cm’*).  MS,  'H  and 
'^C  NMR  pro-vided  additional  structural  confirmation  of  the  compound. 
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Scheme  3 


The  'H  NMR  spectrum  of  6  in  Figure  32  show  aromatic  protons  ortho  to  the  amine  on  the  fluorene  ring 
structure  at  6.67  ppm,  with  the  NH2  protons  as  a  broad  singlet  at  3.82  ppm.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  product  was 
secured  by  the  anticipated  upfield  shift  in  the  NMR  spectrum  (Figure  33)  of  carbons  ortho  and  para  to  the  amine 
in  the  fluorene  ring  of  6.  Or/Ao-carbons  3  and  1  were  observed  at  109.8  and  114.3  ppm,  respectively,  compared  to 
the  corresponding  carbons  in  5  at  118.6  and  122.0  ppm,  respectively.  Even  more  pronounced  was  the  chemical 
shift  of the /?ara-carbon  11  of6  at  125.0  ppm  relative  to  that  of 5  at  147.9  ppm. 

Amine  6  was  a  key  intermediate  fi’om  which  facile  funcitonalization  of  the  structure  was  performed  on  the 
2-position  of  the  fluorene  ring.  A  new  TP  A  dye  was  attained  via  a  copper  meditated  Ullmann  condensation  of  7- 
benzothiazol-2-yl-9,9-didecylfluoren-2-ylamine  (6)  with  iodobenzene  in  o-DCB  using  K2CO3  as  base  and  18-crown-6 
at  180  (Scheme  4).^  (7-Benzothiazol-2-yl-9,9-didecyl-fluoren-2-yl)-diphenylamine  (7)  was  obtained  in  80% 
yield  as  a  yellow  viscous  oil  after  column  chromatographic  purification.  The  UV-vis  spectrum  of  7  in  THF  ranges 
fi-om  239-450  nm  with  a  Xmzx  of 392  nm,  and  also  fluoresces  to  a  brilliant  yellow-green  in  solution  upon  exposure  to 
long  range  UV  radiation.  The  FT-IR  spectrum  revealed  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  NH2  stretching  vibrations 
observed  in  6.  Conclusive  determination  of  the  structure  was  secured  by  CHN  analysis  which  were  in  accord  with 
calculated  values  as  well  as  by  and  NMR.  Clearly  evident  in  the  NMR  spectrum  in  Figure  34  is  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  NH2  proton  resonance  at  3.82  ppm  observed  in  6. 

Also  evident  is  the  dramatic  downfield  shift  of  the  ortho  protons  on  the  fluorene  ring  system  to  the  NH2  in 
6  fi*om  6.67  ppm  to  7.16  and  7.07  ppm  observed  in  7.  '^C  NMR  spectrum  (Figure  35)  reveal  the  downfield  shift  of 
or/Ao-carbons  3  and  1  at  118.7  and  120.9  ppm,  respectively,  compared  to  the  corresponding  caibons  in  6  at  109.8 
and  1 14.3  ppm,  respectively.  Also  observed  was  the  appearance  of  the  diphenylamine  carbons,  most  notably  of  the 
/Tam-carbon  of  the  diphenylamine  at  122.7  ppm  not  present  in  6. 

The  amine  6  was  used  to  prepare  another  TPA  dye  with  the  aim  to  increase  the  electron  density  of  the 
donor  was  increased  relative  to  that  of  7.  Hence,  6  underwent  similar  Ullmann  conditions  with  4-iodoanisole  to 
provide  (7-benzothiazol-2-yl-9,9-didecyl-fluoren-2-yl)-bis-(4-methoxy-phenyl)amine  (8)  (Scheme  4)  as  a  bright 
yellow  viscous  oil  obtained  in  82%  yield  after  column  chromatography. 
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Scheme  4 


7-Iodo-9,9-didecyl-2-nitrofluorene  (3)  was  also  employed  as  a  key  intermediate  whereby  both  the  2  and  7 
position  of  the  nitro  and  iodo  group  respectively  allowed  for  relatively  easy  derivitization  of  the  fluorene  ring 
system.  The  same  Ullmann  condition  was  applied  to  3  with  diphenylamine  to  obtain  (9,9-didecyl-7-nitro-fluoren-2- 
yl)diphenylamine  (9)  (Scheme  5)  as  an  orange  oil  in  ca.  80%  yield. 
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Figure  8.  UV-visible  spectrum  of  9  in  THF. 

The  UV-visible  spectrum  of  9  ranged  from  220-520  nm  with  a  of  300  nm  in  THF.  CHN  Analysis 

were  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  calculated  values  and  FT-IR  displayed  the  presence  of  the  asymmetric  and 
symmetric  NO2  stretches  at  1519  and  1334  cm  \  respectively.  The  'H  NMR  spectrum  in  Figure  38  of  9  reveals  the 
diphenylamino  aromatic  protons  from  7.32-7.03  ppm.  Further  certainty  of  the  structure  was  confirmed  by  NMR 
shown  in  Figure  39,  where  the  most  dramatic  chemical  shift  observed  is  the  C2  carbon  of  the  fluorene  ring  system  to 
which  the  diphenylamine  was  substituted  for  the  iodine.  The  C2  carbon  of  9  was  observed  at  147.5  ppm,  whereas 
the  comparable  carbon  of3  was  at  95.5  ppm.  This  dramatic  shift  was  expected  due  to  increased  deshielding  of  the 
amino  substituent  relative  to  iodine.  The  diphenylamino  aromatic  carbons  are  observed  at  147.6,  129.3,  122.6,  and 
118.1  ppm  for  the  ipso,  meta,  para  and  ortho  carbons,  respectively.  Also  observed  are  the  upfield  shifts  of  the 
carbons  to  the  diphenylamine  in  the  fluorene  ring  of  9.  Or/Ao-carbons  1  and  3  are  at  121.9  and  117.7  ppm, 
respectively,  compared  to  the  corresponding  carbons  in  3  at  138.3  and  132.5  ppm,  respectively.  Also  notable  was 
the  upfield-shifted /7ara-carbon  1 1  on  the  fluorene  ring  of9  at  132.8  ppm  relative  to  that  of3  at  136.5  ppm. 

Fast,  quantitative  reduction  of  9  was  achieved  using  hydrazine  hydrate  and  10%  Pd/C  in  a  3:1  mixture  of 
EtOH  and  THF  at  70  (Scheme  5),  providing  9,9-didecyl-N,N-dipheynl-fluoren-2,7-diamine  (10)  as  a  faint  yellow 
viscous  oil.  Compound  10  displayed  a  UV-visible  spectrum  ranging  from  210-390  nm  with  its  Kmax  at  335  nm  in 
THF,  a  bathochromic  shift  relative  to  that  of  9,  expected  for  a  change  from  the  electron-withdrawing  nitro  to  the 
electron-donating  amine  group.  Characteristic  NH2  stretching  absorptions  were  observed  at  3462  and  3374  cm*'  by 
FT-IR.  Further  confirmation  of  10  was  secured  by  'H  and  '^C  NMR  spectra  in  Figures  40  and  41,  respectively. 
Clearly  evident  is  the  chemical  shift  of  the  NH2  protons  observed  as  a  broad  singlet  at  3.72  ppm.  Also  pronounced 
are  the  chemical  shifts  of  the  protons  orrto  to  the  amine  on  the  fluorene  ring  structure  upfield  at  6.63  ppm  relative 
to  those  observed  in  9.  The  '^C  NMR  displayed  a  confirming  spectrum,  whereby  the  carbons  ortho  to  the  amine 
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underwent  an  upfield  shift  relative  to  those  in  -9.  Ortho-canons  1  and  3  are  observed  at  1 13.9  and  109.8  ppm  for 
10,  whereas  the  corresponding  carbons  for  9  were  at  124.6  and  118.7  ppm.  The  paw-carbon  11  of  10  displays  a 
pronounced  upfield  shift  to  123.3  ppm,  relative  to  that  of9  at  146.2  ppm. 


Scheme  5 


ax) 


N 
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Cu-bronze,  18-crown-6,  KjCOj, 
1,2-dichlorobenzene,  180  °C 


HjNNHj  21^0, 1 0%  Pd/C 
EtOH,  THE,  70  °C 


In  an  effort  to  synthesize  a  longer  wavelength  absorbing  dye,  3,4,9, lO-perylenetetracarboxylic  dianhydride 
was  chosen  for  Zn(OAc)2-cataly2ed  condensation  imidization  with  amines  6  and  10.  Condensation  of  7- 
benzothiazole-2-yl-9,9-didecjdloren-2-ylamine  (6)  and  perylenetetracarboxylic  dianhydride  was  attempted  in  the 
presence  ofZn(OAc)2-2H20  in  quinoline  (Scheme  6).^^  The  resulting  2,9-bis-(7-benzothiazol-9,9-didecyl-fluoren-2- 
yl)-perylene  dye  (11)  was  isolated  as  a  deep  red  solid  after  column  chromatographic  purification.  The  symmetrical 
perylene-based  dye  containing  two  didecyl-fluorene  moieties  with  the  benzothiazole  electron  withdrawing  group  was 
fully  characterized  via  conventional  methods.  CHN  analysis  results  were  well  within  acceptable  tolerances  fi'om 
calculated  values,  and  FT-IR  revealed  the  presence  of  C=0  stretching  vibrations  from  the  formed  imide  bonds  at 
1701  and  1665  cm’*.  The  benzothiazole  C=N  stretching  vibration  at  1593  cm’*  was  also  present.  Further  structural 
determination  was  secured  via  *H  and  *^C  NMR. 
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Scheme  6 


Very  obvious  in  the  NMR  spectrum  in  Figure  42  of  11  was  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  NH2 
protons  present  in  6  at  3.82  ppm.  There  is  also  a  pronounced  downfield  chemical  shift  observed  for  the  fluorene 
protons  on  carbons  1  and  2  ortho  to  the  imide  bond  to  7.93  and  1.16  ppm,  respectively,  compared  to  the 

corresponding  protons  in  6  at  6.67  ppm.  Also  notable  is  the  appearance  of  the  two  doublets  attributable  to  the 

eight  protons  on  the  perylene  ring  system  fi’om  8.80  to  8.30  ppm.  The  NMR  in  Figure  43  of  11  proved  to  be 
equally  informative  as  the  carbonyl  carbon  of  the  imide  bond  was  observed  at  163.0  ppm.  Carbons  8  and  6  ortho  to 
the  imide  in  the  fluorene  ring  of  11  are  shifted  downfield  to  121.0  and  120.6  ppm,  respectively,  compared  to  the 

corresponding  carbons  in  6  observed  at  114.3  and  118.6,  respectively.  The  carbon  12,  para  to  the  imide  in  the 

fluorene  ring  of  11,  was  also  observed  with  an  upfield  shift  at  132.4  ppm,  compared  to  the  same  carbon  in  6 
observed  at  125.0  ppm.  Finally,  the  perylene  carbon  18  displayed  a  chemical  shift  at  134.1  ppm  which  was  not 
present  in  6.  Interestingly,  the  dye  11  exhibited  two  strong,  UV-visible  absorption  bands  (Figure  9),  one  in  the  UV 


from  270-385  nm  (X^ax  =  345  nm)  and  another  in  the  visible  from  410-545  nm  with  X„axim.  at  457,  486,  and  522 
nm.  The  first  absorption  band  is  likely  due  to  the  fluorenyl  groups,  as  it  is  similar  to  the  absorption  range 
exhibited  by  the  amine  6  from  210-450  nm  with  a  =  380  nm,  while  the  absorption  in  the  visible  range  is  due 
to  the  central  perylene  ring  system. 


Figure  9.  UV-visible  spectrum  of  11  in  THF. 

Fluorescence  emission  spectra  of  11  was  obtained  and  is  shown  in  Figure  10,  where  excitation  was 
performed  at  Xcx  =  325  nm,  resulting  in  an  unexpectedly  remarkable  emission  Xmaxima  at  540,  585,  and  625  nm. 
Another  excitation  at  Xex  =  500  nm  resulted  in  a  similar  emission  Xmaxima  profile  as  that  obtained  with  the  Xcx  =  325 
nm.  However,  this  was  expected  as  the  excitation  was  done  within  the  Xmax  of  the  visible  absorption  range  and 
hence  should  generate  a  characteristically  similar  vibrational  structure  of  the  lower  excited  state  at  a  lower  frequency, 
and  therefore,  the  fluorescence  spectrum  is  expected  to  closely  resemble  the  mirror  image  of  the  absorption  spectrum. 
The  resulting  emission  profile  from  the  first  excitation  may  indicate  an  efficient  internal  energy  transfer  process 
whereby  the  expected  emission  of  the  fluorescence  from  the  fluorenyl  groups  is  absorbed  by  the  perylene  ring  system 
in  the  visible  range,  which  then  undergoes  excitation  followed  by  its  own  fluorescence  emission. 
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Figure  10.  Overlap  ofUV-visible  spectrum  and  fluorescence  emission  spectra  of  11  excited  at  350  nm  and  510  nm. 

This  then  generates  a  similar  fluorescence  spectrum  as  that  obtained  from  the  Xcx  =  500  nm,  although  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  fluorescence  from  this  energy  transfer  process  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
fluorescence  obtained  from  the  excitation  performed  at  the  visible  maxima.  This  is  not  be  surprising  since  the 
energy  transfer  process  is  not  100  %  eflScient. 

Thermal  studies  were  performed  on  11  in  order  to  ascertain  its  thermal  behavior,  as  the  obtained 
information  would  be  of  importance  in  its  possible  application.  TGA  analysis  was  performed  under  N2  atmosphere 
at  a  heating  rate  of  20  ®C/min  from  room  temperature  to  650  ®C,  the  result  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  44, 
Compound  11  exhibited  high  thermal  stability  up  to  382  ®C,  upon  which  the  greatest  weight  %  loss  of  57  %  was 
observed  up  to  650  ®C,  with  a  remaining  residue  of  39  %  upon  completion. 

Repeated  DSC  scans  of  controlled  heating  and  cooling  were  also  performed  on  11  under  N2  atmosphere  at 
constant  rate  of  10  ®C/min.  The  DSC  trace  in  Figure  45  revealed  a  slight  endothermic  transition  that  was  detected 
and  identified  as  a  glass  transition,  Tg,  at  1 1 1  ®C.  No  melting  transition  was  detected,  even  as  the  temperature  was 
brought  up  to  380  ®C,  before  its  decomposition  temperature.  Controlled  cooling  was  accomplished  by  manually 
adding  liquid  N2,  which  explains  the  higher  baseline  noise  at  the  onset  of  cooling.  An  obvious  exotherm  was 
detected  from  111  ‘^C  to  90  ®C  which  likely  correlates  with  the  Tg  endotherm.  The  DSC  trace  indicated  that  11 
behaved  much  like  a  glassy  material  would,  where  no  clear  melting  or  crystallization  transitions  are  detected. 


Another  longer  wavelength  absorbing  dye  was  prepared  under  the  same  Zn(OAc)2  catalyzed  conditions  with 
the  primary  amine  10  and  3,4,9, 10-perylenetetracarboxylic  dianhydride.  The  condensation  imidization  resulted  in 
the  symmetrical  2,9-bis(9,9-didecyl-7-diphenylamino-fluoren-2-yl)-perylene  dye  (12)  (Scheme  7),  where  the 
electronic  character  of  the  dye  was  dramatically  changed  by  the  presence  of  the  electron-donating 
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Scheme  7 


diphenylamines,  compared  to  that  of  11  containing  the  electron-withdrawing  benzothiazoles.  The  desired  product 
was  isolated  via  column  chromatography  as  a  deep  red  solid  and  was  fully  characterized.  Interestingly,  small 
circular  ciystalline  regions  had  developed  randomly  throughout  the  bulk  sample  over  time.  Two  apparently  different 
looking  crystals  had  evolved,  where  one  type  appeared  as  metallic-greenish  crystals,  and  the  other  as  orange  crystals. 
However,  CHN  analysis  of  the  bulk  sample  were  in  good  agreement  with  calculated  values  and  FT-IR  displayed  the 
characteristic  C=0  stretching  vibrations  at  1703  and  1665  cm'‘. 
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The  UV-visible  spectrum  of  12  in  THF  is  shown  in  Figure  11,  and  displayed  two  strong  absorption  bands, 
similar  to  that  of  11.  A  broad  band  in  the  UV  ranging  from  275  to  395  nm  (X,max  =  355  nm)  and  a  broad  band  in 
the  visible  from  425  to  586  nm  (^maxima  =  455,  488,  and  523  nm)  were  exhibited.  Interestingly,  the  three  Xmaxima  in 
the  visible  range  of  12  are  comparatively  similar  to  the  corresponding  bands  observed  in  11  (Xm«iina  =  457,  486,  and 
522  nm)  without  much  notable  shifts  in  wavelengths. 

Conclusive  determination  of  the  structure  was  secured  by  and  NMR.  The  NMR  spectrum  of  12 
in  Figure  46  clearly  showed  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  NH2  protons  observed  in  10  at  3.53  ppm.  As 
consistent  with  the  peiylene  protons  in  11,  the  corresponding  protons  of  12  displayed  characteristically  similar 
doublets  from  8.72  to  8.55  ppm. 


Wavelength 


Figure  11.  UV-visible  spectrum  of  12  in  THF. 

The  NMR  spectrum  in  Figure  47  of  12  proved  to  be  equally  confirming.  The  expected  downfield  shifts 
of  the  or//?o-carbons  8  and  6  to  the  imide  on  the  fluorene  ring  of  12  were  observed  at  120.8  and  119.2  ppm, 
respectively,  compared  to  the  corresponding  carbons  of  10  at  1 13.9  and  109.8  ppm,  respectively.  Also  evident  was 
the  chemical  shift  of  the  carbonyl  carbon  of  the  imide  group  at  163.1  ppm,  not  present  in  10. 

Thermal  studies  were  also  performed  on  12  using  the  same  conditions  as  those  applied  to  11.  TGA 
analysis  of  the  bulk  sample  was  executed  under  N2  atmosphere  at  a  heating  rate  of  20  ®C/min  from  room  temperature 
to  650  °C,  the  thermogram  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  48.  Similarly  to  11,  compound  12  exhibited  high  thermal 
stability  up  to  377  °C  upon  which  the  greatest  weight  %  loss  of  66  %  was  observed  up  to  650  °C,  with  a  remaining 
residue  of  27  %  upon  completion.  The  TGA  thermogram  also  displayed  a  4  weight  %  loss  from  80  to  140  ®C, 
which  most  likely  is  due  to  the  presence  of  residual  solvents  and/or  water. 

Repeated  DSC  scans  of  controlled  heating  and  cooling  were  also  performed  on  12  under  N2  atmosphere  at  a 
constant  rate  of  10  ®C/min.  However,  curiosities  arising  from  the  appearance  ofthe  circular  crystals  induced  isolated 
thermal  studies  of  the  crystalline  and  noncrystalline  samples.  The  "green"  and  "orange"  crystals  were  crudely 
separated,  with  DSC  scans  performed  on  both  as  well  as  on  the  noncrystalline  sample,  and  their  corresponding 
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curves  are  shown  in  Figure  49,  50,  and  51,  respectively.  In  general,  all  three  samples  exhibited  similar  thermal 
behavior,  whereby  the  same  transitions  were  consistently  observed  in  all  three  samples,  with  slight  shifts  in  the 
temperature  range  of  occurrence. 

Surprisingly,  the  overall  calorimetric  thermal  behavior  of  12  was  dramatically  different  than  that  observed 
for  11.  Two  endothermic  transitions  were  observed  in  all  three  samples  upon  heating,  the  first  occurring  from  128 
to  148  ®C,  154  to  166  ®C,  and  151  to  163  °C  in  the  noncrystalline,  orange,  and  green  crystals,  respectively.  The 
second  transition  was  identified  to  be  the  melting  transition,  Tm,  occurring  as  a  large,  sharp  endotherm  near  298  ®C 
in  all  three  samples.  Observation  of  a  Tm  event  in  12  was  interesting,  as  no  such  transition  occurred  in  the 
corresponding  structurally  similar  dye  11.  Most  intriguing  and  interesting  was  the  first  endothermic  transition,  as  it 
is  uncharacteristic  of  a  Tg,  and  resembles,  rather,  that  of  a  small  melting  transition.  A  possible  explanation  may 
reside  in  investigating  whether  12  exhibits  liquid  crystalline  behavior,  although  this  is  currently  purely  speculative. 
However,  liquid  crystals  have  been  known  to  exhibit  similar  transitions  while  going  through  various 
microcrystalline  phase  changes,  prior  to  undergoing  a  complete  isotropic  melt.^^’ 

Upon  cooling,  two  exothermic  transitions  were  observed  in  all  three  samples,  correlating  to  the  two 
endothermic  transitions  noted  during  heating.  A  large,  sharp  exotherm  occurring  near  243  °C  was  identified  as  a 
crystallization  transition,  again,  not  discernible  in  dye  11.  The  more  interesting  second  exotherm  occurred  from  114 
to  92  C,  136  to  120  ®C,  and  85  to  62  °C  in  the  noncrystalline,  orange,  and  green  samples  respectively.  Again,  it 
may  be  possible  for  12  to  undergo  fiirther  microcrystalline  organi2:ation  that  may  be  indicative  of  a  liquid  crystal. 
However,  the  unexpected  thermal  behavior  of  12  warrants  further,  careful,  and  detailed  investigation  into  the  phase 
structure  of  the  compound  near  these  temperature  ranges.  If  the  exothermic  event  occurring  at  the  lower  temperature 
is  indicative  of  mesophase  transitions,  than  careful  examination  of  the  samples  under  an  optical  polarising 
microscope  may  provide  information  on  the  phase  structure  at  the  temperature  range  of  interest  per  sample. 

As  stated  previously,  key  intermediates  were  prepared  to  easily  modify  ,  the  electronic  character  of  target 
derivatives.  While  the  synthesis  of  the  aforementioned  fluorenyl  compounds  has  been  successfully  isolated  and 
characterized,  not  all  attempts  of  acquiring  target  derivatives  were  as  successful.  For  instance,  further  derivitation  of 
7-benzothiazole-2-yl-9,9-didecylfluoren-2-ylamine  (6)  was  attempted  by  p-TsOH-catalyzed  condensation  with  4- 
(A^,A^-diphenylamino)benzaldehyde  (13)  (previously  prepared  by  Vilsmeier  formylation  of  triphenylamine)  (Scheme 
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Scheme  8 
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An  orange  yellow  solid  was  obtained,  presumably  of  4-{A^,A^-diphenylamino)  benzaldehyde/7-benzothiazol- 
2-yl~9,9-didecylfluoren-2-ylamine  azomethine  dye  (15).  To  maximize  the  reaction  yield,  a  repeat  of  the  same 
reaction  was  performed  in  reflux  toluene.  The  reaction  was  monitored  via  TLC  (alumina),  and  was  found  to  be 
incomplete  even  after  52  h,  as  indicated  by  the  persistent  presence  of  the  starting  amine  6.  The  crude  was  passed 
through  a  basic  alumina  column,  resulting  in  an  unsuccessfiil  isolation  of  the  desired  product.  Interestingly,  pale 
yellow  crystals  had  grown  in  the  recollected  fractions,  and  after  recrystallization,  were  identified  to  be  the  starting 
monoaldehyde  13  by  NMR  spectrum.  The  aromatic  aldehyde  CHO  proton  from  the  isolated  crystals  were  clearly 
evident,  with  its  resonance  observed  at  9.8  ppm.  The  NMR  spectrum  of  the  starting  13  was  obtained  for 
comparison  and  was  found  to  match  that  of  the  crystal  spectrum  . 

Another  attempt  to  isolate  the  desired  product  15  was  unsuccessful,  even  after  inclusion  of  pyridine  to  the 
eluent  through  a  basic  alumina  column.  The  NMR  of  the  semi-crude  oil  from  recombined  fractions  revealed  the 
presence  ofthe  aldehyde  CHO  proton  at  8.82  ppm  along  with  the  imine  HC=N  proton  observed  as  a  singlet  at  8.48 
ppm.  The  FT-IR  ofthe  same  oil  was  complex,  possibly  detecting  the  aldehyde  CH  and  C=0  stretching  vibrations 
at  2725  cm’^  and  1693  cm“*  respectively.  Unsuccessful  isolation  eflbrts  due  to  the  hydrolytically  unstable  imine 
bond  resulted  in  termination  ofthe  attempted  synthesis  of  15. 

A  similar  pyridinium  toluene  sulfonate-catalyzed  condensation  of  6  with  triphenylamine  biscarboxaldehyde 
(14)  prepared  previously  by  Vilsmeier  bisformylation  of  triphenylamine  (Scheme  9).^^  It  was  hoped  the  desired 
triphenylamine  biscarboxaldehyde/7-benzothiazole-2-yl-9,9-didecylfluoren-2-ylamine  azomethine  dye  (16)  could  be 
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isolated  to  study  the  effects  of  two  symmetrically  placed  fluorenyl  groups  on  the  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption 
processes.  However,  due  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  isolation  of  15,  further  attempts  to  prepare  additional 
Schiff  base  dyes  were  discontinued. 


Scheme  9 


Additional  derivatives  with  a  slight  variation  on  the  electronic  character  Scorn  the  presented  dyes  were 
prepared.  Structures  containing  long  conjugation  lengths  may  lead  to  large  two-photon  absorptivities.*  Hence, 
three  stilbene  derivatives  bearing  electron-withdrawing  groups  (phosphonate  and  nitro)  of  varying  strengths  were 
prepared  and  recently  published.  Heck  coupling  chemistry  was  employed  to  prepare  model  stilbene  and  fluorenyl- 
stilbene  based  denvatives  with  extended  conjugation  lengths  which  may  lead  to  large  TPA  cross  sections.  The 
preparation  of  the  model  stilbene,  4-diethyl-4'-A^,A-dimethylaminostilbenephosphonate  (19)  was  previously  reported 
(Scheme  10).^* 
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Briefly,  Pd-catalyzed  Heck  cross  coupling  of  4-bromo-A^,A^-dimethylaniline  and  4-vlnylbenzenephosphonic 
acid  diethyl  ester  (17)  (prepared  in  three  steps  involving  NiCh-mediated  Arbuzov-type  reaction,  NaBH4  reduction, 
followed  by  elimination  oyer  KHS04)^^  yielded  the  bright  fluorescent  yellow  compound  which  was  fully 
characterized  via  NMR  and  high  resolution  MS  (El).  The  UV-visible  spectrum  of  19  in  THF  revealed  a  Xmax  of 
365  nm  over  the  absorption  range  of 280  -  455  nm. 


Scheme  10 


i3n 


17 


19 


In  similar  feshion,  two  fluorenyl-stilbene  derivatives  bearing  different  electron-withdrawing  groups 
(phosphonate  and  nitro)  were  prepared  utilizing  the  Pd-catalyzed  Heck  coupling  conditions  used  for  the  model 
compound  19  (Scheme  11).^^  Briefly,  2-bromo-7-A^,A^-diphenylamino-9,9-diethylfluorene  (20)  (prepared  in  three 
steps  fi*om  fluorene  via  dibromination,  diethylation,  and  Ullmann-type  coupling  with  dipheynlamine  as  previously 
reported'^ )  was  subjected  to  Heck  coupling  conditions  with  either  4-vinylbenzene  phosphonic  acid  diethyl  ester  (17) 
or  4-nitrostyrene  prepared  from  4-nitroacetophenone  by  established  procedures.^^ 


The  phosphorylated  fluorene  derivative  21  was  isolated  as  a  bright  yellow  solid  and  fully  characterized. 
The  UV-visible  absorption  of 21  in  CH3CN  extended  out  to  480  nm,  with  Xm«ima  at  308  and  383  nm.  Likewise, 
the  nitro-containing  fluorene  derivative  22  was  obtained  as  a  bright  orange-red  solid  and  fiilly  characterized.  The 
UV-visible  absorption  of  22  in  CH3CN  extended  out  to  550  nm,  and  also  had  two  Xm«ima  at  309  and  414  nm. 
Nonlinear  two-photon  absorption  studies  were  performed  on  both  compounds,  the  results  of  which  will  be  discussed 
with  those  of  select  fluorenyl  compounds  in  the  next  section,  in  which  similar  TP  A  studies  were  also  perfonned. 
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Scheme  11 
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Results  and  discussion  ofTPA  absorption  and  TPA  cross  sections  (5)  of  select  fluorenvl  derivatives 


Linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  (nondegenerate  2P  A)  spectra  of  select  fluorenyl  derivatives  will  be 
discussed.  Details  of  the  nonlinear  absorption  measurements  and  the  "NLO  spectrometer”  have  been 
described  elsewhere.  These  measurements  were  performed  in  collaboration  with  professors  Eric  Van 
Stryland  and  David  Hagan  of  CREOL  and  Raluca  Negres  (physics  graduate  student).  Briefly,  femtosecond 
pump  probe  experiments  were  performed  in  which  a  strong  excitation  pump  beam  wavelength  was  selected 
to  be  at  low  enough  energy  (longer  wavelength)  to  prevent  degenerate  2PA.  The  probe  beam  consisted  of  a 
femtosecond  white  light  continuum  (WLC)  generated  by  irradiation  of  a  sapphire  window  able  to  produce 
an  output  in  the  range  of  the  near  LR  radiation.  In  short,  the  pump  (excitation)  beam  along  with  the  WLC 
probe  beam  is  exposed  together  to  the  sample  of  interest,  with  the  WLC  split  to  provide  a  reference  beam 
to  monitor  the  nonlinearity  induced  by  the  pump  beam.  Hence,  the  output  of  the  two  probe  and  reference 
pulses  can  be  recorded,  providing  both  the  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  transmission  spectra 
respectively,  of  the  chromaphore  under  study. 

Depending  upon  the  linear  behavior  of  the  compound,  a  particular  wavelength  is  selected  to  be  the 
excitation  beam.  The  excitation  wavelength  used  to  study  the  nonlinearity  of  select  fluorenyl  derivatives 
was  1210  nm,  with  the  WLC  used  as  the  probe  beam.  Since  the  pump  and  probe  are  of  different 
frequencies,  the  nonlinear  absorption  spectrum  is  also  nondegenerate.  By  examination  of  the  linear  UV- 
visible  spectra  of  the  fluorenyl  derivatives,  degenerate  absorption  is  not  expected  to  occur  at  the  pump 
wavelength.  The  resulting  nonlinear  spectra  provides  TPA  cross  section  (6)  values  which  are  of  practical 
importance,  as  benchmark  values  for  applications  such  as  dyes  for  two-photon  fluorescence  microscopy. 
More  importantly,  the  spectra  may  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  molecular  structure 
and  optical  nonlinearity. 

Select  derivatives  were  chosen  to  study  the  nonlinear  absorption  behavior  and  obtain  TPA  cross 
sections  as  a  function  of  electron  density  variation  on  the  fluorenyl  ring  system.  These  can  be  regarded  as 
polarizable  compounds  of  different  electronic  character  provided  by  the  systematic  variation  of  electron 
donating  (donor)  or  withdrav^ng  (acceptor)  functional  groups  attached  to  the  fluorene  ring.  Hence,  linear 
and  nonlinear  spectra  of  end-chain  donor  and  acceptor  group  substituted  <D-jc-D,  A-n:-D,  A-jc-A) 
compounds  can  be  examined  to  assess  the  relative  effect  of  electronic  strength  of  these  groups  on  nonlinear 
absorption.  All  fluorene  dyes  were  dissolved  in  THF  and  their  TPA  spectra  obtained  using  the  "NLO 
spectrometer". 
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The  linear  UV-visible  spectra  of  compounds  7  and  9  are  shown  in  Figure  12,  comparing  the 
relative  effects  of  electron  withdrawing  groups  on  absorption.  The  nonlinear  spectra  was  subsequently 
obtained,  from  which  the  largest  TP  A  cross  section  value  measured  was  over  1600  x  lO'*”  cm'*  s  photo"' 
molecule"'  at  the  spectral  maximum  for  compound  7  in  Figure  13. 


Figure  12.  Linear  UV-visible  spectra  for  compounds  7  and  9. 


Figure  13.  Nondegenerate  TPA  spectra  for  compounds  7  and  9  using  a  1210  nm  pump  beam. 


This  6  value  is  comparable  in  magnitude  to  large  TPA  cross  sections  that  were  recently  reported 
by  Albota  et  al.  for  another  class  of  conjugated  organic  compounds  (on  the  order  of 500  to  1 100  x  lO"*®  cm'* 
s  photon"'  molecule"'). '’in  examining  the  nonlinear  spectra  of  compounds  7  and  9  in  Figure  13,  a  D-ji-A 
system  wherein  the  eSect  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  acceptor  on  6  value  was  obtained,  a  strong 
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enhancement  of  the  cross  section  was  observed  in  7  containing  the  weaker  electron-withdrawing 
benzothiazole  group. 

Conversely,  the  nonlinear  spectral  comparison  of  derivatives  6  and  7  of  the  D-jc-A  configuration 
type  in  Figure  15  also  displays  enhanced  TP  A  cross  section  in  compound  7  containing  the  stronger  donor 
group.  A  contrasting  comparison  ofa  D-Ji-A  and  an  A-Ji-A  system  is  shown  in  Figure  17  for  compounds  6 
and  5,  respectively,  with  the  maximum  TP  A  cross  section  ofca.  600  x  10’^  cm^  s  photon’^  molecule'*  and 
ca.  400  X  10'^*^  cm^  s  photon"*  molecule'*,  respectively.  The  slightly  higher  6  of  6  seems  to  reinforce  the 
observed  trend  of  higher  electron  density  containing  compounds  exhibiting  larger  2PA  cross  sections. 


X(itni) 


Figure  14.  Linear  UV-visible  spectra  of  compounds  6  and  7. 


Figure  15.  Nondegenerate  TPA  spectra  for  compounds  6  and  7  using  a  1210  nm  pump  beam. 
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enhancement  of  the  cross  section  .was  observed  in  7  containing  the  weaker  electron-withdrawing 
benzothiazole  group. 

Conversely,  the  nonlinear  spectral  comparison  of  derivatives  6  and  7  of  the  D-Ji-A  configuration 
type  in  Figure  1 5  also  displays  enhanced  TP  A  cross  section  in  compound  7  containing  the  stronger  donor 
group.  A  contrasting  comparison  of  a  D-jt-A  and  an  A-jt-A  system  is  shown  in  Figure  17  for  compounds  6 
and  5,  respectively,  with  the  maximum  TPA  cross  section  of  ca.  600  x  10’^  cm^  s  photon'^  molecule  ^  and 
ca.  400  X  10  cm  s  photon  molecule  ,  respectively.  The  slightly  higher  6  of  6  seems  to  reinforce  the 
observed  trend  of  higher  electron  density  containing  compounds  exhibiting  larger  2PA  cross  sections. 


Figure  14.  Linear  UV-visible  spectra  of  compounds  6  and  7. 


Figure  15.  Nondegenerate  TPA  spectra  for  compounds  6  and  7  using  a  1210  nm  pump  beam. 
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Figure  16.  Linear  UV-visible  spectrum  for  compounds  5  and  6. 


X^,(nin) 

Figure  17.  Nondegenerate  TPA  spectra  for  compounds  5  and  6  using  a  1210  nm  pump  beam. 

A  direct  comparison  of  one-photon  (linear)  and  two-photon  (nonlinear)  absorption  spectra  may  be 
examined  by  regarding  the  total  energy  of  the  photons  absorbed  in  the  process.  Figures  18-21  display  the 
linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  of  derivatives  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  respectively,  plotted  as  absorption  (arbitrary  units) 
vs,  tot^  photon  energy  in  eV  (the  nonlinear  wavelengths  of  the  pump  and  probe  beams  were  converted  to 
photon  energy  and  summed  for  the  TPA  spectra).  Red-shifting  of  the  nonlinear  spectrum  with  respect  to 
the  linear  spectrum  was  observed  along  with  additional  features  in  all  of  the  compounds,  indicating  the 
two-photon  states  are  somewhat  different  from  the  one-photon  states.  However,  a  relatively  good  overlap 
between  the  nonlinear  and  linear  spectrum  seem  to  be  apparent. 
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Figure  18.  Comparison  between  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  spectra  of  compound  5. 


Photon  energy  (pump  and  probe)  (eV) 


Figure  19.  Comparison  between  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  spectra  of  compound  6. 


Figure  21.  Comparison  between  linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  of  compound  9. 

This  may  be  due  to  large  conjugated  systems  undergoing  mixing  of  their  parity  such  that  the 
spectra  of  one  and  two-photon  allowed  states  overlap.  Further  overlap  of  the  one  and  two-photon  spectra 
arise  from  the  near  degeneracy  of  one  and  two  photon  allowed  states  and  the  vibronic  structure  of  the 
molecules.'*  However,  more  investigations  on  the  energy  level  structure  of  these  compounds  are  needed, 
and  is  currently  underway,  to  gain  key  insights  required  to  correlate  the  nonlinear  spectra  to  molecular 
structures. 
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Complementary  to  the  studies  of  the  eflFect  of  electron  strengths  of  donors  and  acceptors,  the 
relative  effects  of  the  nitro  and  phosphonate  ester  was  examined.  Figure  22  shows  the  linear  absorption 
spectra  offluorenyl  compounds  21  and  22,  while  the  nondegenerate  nonlinear  absorption  spectra  of  both  are 
shown  in  Figure  23, 


Figure  22.  Linear  UV-visible  spectra  of  compounds  21  and  22. 


Figure  23,  Nondegenerate  TPA  spectra  for  compounds  21  and  22  using  a  1210  nm  pump  beam. 

The  maximum  TPA  cross  section,  6,  from  Figure  23  of  21  was  ca.  650  x  lO"’®  cm"  s  photon' 
molecule'  at  the  WLC  wavelength  of605  nm,  while  that  of22  was  much  higher  at  ca.  1300  x  lO'*®  cm"  s 
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photon  ^  molecule'^  at  the  WLC  wavelength  of 670  nm.  The  TP  A  cross  section  of  22  was  also  comparable 
to  the  large  TP  A  cross  sections  reported  by  Albota  et  al.^* 

The  e&ct  of  jc-conjugation  length  on  the  nonlinear  absorption  was  also  examined,  and  an  even 
more  interesting  comparison  of  the  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  is  shown  in  Figure  24  and  Figure  25  of 
compounds  9  and  22,  respectively.  Here,  a  direct  comparison  can  be  made  of  a  D-Jt-A  system,  where  an 
extension  in  the  jc -conjugation  length  on  the  effect  of  the  TP  A  cross  section  can  be  observed. 


Figure  24.  Linear  UV-visible  spectra  for  compounds  9  and  22. 


)^be(nm) 


Figure  25.  Nondegenerate  TP  A  spectra  for  compounds  9  and  22  using  a  1210  nm  pump  beam. 

The  difference  in  the  n-alkyl  groups  present  (diethyl  or  didecyl)  on  the  9  position  of  the  two 
fluorenyl  derivatives  9  and  22  can  be  disregarded,  as  the  contribution  to  absorption  due  to  the  presence  of 
alkyl  groups  can  be  considered  nominal  compared  to  the  contributions  arising  from  the  conjugated  ring 
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system.  Inspection  of  Figure  25  shows  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  6  value  observed  in  22  containing  the 
extended  conjugation  length  provided  by  the  vinyl  stilbene  group,  compared  to  that  of  9.  This  may  be 
expected  for  compounds  having  an  extended  ii-conjugated  system  exhibiting  high  TPA  cross  section 
values.* 

Figures  26  and  27  display  the  linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  of  derivatives  21  and  22,  respectively, 
plotted  as  absorption  (arbitrary  units)  vs.  total  photon  energy  in  eV  for  a  direct  comparison  of  one-photon 
(linear)  and  two-photon  (nonlinear)  absorption  spectra. 


Figure  26.  Comparison  between  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  spectra  of  compound  21. 


Photon  energy  (pump  and  probe)  (cV) 


Figure  27.  Comparison  between  linear  and  nonlinear  absorption  spectra  of  compound  22. 

Relatively  good  correlation  between  the  linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  was  observed  with  additional  fine 
absorption  features  present  in  the  nonlinear  spectra.  Similar  preponderant  speculation  proposed  to  explain 
the  linear  and  nonlinear  spectra  of  compounds  5,  6,  7,  and  9  may  also  be  applied  for  compounds  21  and  22. 
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Some  general  trends  do  seem  to  be  appearing  upon  an  overview  of  the  presented  spectra.  There 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  TP  A  may  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  strong  electron  donating  groups  on 
the  31 -conjugated  fluorene  ring  system,  while  electron  withdrawing  groups  seem  to  have  an  opposing  efiect 
on  TP  A,  though  some  anomalies  exist.  Hence,  molecules  of  high  electron  density  are  expected  to  exhibit 
high  TPA  cross  sections.  A  logical  next  step  then,  is  to  study  and  compare  the  linear  and  nonlinear 
spectra  of  D-jr-D  type  compounds,  an  aspect  currently  being  pursued.  In  addition  to  the  enhancing  effect  of 
electron  donors  on  TPA,  another  enhancement  was  observed  with  a  compound  containing  an  extended 
conjugation  length  when  compared  to  a  compound  of  similar  structure  lacking  the  conjugation  extension. 
This  was  most  dramatically  presented  in  Figure  26  with  compounds  9  and  22.  Likewise,  with  similar 
intention  to  study  systems,  the  next  step  is  to  synthesize  derivatives  of  already  presented 

compounds  that  contain  extended  ji-conjugation  lengths.  This  effort  is  also  currently  in  progress. 
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EFFECTS  OF  IMMISCIBLE  ORGANIC  SOLVENTS  ON  THE  WHOLE-CELL  BIOCATALYSIS 

OF  BIPHENYL 

Gene  T.  Coryell,  II  and  Patrick  C.  Gilcrease 
Department  of  Chemical  &  Petroleum  Engineering 
University  of  Wyoming 

Abstract 

The  meta  isomer  of  hydroxybiphenyl  (/w-HBP)  is  an  important  precursor  in  the  synthesis  of  temperature 
resistant  epoxy  resins.  Such  resins  may  have  important  aerospace  applications  as  high  temperature 
structural  materials  with  upper  workable  temperatures  of  265°C.  In  contrast  to  chemical  hydroxylation, 
biocatalysis  favors  production  of  the  meta  isomer;  m-HBP  yields  as  high  as  90%  have  been  observed. 
Because  of  this  high  regiospecificity,  biocatalysis  may  offer  a  cost-effective  method  for  the  large-scale 
production  of  m-HBP  by  significantly  reducing  downstream  separation/purification  requirements. 

Biocatalysis  experiments  were  conducted  with  whole-cell  recombinant  Pseudomonas  aeruginosa 
strains;  the  toluene  monooxygenase  enzymes  expressed  by  these  strains  are  also  capable  of  hydroxylating 
biphenyl.  Preliminary  work  conducted  at  Tyndall  AFB  showed  that  while  favorable  w-HBP  yields  were 
obtained,  very  low  specific  activities  were  observed  (9.2  x  10"^  pmol/mg  protein  min  for  solid  biphenyl  vs. 
230  X  10"^  pmol/mg  protein  min  for  a  3  mM  control  solution  of  toluene).  For  the  biocatalysis  of  solid 
biphenyl,  the  overall  rate  may  be  limited  by  either  (1)  the  low  dissolution  rate  of  solid  biphenyl,  or  (2)  the 
low  aqueous  solubility  of  biphenyl.  Benchtop  fermentor  experiments  performed  in  the  presence  of  excess 
biphenyl  solids  showed  that  the  intrinsic  biocatalysis  rate,  not  the  solid-liquid  mass  transfer  rate,  was 
limiting  the  overall  rate  of  w-HBP  production.  A  two-liquid  phase  system  was  investigated  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  effective  substrate  concentration  through  partitioning  of  the  bacteria  to  the  organic/aqueous 
interface.  The  concentration  of  biphenyl  in  the  organic  phase  was  -lOOOx  higher  than  the  bulk  aqueous 
concentration.  Higher  activities  were  not  observed  in  shake  flask  experiments  utilizing  a  two-phase  system 
as  compared  to  an  excess  solids  system.  In  fermentor  studies,  the  two-phase  biocatalysis  rate  was 
unaffected  by  increasing  the  agitation  rate  from  300  to  600  rpm.  For  the  low  cell/enzyme  concentrations 
investigated  in  this  study,  mass  transfer  was  not  limiting  the  overall  rate  of  hydroxylation.  However, 
enhanced  biocatalysis  rates  may  be  achieved  in  the  two-phase  system  with  larger  organic  to  aqueous  phase 
ratios,  though.  Additionally,  a  newly  developed  Escherichia  coli  host  that  has  been  overexpressed  for  the 
toluene  monooxygenase  enzyme  may  shift  the  two-phdse  system  into  a  mass  transfer-limited  regime. 
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Background 

Biocatalysis  can  be  defined  as  the  use  of  biological  cells  or  their  enzymes  in  the  production  of  chemicals 
for  commercial  uses.  Bacteria  are  the  most  common  organisms  in  biocatalysis,  but  yeasts,  molds,  algae, 
plant  cells  and  even  animal  cells  are  also  used.  Biocatalysis  is  not  a  new  concept;  it  has  been  used  for 
centuries  in  the  production  of  cheese,  wine,  and  beer,  and  more  recently  to  produce  antibiotics  and  other 
pharmaceuticals.  Scientists  are  now  discovering  that  microorganisms  can  also  transform  a  wide  range  of 
unnatural  or  man-made  compounds;  thus,  they  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  specialty  organic 
chemicals.  There  are  several  advantages  to  using  biocatalysis  for  organic  syntheses:  (1)  mild  temperatures 
and  pressures  are  used,  making  the  process  energy  efficient,  (2)  specific  compounds  can  be  produced,  often 
with  very  few  byproducts  being  formed,  (3)  biocatalysis  can  promote  reactions  that  are  difficult  or 
impossible  to  produce  by  conventional  catalysis,  and  (4)  reactions  are  normally  conducted  in  aqueous 
solutions,  reducing  the  need  for  toxic  organic  solvents  [Roberts,  et.  al  1995]. 

An  organic  synthesis  of  interest  to  polymer  scientists  is  the  hydroxylation  of  biphenyl. 
Hydroxybiphenyl  (HBP)  forms  the  backbone  of  specific  phenolic  resins  used  to  synthesize  epoxy 
thermosets  and  aromatic  polyesters.  These  high  performance  polymers  can  have  exceptional  thermal 
resistance  with  working  temperatures  of  up  to  265°C.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  Material  Science  directorate  and 
NASA  have  recognized  the  potential  aerospace  applications  for  such  polymers.  The  mechanical  properties 
of  these  important  polymers  are  dependent  upon  the  purity  of  the  phenolic  isomer  used.  Unfortunately,  the 
regiospecific  hydroxylation  of  aromatic  compounds  by  purely  chemical  methods  is  notoriously  difficult 
[Faber,  1997];  thus,  extensive  purification  is  required  to  obtain  a  pure  Isomer. 

An  alternative  method  of  producing  hydroxylated  aromatic  compounds  is  biocatelysis.  Oxygenase 
enzymes  fi-om  various  bacterial  strains  can  hydroxylate  a  number  of  aromatic  substrates  [Gibson,  1988]. 
Unlike  most  conventional  catalysts,  enzymes  exhibit  a  high  regiospecificity,  favoring  the  production  of  one 
isomer  over  others.  Previous  work  described  the  characterization  of  two  multicomponent  monooxygenases 
from  Burkholderia  sp.  Strain  JS150  that  hydroxylate  a  broad  range  of  aromatic  compounds  [Johnson  and 
Olsen,  1995;  Johnson  and  Olsen,  1997].  Recent  work  at  the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  (Tyndall  AFB) 
showed  recombinant  Pseudomonas  aeruginosa  strains  carrying  genes  for  individual  monooxygenases 
(Tb2m  and  Tb4m)  also  hydroxylate  biphenyl  [Gilcrease,  1998].  Biocatalysis  experiments  with  biphenyl 
resulted  in  a  hydroxybiphenyl  product  consisting  of  75  to  90%  meta  isomer,  depending  on  which  enzyme 
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was  used.  The  formation  of  m-HBP  is  quite  fortuitous;  meta  hydroxylation  of  aromatic  rings  is  uncommon 
by  either  chemical  or  biochemical  means  [Faber,  1997].  Phenolic  resins  synthesized  using  weta-substituted 
phenols  provide  polymer  chains  with  a  narrow  molecular  weight  distribution;  this  results  in  an  increased 
glass  transition  temperature  for  the  final  polymers  [Zampini  et  al.,  1995].  The  Tb2m  enzyme  can  further 
catalyze  HBP  to  form  dihydroxybiphenyl;  this  compound  is  also  an  important  polymer  intermediate 
[Abramowicz  et  al.,  1990]. 

Preliminary  Work 

While  the  regiospecificity  of  the  above  reactions  was  quite  promising,  the  overall  specific  activity  was 
very  low  (up  to  8.1  x  10"^  pmol/mg  protein-min  for  biphenyl  at  50  pM  vs.  230  x  10-4  pmol/mg  protein  min 
for  toluene  at  3  mM  -  see  Table  1).  Bacterial  fermentations  are  normally  conducted  in  the  aqueous  phase, 
which  requires  the  substrate  be  in  aqueous  solution.  Unfortunately,  the  solubility  of  biphenyl  in  water  is 
quite  low  (~50  pM).  The  results  summarized  in  Table  1  indicate  that  higher  specific  hydroxylation 
activities  were  observed  for  substrates  with  higher  aqueous  solubilities.  While  not  conclusive  (the  steric 
effects  of  different  substrates  can  increase  or  decrease  enzyme  affinity),  this  suggests  that  agents  that 
increase  the  aqueous  concentration  of  biphenyl  may  also  increase  the  specific  hydroxylation  activity.  Of 
the  three  alternate  substrates  in  Table  1,  the  molecular  structure  of  HBP  is  closest  to  that  of  biphenyl. 
Aqueous  concentrations  of  PfBP  were  three  to  four  times  that  of  biphenyl,  and  the  corresponding  specific 
enzyme  activity  for  HBP  was  two  to  four  times  greater  than  that  observed  for  biphenyl. 


Table  1:  Specific  activities  observed  with  toluene  monooxygenase  enzymes 
for  various  substrates.  Listed  in  order  of  increasing  solubility  fGilcrease,  1998]. 


Substrate  Aqueous  Concentration 


DPA 


Biphenyl 


HBP 


5  pM 


50  uM 


160  to  190  uM 


Specific  activity  x  10'* 

'  mol/mg  protein-mini 


0.9  to  2.0 


2.1  to  8.1 


16  to  30 


Toluene 


no  to  230 


Table  1  activity  values  for  biphenyl  and  diphenylacetylene  (DPA)  were  obtained  in  the  presence  of  excess 
solid  substrate;  a  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  the  biocatalysis  of  solid  substrates  may  be  limited  by 
the  dissolution  rate  (solid-aqueous  mass  transfer  rate)  [Stucki  and  Alexander,  1987;  Bachmann  et  al.,  1988; 
Kohler  et  al.,  1994;  Gilcrease,  1997].  In  particular,  Abramowicz  et  al.  (1990)  used  a  fine  suspension  of  4- 
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bromobiphenyl  particles  (~5  pm  diameter)  to  synthesize  4-bromo-4’-hydroxybiphenyl  using  Aspergillus 
parasiticus  cultures.  As  the  cell  mass  was  decreased  from  10  to  0.6  g/L,  the  specific  activity  increased 
from  7  X  lO"^  to  62  X  lO"^  mol/g  cells-day,  respectively.  This  increase  in  specific  activity  suggests  the 
hydroxylation  may  have  been  mass  transfer  limited  at  the  higher  cell  mass  concentration.  For  comparison, 
the  specific  biphenyl  activity  was  estimated  at  5  x  lO’^  mol/g  cells-day  for  our  P.  aeruginosa  cultures 
(approximately  0.7  g  cell  mass/L  and  1000  pm  biphenyl  particle  diameter).  Since  this  value  for  specific 
activity  was  comparable  to  the  lower  A.  parasiticus  value,  we  speculated  that  higher  activities  might  be 
possible  with  improved  agitation/mass  transfer. 

The  addition  of  organic  solvents  which  are  immiscible  in  water  (defined  as  a  biphasic  system)  may  be 
one  method  of  increasing  biocatalysis  rates  for  sparingly  soluble  substrates  under  proper  conditions  [Faber, 
1997].  Two  separate  phenomena  may  contribute  to  higher  activities  in  a  biphasic  system:  cell  partitioning 
and  high  liquid/liquid  mass  transfer  rates.  In  cell  partitioning,  the  interfacial  tension  between  the  two 
immiscible  phases  may  cause  the  cells  to  adhere  to  the  interface.  This  partitioning  is  due  to  a  spontaneous 
surface  energy  minimization  of  the  system,  but  may  also  be  due  to  extracellular  adhesins  excreted  by  the 
cell  [Rosenberg  and  Rosenberg,  1981;  Rosenberg,  1991].  The  interfacial  substrate  concentration,  which  is 
determined  by  the  thermodynamic  partition  coefficient,  may  be  much  higher  than  the  aqueous  substrate 
concentration.  Cells  that  partition  to  the  interface  are  exposed  to  this  higher  substrate  concentration,  and  a 
higher  biocatalysis  rate  may  be  seen.  Water  miscible  solvents  can  also  be  used  to  increase  the  aqueous 
concentration  of  substrate,  but  they  tend  to  be  much  more  toxic  to  whole  cells  than  water  immiscible 
solvents.  Additionally,  enzyme  activity  tends  to  be  higher  for  immiscible  organic  co-solvents  when 
compared  to  more  polar  co-solvents  [Nikolova  and  Ward,  1993]. 

Vigorous  agitation  of  a  biphasic  system  disperses  the  organic  phase  into  tiny  droplets,  maximizing  the 
surface  area  for  substrate  mass  transfer  from  the  organic  to  the  aqueous  phase.  This  effect  was  Illustrated  in 
biodegradation  experiments  where  a  phenanthrene  substrate  was  dissolved  in  heptamethylnonane; 
biodegradation  rates  were  directly  related  to  the  interfacial  surface  area,  which  increased  with  agitation 
speed  [Kohler  et  al.,  1994].  Mass  transfer  rates  are  generally  higher  in  liquid/liquid  biphasic  systems 
compared  to  solid/liquid  systems.  If  solid-liquid  mass  transfer  is  controlling  the  hydroxylation  rate,  then 
the  higher  mass  transfer  rates  associated  with  a  liquid-liquid  system  may  increase  the  overall  hydroxylation 
rate. 
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The  first  objective  of  this  study  was  to  measure  intrinsic  kinetics  for  the  enzymatic  hydroxylation  of 
biphenyl  in  aqueous  solution.  As  a  first  approach  to  modeling  the  kinetics,  a  simple  Michaelis-Menten 
enzyme  kinetic  expression  was  used,  although  the  exact  kinetic  expression  could  have  some  substrate  or 
product  inhibition  terms.  Once  the  biocatalysis  rate  as  a  function  of  aqueous  biphenyl  concentration  is 
known,  an  overall  mass  balance  that  combines  mass  transfer  rates  with  enzymatic  kinetics  can  be  used  to 
predict  whether  the  system  will  be  mass  transfer  limited.  The  second  objective  was  to  evaluate  a  biphasic 
aqueous-organic  system  as  a  means  of  enhancing  biphenyl  hydroxylation  rates.  For  enzymatic  reactions 
that  are  mass  transfer  limited,  higher  mass  transfer  rates  can  be  achieved  in  biphasic  systems  [Woodley, 
1990].  If  the  biocatalysis  rate  is  limited  by  low  aqueous  substrate  concentrations,  cell  partitioning  to  the 
aqueous-organic  interface  may  increase  the  effective  biphenyl  concentration  at  the  cell  wall. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Microorganism 

A  recombinant  strain  of  Pseudomonas  aeruginosa— ? AO  4032  (pRO2038,  pR02369)— was  used  in  all 
biocatalysis  experiments.  This  strain  carries  individual  genes  on  its  plasmid  DNA  encoding  for  the 
monooxygenase  enzyme  (Tb4m)  and  the  required  native  regulatory  proteins.  Both  of  these  genes  were 
isolated  from  Burkholderia  sp.  strain  JS150  [Johnson  and  Olsen,  1995;  Johnson  and  Olsen,  1997].  The 
DNA  fragment  also  carries  resistance  genes  for  trimethoprim  and  carbenicillin/ticarcillin;  growth  in  the 
presence  of  these  antibiotics  selects  for  bacteria  possessing  the  monooxygenase  genes.  Preliminary 
research  at  Tyndall  AFB  has  demonstrated  the  ability  of  this  strain  to  hydroxylate  biphenyl  and  DPA 
[Gilcrease,  1998]. 

Culture  Techniques 

Growth  media  for  the  P.  aeruginosa  strain  consisted  of  Stanier’s  Mineral  Salts  Broth  [Stanier  et  al., 
1966]  plus  the  following:  5  g/L  glucose,  2.5  g/L  casamino  acids,  0.3  g/L  trimethoprim,  and  0.25  g/L 
carbenicillin  (or  0.125  g/L  ticarcillin).  The  media  was  autoclaved  after  addition  of  glucose  and  casamino 
acids,  then  cooled  to  room  temperature  before  adding  the  antibiotics.  Freshly  prepared  media  was 
innoculated  immediately  with  a  thawed  culture  (~1.0  mL  innoculum)  taken  from  frozen  (-70  °C)  stock. 
The  frozen  stock  culture  was  prepared  from  equal  volumes  of  glycerol  and  mid-log  phase  {As4o  =  0.3) 
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liquid  culture  prepared  from  the  same  media.  After  growth  to  mid-log  phase  (Aj^o  0.25  -  0.4),  the 
fermentation  broth  was  induced  by  adding  toluene  to  the  liquid  phase  (-^2.5  mM)  and  150-|iiL  of  toluene  to 
a  vapor  tube  (to  saturate  the  headspace  with  toluene).  Induction  with  toluene  for  6  hours  maximized 
production  of  the  monooxygenase  enzyme  [Gilcrease,  1998].  While  the  toluene  monooxygenase  enzyme 
can  also  hydroxylate  biphenyl,  only  toluene  is  capable  of  inducing  monooxygenase  expression.  After 
induction,  the  cells  were  harvested  via  centrifugation  and  rinsed  twice  in  reaction  buffer  (20-mM  potassium 
phosphate  solution,  pH  8.0).  Freshly  washed  cells  were  then  resuspended  in  a  small  amount  of  the  reaction 
buffer  used  for  the  biocatalysis  experiments. 

Materials 

Biocatalysis  experiments  were  conducted  in  500-mL  baffled  shake  flasks  or  in  an  Applikon®  3-L 
fermentor  system.  Temperature  and  agitation  speed  was  controlled  in  the  fermentor;  dissolved  oxygen  was 
monitored,  and  pH  was  maintained  at  8.0  with  the  buffered  reaction  solution.  The  Applikon®  3-L 
bioreactor  used  two  2”  axially  placed  Rushton  turbines  to  agitate  the  reaction  broth. 

Biocatalysis  experiments  utilizing  excess  biphenyl  solids  were  performed  in  reaction  buffer  only;  the 
two-phase  biocatalysis  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  mixture  of  reaction  buffer  and  an  immiscible 
organic  solvent.  The  amount  of  reaction  buffer  used  in  all  experiments  was  150-mL  (shake  flask)  or  2000- 
mL  (bioreactor).  Dodecane  and  decanol  were  screened  as  potential  organic  solvents.  In  these  screening 
experiments,  each  solvent  was  tested  for  its  tendency  to  form  an  emulsion.  The  organic  solubility  of 
biphenyl  and  w-HBP  was  also  measured.  Additionally,  the  organic  solvent  had  to  be  compatible  with 
normal-phase  HPLC  analysis.  Decanol  formed  a  very  stable  emulsion  when  agitated  with  an  aqueous 
culture  broth;  it  was  eliminated  because  of  potential  sampling  problems.  Dodecane  was  chosen  as  the 
organic  solvent  because  gravity  separation  from  the  aqueous  phase  occurred  relatively  quickly  in  abiotic 
tests:  however,  the  addition  of  the  cell  culture  increased  the  phase  separation  time  and  capacity  to  emulsify 
significantly.  The  solubility  of  biphenyl  in  dodecane  was  approximately  125  g/L.  For  values  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  octanol/water  partition  coefficient  (log  P),  it  has  been  observed  that  solvents  with  values  of 
log  P  >  4  generally  are  not  toxic  to  the  cells.  Since  the  log  P  value  for  dodecane  is  approximately  12,  cell 
toxicity  and/or  enzyme  inactivation  should  be  minimal  in  this  two-phase  system.  Enzyme  inactivation  and 
cell  toxicity  has  been  observed  in  other  biphasic  systems,  though  [Harrop  et  al.,  1992]. 
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Analytical 

Hydroxybiphenyl  products  in  both  the  aqueous  and  organic  phases  were  analyzed  using  HPLC.  750-pL 
samples  of  the  aqueous  phase  were  drawn  and  immediately  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  acetonitrile. 
These  samples  were  then  microfuged  for  5  minutes  to  remove  cellular  material.  The  HPLC  analysis  used 
an  Alltech  Adsorbosphere  HS  Cl 8  (dp  =  5  pm,  L  =  250  mm,  ID  =  4.6  mm)  reverse-phase  column  with  a 
gradient  elution  program;  the  mobile  phases  were  acetonitrile  and  10-mM  trifluoroacetic  acid.  The  total 
flowrate  was  constant  at  1  mL/min,  and  the  gradient  elution  profile  was  as  follows:  0-4  min,  90%  TFA- 
10%  CH3CN;  5-16.5  min,  50%  TFA-50%  CH3CN;  17.5-21.5  min,  15%  TFA-85%  CH3CN;  22.5-25  min, 
90%  TFA-10%  CH3CN.  Changes  between  compositions  were  made  via  a  linear  ramp  over  1  minute.  The 
organic  phase  was  sampled  similarly,  but  these  samples  were  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  n-heptane. 
Organic  phase  samples  were  analyzed  by  HPLC  using  a  Waters  pBondapak  NH2  (dp  =10  pm,  L  =  300 
mm,  ID  =  3.9  mm)  normal-phase  column  with  a  75%  heptane/25%  2-propanol  mobile  phase  at  2  mL/min 
(isocratic).  Unknown  compounds  were  identified  by  comparison  to  known  standards  obtained  from  Fisher 
Scientific  and  Ultra  Scientific. 

1-mL  aqueous  samples  were  collected  for  measurement  of  total  protein.  These  samples  were 
microfuged  for  5  minutes,  and  the  supernatant  was  discarded.  The  cell  pellet  was  then  dissolved  in  a  0.1  N 
NaOH  solution  and  analyzed  using  the  BCA  protein  assay  method  [Smith  et  al.,  1985].  Protein  standards 
were  prepared  from  Bovine  Serum  Albumin  (BSA).  Since  a  specific  monooxygenase  enzyme  assay  was 
unavailable  for  enzyme  quantitation,  the  reported  specific  activities  are  reported  on  a  total  cell  protein 
basis.  For  some  of  the  early  intrinsic  kinetic  experiments,  a  large  variance  in  the  average  measured  protein 
was  observed;  this  was  due  to  inadvertently  diluting  some  of  the  protein  samples  with  acetonitrile. 

Reaction  Conditions 

For  clarity,  the  reaction  conditions  used  in  these  experiments  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2:  Reaction  Conditions 


Results  and  Discussion 


Intrinsic  Kinetics 

Intrinsic  kinetic  experiments  were  conducted  in  an  aqueous  potassium  phosphate  reaction  buffer  (no 
dodecane).  Initial  experiments  utilized  the  vapor-phase  addition  of  biphenyl  [Reineke  and  Knackmuss, 
1984;  Spain  and  Nishino,  1987]  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  constant  aqueous  biphenyl  concentration;  the 
sparge  air  was  passed  through  a  column  of  biphenyl  solids  prior  to  entering  the  bioreactor.  By  measuring 
the  specific  activity  at  different  aqueous  biphenyl  concentrations,  the  rate  vs.  substrate  concentration  curve 
could  be  used  to  regress  Michaelis-Menten  kinetic  parameters.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  only  low  aqueous- 
phase  biphenyl  concentrations  were  attainable  with  this  technique;  a  low  vapor-phase  biphenyl 
concentration  limited  the  equilibrium  aqueous  biphenyl  concentration. .  Efforts  to  increase  the  vapor-phase 
biphenyl  concentration  included  preheating  the  air  prior  to  contacting  it  with  the  biphenyl  solids,  as  well  as 
using  a  molten  biphenyl  bath  (90  °C)  to  saturate  the  sparge  air.  The  effects  of  preheating  the  air  and  using 
the  liquid  biphenyl  bath  are  also  shown  in  Figure  1 . 


Figure  1:  Abiotic  Vapor  Phase  Addition  of  Biphenyl 


Even  with  reasonable  aqueous-phase  biphenyl  concentrations  (~18  pM  using  the  molten  biphenyl  bath), 
the  vapor-phase  addition  of  biphenyl  was  severely  mass  transfer  limited  at  the  bubble-liquid  interface. 
Figure  2  shows  an  intrinsic  kinetic  experiment  using  the  vapor-phase  addition  apparatus;  an  immediate 
drop  in  the  aqueous-phase  biphenyl  concentration  from  16  to  11  pM  was  observed  when  the  cells  were 
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added  (t  =  0),  indicating  that  the  system  was  mass  transfer  limited.  Only  after  the  monooxygenase  activity 
ceases,  as  indicated  by  a  plateau  in  the  m-HBP  profile  after  30  minutes,  does  the  aqueous  phase  biphenyl 
concentration  return  to  the  equilibrium  value. 
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Figure  2:  Intrinsic  Kinetic  Experiment  #1  (Vapor-Phase  Addition  of  Biphenyl) 


Subsequent  intrinsic  kinetic  experiments  used  finely  ground  biphenyl  solids  (-100/200  Tyler  mesh  size) 
to  obtain  a  large  surface  area  for  mass  transfer;  mass  transfer  rates  with  these  fine  solids  were  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  constant  aqueous  biphenyl  concentration  during  biocatalysis.  Aqueous  HPLC  samples  were 
filtered  with  1  pm  glass  Acrodisk®  syringe  filters  to  remove  any  solid  biphenyl  particles.  Figure  3  shows 
that  this  technique  of  supplying  substrate  to  the  aqueous  phase  was  not  mass-transfer  limited  as  indicated 
by  a  constant  aqueous  biphenyl  concentration  after  the  cells  were  added. 
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Figure  3:  Intrinsic  Kinetic  Experiment  #2  (Finely-Ground  Biphenyl  Solids) 

Figure  4  shows  the  first  experimentally  determined  points  on  the  specific  activity  vs.  substrate 
concentration  curve.  Note  that  the  specific  activity  decreases  as  the  substrate  concentration  increases, 
contrary  to  what  was  expected.  A  Michaelis-Menten  en2yme  kinetics  curve  with  no  substrate  or  product 
inhibition  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  unexpected  behavior  of  the  intrinsic  kinetics  was  attributed  to 
variation  of  enzyme  expression  fi-om  batch  to  batch,  as  well  as  an  improper  sampling  technique  (see 
Methods  and  Materials  section).  Because  the  P.  aeruginosa  strain  uses  native  enzyme  regulation,  the 
fi-action  of  enzyme  produced  in  the  cells  is  very  sensitive  to  the  point  of  induction  {A540)  as  well  as  the 
length  of  induction  (~  6  hours).  Therefore,  developing  the  V  vs.  S  curve  from  separate  batches  of  cells  is 
not  practical  with  this  strain.  A  technique  that  obtains  the  kinetic  parameters  in  one  batch  experiment  will 
provide  more  accurate  kinetic  data. 
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Figure  5:  Sample  Uninhibited  Michaelis-Menten  Enzyme  Kineties  Curve 

Solids/2-Phase  Screening  Experiments 

Screening  experiments  were  conducted  in  baffled  shake  flasks  to  compare  specific  activities  for 
different  methods  of  supplying  substrate  to  the  aqueous  phase.  Excess  biphenyl  solids  were  used  in  one 
flask  to  provide  a  saturated  solution  of  biphenyl  (~50  pM),  while  a  2-phase  dodecane/potassium  phosphate 
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buffer  system  was  evaluated  in  the  other  flask.  Figure  6  shows  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  /w-HBP 
produced  vs.  time  for  both  the  excess  solids  and  2-phase  system. 
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Figure  6:  Screening  Experiment  (Excess  Solids  vs.  a  2-Phase  System) 


The  aqueous  biphenyl  concentration  remained  at  saturation  (~50  pM)  in  the  excess  solids  flask.  Thus, 
there  was  no  mass  transfer  limitation  in  the  excess  solids  system.  Also,  note  the  amount  of  w-HBP 
produced  in  the  2-phase  system  was  similar  to  that  produced  with  excess  biphenyl  solids.  This  suggests  in 
the  2-phase  flask  that  (1)  mass  transfer  was  not  limiting  the  overall  hydroxy lation  rate  (no  reduced  rate 
compared  to  the  excess  solids),  and  (2)  cells  were  not  partitioning  to  the  interface  as  anticipated  (no 
increased  rate  compared  to  the  excess  solids).  After  enzyme  activity  was  lost  (~30  to  40  minutes),  the 
excess  solids  experiment  shows  a  decrease  in  m-HBP  over  time.  Conversely,  the  2-phase  experiment 
shows  the  m-HBP  concentration  remained  constant  after  activity  was  lost. 

The  decline  in  w-HBP  concentration  in  the  excess  solids  experiment  was  investigated  further  to 

determine  its  fate.  A  student’s  t-test  and  replicate  filtered  vs.  non-filtered  HPLC  samples  were  used  to 

determine  if  w-HBP  product  was  being  sorbed  to  the  Acrodisk®  syringe  filters  used  to  remove  excess 

biphenyl  solids  during  sampling.  For  an  a  =  0.05  confidence  level,  no  wi-HBP  was  sorbed  to  the 

Acrodisk®  syringe  filters.  A  second  hypothesis  was  that  some  of  the  m-HBP  product  was  being 

hydroxylated  a  second  time  to  yield  p,p'-,  or  /w,p’-dihydroxybiphenyl  (DHBP)  products. 

Comparison  of  aqueous  HPLC  samples  to  w,w’-  and  p,p’-DHBP  standards  (no  ot,/7’-DHBP  standard 

available)  showed  this  was  not  the  case  (no  unknown  chromatogram  peaks).  In  previous  biocatalysis 
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experiments  starting  with  w-HBP  or  ;?-HBP  as  the  substrate,  97%  of  the  initial  substrate  remained  after  3 
hours  using  the  Tb4m  strain  [Gilcrease,  1998].  Another  hypothesis  was  that  part  of  the  w-HBP  was  being 
volatilized  from  solution  in  the  shake  flask.  Testing  of  this  hypothesis  showed  that  after  40  hours  of  air 
sparging  (5  LPM)  a  50  pM  w-HBP  solution  in  the  bioreactor,  no  stripping  occurred.  Alternatively,  m-HBP 
could  have  sorbed  to  residual  organic  compounds  on  the  glassware;  baking  the  glassware  in  a  muffle 
furnace  may  eliminate  this  problem. 

2-Phase  Biocatalysis  Experiments 

Parallel  two-phase  biocatalysis  experiments  were  conducted  in  two  bioreactors  using  equal  amounts  of 
biocatalyst  from  the  same  batch  of  cells.  These  experiments  were  designed  to  determine  the  effect  of 
agitation  rate  on  the  biocatalysis  of  biphenyl.  In  Figure  7  the  production  of  tk-HBP  vs.  time  for  the  parallel 


Figure  7:  2-Phase  Parallel  Bioreactor  Experiment  (300  vs.  600  RPM) 


Note  that  the  production  of  m-HBP  was  essentially  the  same  in  both  runs,  as  evidenced  by  the  statistically 
identical  slopes  of  the  experimental  data;  a  t-test  on  both  regression  lines  shows  the  time-averaged 
concentration  is  statistically  the  same.  The  large  scatter  in  the  experimental  data  is  indicative  of  the 
difficulty  in  sampling  the  emulsified  two-phase  system.  Because  of  the  stable  emulsion,  aqueous  and 
organic  samples  were  microfuged  to  break  the  emulsion  prior  to  dilution  for  HPLC  analysis.  Since  an 
enhanced  rate  was  not  observed  when  the  agitation  rate  was  increased  from  300  to  600  rpm,  one  could 
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argue  that  this  two-phase  system  was  not  mass  transfer  limited.  If  there  had  been  a  mass  transfer  limitation, 
an  enhanced  rate  would  have  been  seen  at  the  higher  rpm.  Additionally,  since  there  was  no  enhanced  rate 
observed  between  the  two  agitation  levels,  one  could  argue  that  (1)  cell  partitioning  is  not  occurring  in  this 
system,  or  (2)  any  cell  partitioning  that  does  occur  is  not  contributing  to  a  net  increase  in  hydroxylation 
activity.  If  cell  partitioning  had  occurred,  an  enhanced  rate  would  have  been  observed  at  either  300  or  600 
rpm,  depending  on  the  effect  of  increased  agitation  on  cell  partitioning.  At  the  higher  agitation  level,  two 
phenomena  are  acting  in  opposition:  (1)  greater  dispersion  of  the  organic  phase  at  the  higher  agitation  level 
creates  a  larger  surface  area  for  cell  partitioning,  and  (2)  greater  turbulence  at  the  higher  agitation  level  may 
create  enough  shearing  to  prevent  cell  partitioning. 

To  maintain  enzymatic  activity  past  30  minutes,  5  g/L  glucose  was  added  to  the  reaction  mixture  in 
these  parallel  bioreactor  experiments.  Note  that  this  supplementary  glucose  is  used  to  provide  reducing 
equivalents  of  nicotinamide  adenine  dinucleotide  phosphate  (NADPH)  in  its  reduced  form;  these  electrons 
are  used  in  the  monooxygenase-catalyzed  hydroxylation  reaction.  Enzyme  activity  was  maintained  after  4 
hours,  contrary  to  the  loss  of  activity  after  20-30  minutes  in  experiments  without  glucose. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  results  of  this  research  show  that  the  immiscible  two-phase  dodecane/potassium  phosphate  buffer 
system  (for  the  limited  set  of  conditions  investigated)  does  not  enhance  the  overall  hydroxylation  rate 
compared  to  an  excess  solids  in  buffer  system.  While  this  suggests  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  utilize  the 
two-phase  system,  other  factors  need  to  be  considered.  Product  recovery  can  be  greatly  facilitated  through 
the  use  of  liquid/liquid  extraction  because  of  the  large  partitioning  of  /w-HBP  back  into  the  organic  phase. 
Partition  coefficients  for  /w-HBP  in  the  dodecane/buffer  system  were  on  the  order  of  50  to  100;  this  could 
potentially  be  utilized  to  recover  the  tw-HBP  product  from  the  aqueous  phase.  This  may  be  important  for  a 
new  overexpressed  E.  coli  strain  recently  developed  by  Dr.  Glenn  Johnson  at  Tyndall  AFB,  as  the  product 
ffj-HBP  is  toxic  to  the  E.  coli  cells.  Thus,  in-sltu  product  recovery  may  become  essential  with  this  new 
sfrain  to  prevent  inactivation  of  the  biocatalyst.  Lastly,  quiescent  (low-agitation)  reactor  conditions  in  the 
two-phase  system  may  allow  the  cells  to  partition  to  the  interface;  in  this  case,  an  enhanced  activity  may  be 
seen.  An  increase  in  phase  ratio  (organic  to  total  liquid  volume)  may  also  allow  cell  partitioning  to  occur. 
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As  cell  concentrations  and  enzyme  activities  are  increased,  interphase  mass  transfer  may  eventually 
control  the  overall  hydroxylation  rate.  Because  of  the  higher  mass  transfer  rates,  the  two-phase  system  may 
allow  higher  hydroxylation  activities  to  be  realized  when  cell  and  enzyme  concentrations  are  high.  Future 
research  will  concentrate  on  enhancing  the  cell  and  substrate  concentrations  through  genetic  engineering 
and  proper  two-phase  reactor  design. 
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ABSTRACT 


Unmanned  air  vehicles  (UAVs)  will  be  an  increasingly  important  component  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  arsenal.  The 
traditional  mission  of  the  UAV  as  a  reconnaissance  platform  will  be  augmented  by  its  role  in  surveillance,  target 
acquisition,  and,  ultimately,  as  unmanned  combat  vehicles.  One  of  the  challenges  facing  UAV  deployment  is  its 
survivability.  Removing  the  pilot  from  the  air  vehicle  may  remove  the  risk  to  human  life  but  it  also  removes  the 
intelligence  and  experience  needed  to  maximize  the  survivability  of  the  weapon  system.  In  this  report,  we 
investigate  methods  to  augment  the  UAV  with  a  simple  form  of  the  intelligent  behavior  that  is  lacking  in  an 
unmanned  system.  Specifically,  we  seek  to  improve  the  survivability  of  the  UAV  by  incorporating  an  algorithm 
designed  to  imbue  the  system  with  a  fundamentally  important  form  of  intelligence:  learned  avoidance  behavior. 
Learned  avoidance  behavior  is  the  ability  of  an  animal  to  use  past  experience  to  develop  a  decision  policy  that 
allows  it  to  avoid  an  impending  aversive  situation.  In  this  report,  we  propose  a  model  of  learned  avoidance 
behavior  and  test  it  in  a  variety  of  learned  avoidance  experiments.  We  find  that  the  model  faithfully  recreates 
observable  animal  behavior  an  also  maps  well  to  the  brain  structures  believed  to  be  responsible  for  learned 
avoidance  behavior. 
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1 .  Introduction 

Unmanned  air  vehicles  (UAVs)  will  be  an  increasingly  important  component  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  arsenal  [1], 
The  traditional  mission  of  the  UAV  as  a  reconnaissance  platform  will  be  augmented  by  its  role  in  surveillance, 
target  acquisition,  and,  ultimately,  as  unmanned  combat  vehicles  [2],  One  of  the  challenges  facing  UAV 
deployment  is  its  survivability.  Removing  the  pilot  from  the  air  vehicle  may  remove  the  risk  to  human  life  but  it 
also  removes  the  intelligence  and  experience  needed  to  maximize  the  survivability  of  the  weapon  system.  As 
mission  parameters  become  more  hostile,  and  UAV  technology  becomes  more  expensive,  the  need  for  improved 
survivability  will  rise  significantly.  While  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  areas  of  automatic  target  recognition, 
path  planning,  and  low-observable  technology,  this  report  focuses  on  increasing  the  behavioral  repertoire  of  the 
UAV.  That  is,  we  investigate  methods  to  augment  the  UAV  with  a  simple  form  of  the  intelligent  behavior  that  a 
pilot  would  provide  in  a  manned  system.  Specifically,  we  seek  to  improve  the  survivability  of  the  UAV  by 
incorporating  an  algorithm  designed  to  provide  the  system  with  a  fundamentally  important  form  of  intelligence: 
learned  avoidance  behavior. 

Learned  avoidance  behavior  is  the  ability  of  an  animal  to  use  past  experience  to  develop  a  decision  policy  that 
allows  it  to  avoid  an  impending  aversive  situation.  Specifically,  learned  avoidance  is  the  ability  to  remember  an 
aversive  event,  identify  what  preceding  events  can  act  as  a  predictor  of  the  aversive  event,  and  formulate  a 
decision  policy  removes  the  threat  of  the  aversive  event 

In  this  report,  we  first  introduce  theories  of  whole  animal  behavior,  propose  a  model  of  learned  avoidance 
behavior  and  test  it  in  a  variety  of  learned  avoidance  experiments.  We  find  that  the  model  faithfully  recreates 
observable  animal  behavior  an  also  maps  well  to  the  brain  structures  believed  to  be  responsible  for  learned 
avoidance  behavior. 
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2.  Learned  Avoidance  Behavior  and  the  Basal  Ganglia 

All  animal  behaviors  can  be  categorized  into  approach  behavior  and  avoidance  behavior.  Both  categories  of 
behavior  are  important  for  an  animal  to  survive.  However,  avoidance  behavior  is  much  less  studied  both  in 
psychology  [3]  and  in  animal  learning  but  it  is  the  principal  behavior  needed  to  improve  survivability. 

In  this  section,  we  introduce  the  experimental  observations  of  learned  avoidance  behavior  and  review  the 
proposed  theories  that  seek  to  explain  the  behavior.  We  then  describe  the  basal  ganglia,  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  brain  structures  responsible  for  learned  avoidance  behavior.  The  behavioral  learning  theories  and 
physiological  processes  discussed  in  this  chapter  serve  as  the  bases  for  the  biologically-plausible  computational 
model  of  learned  avoidance  behavior  proposed  in  the  report. 

2.1  Learned  avoidance  behavior 

Learned  avoidance  behavior  is  an  animal’s  acquired  response  used  to  avoid  an  aversive  event.  It  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  active  and  passive  avoidance.  In  active  avoidance,  the  animal  must  learn  a  response  to  avoid 
punishment  while  in  the  passive  case  the  animal  has  to  suppress  a  response.  This  work  is  on  the  former  case  and 
hereafter  the  active  avoidance  is  simply  referred  to  as  avoidance.  While  there  exist  many  paradigms  of 
experiments  for  avoidance  learning,  this  report  focuses  on  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiments.  In  this  section,  we 
first  describe  the  experiment,  and  then  describe  some  proposed  theories  explaining  the  avoidance  learning. 

2.1.1  A  representative  experiment:  One-way  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiment 

In  one-way  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiment,  the  subject  is  usually  a  rat  (or  a  dog  [4])  and  the  apparatus  is  a 
shuttle-box  with  two  rectangular  compartments  separated  by  a  barrier  or  a  door.  An  electric  shock  can  be 
applied  to  the  feet  of  the  rat  via  the  metal  floor  grid.  A  light  is  placed  on  the  ceiling  of  one  side  of  the  chamber 
(Side  A)  and  it  can  be  used  to  signal  the  coming  of  the  shock.  Figure  2. 1  shows  the  setup  of  the  experiment. 

At  the  start  of  each  trial,  the  rat  is  placed  into  Side  A  of  the  shuttle-box  and  is  allowed  to  habituate  to  the 
environment.  Habituation  is  a  procedure  that  makes  an  animal’s  response  to  repeated  stimulus  gradually 
decrease.  After  habituation,  the  light  in  Side  A  is  turned  on.  If  the  rat  remains  in  the  Side  A  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  (a  few  seconds)  it  would  receive  a  shock  and  the  trial  end  would  end.  The  rat  would  be  removed 
from  the  shuttle-box  for  a  predetermined  period  before  being  placed  again  in  Side  A  and  the  sequence  repeated. 
However,  if  after  the  light  came  on  but  before  shock  is  applied,  the  rat  is  able  to  flee  to  the  safety  side  (Side  B), 
then  shock  would  be  avoided  and  the  trial  would  end.  Fleeing  from  Side  A  to  Side  B  is  the  necessary  response  to 
avoid  shock. 
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shock 
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Figure  2 A  A  typical  one-way  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiment,  (a)  experimenatal  setup,  (b)  rat  get 
shocked  as  result  of  failure  to  make  avoidance  response,  (c)  the  rat  makes  jumps  to  the  safty  side  without 
being  shocked. 

On  each  trial,  the  latency  of  the  avoidance  response  is  measured.  The  latency  is  defined  as  the  interval  between 
the  warning  light  coming  on  and  the  generation  of  the  avoidance  response.  For  the  first  several  trials,  the  latency 
are  usually  as  long  as  the  period  between  light  and  shock  indicating  the  animal  failed  to  make  the  correct 
avoidance  response.  With  more  trials,  the  latency  would  decrease,  that  is,  the  rat  learns  to  make  avoidance 
response  before  a  shock  is  applied.  With  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  the  latency  of  the  rat  would  decrease 
steadily.  After  a  number  of  trials,  the  rat  learns  to  run  to  the  safe  side  as  soon  as  the  warning  signal  comes  on 
and  virtually  never  gets  shocked.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  recorded  data  are  analyzed  and  performance  is 
evaluated.  The  performance  of  a  group  of  rats  over  blocks  of  trials  is  shown  in  Figure  2.2, 

A  fundamental  question  in  the  avoidance  learning  is  how  the  absence  of  shock  can  provide  reinforcement  for  the 
animal’s  avoidance  behavior.  In  the  following  section  we  review  the  proposed  theories  that  try  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  But  before  reviewing,  we  need  to  briefly  review  the  two  fundamental  learning  paradigms  of 
classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  because  they  form  the  basis  of  the  proposed  theories  of  avoidance 
learning. 

2.1.2  Classical  and  instrumental  conditioning 

Classical  conditioning  is  the  association  of  two  stimuli  [5].  One  of  the  two  stimuli  can  be  a  biologically 
important  stimulus  that  reliably  evokes  a  reflexive  reaction.  Such  stimuli  are  called  unconditioned  stimulus 
because  the  animal  does  not  have  to  condition  (learn)  to  respond  to  it  and  the  unconditioned  response  (UR)  is  the 
innate  reaction  triggered  by  the  by  the  US..  The  other  stimulus  is  called  the  conditioned  stimulus  (CS)  because  it 
is  an  initially  innocuous  or  weak  stimulus  [6].  Through  conditioning,  the  CS  acquires  the  ability  to  elicit  from 
the  animal  a  conditioned  response  (CR),  that  is  similar  in  nature  to  that  of  the  UR. 
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Figure  2.2  Kamin’s  experiment  on  performance  in  the  shuttle-box  (adapted  from  [3]). 

Instrumental  conditioning  occurs  when  the  stimulus  that  an  animal  receives  is  contingent  on  the  animal’s 
behaviors  [7].  Compared  with  classical  conditioning,  instrumental  conditioning  is  a  closed-loop  process 
because  the  animal,  through  its  actions,  has  an  influence  over  the  stimuli  it  receives.  Thus,  what  is  learned  in 
instrumental  conditioning  is  the  association  between  a  previously  innocuous  stimulus  (CS)  and  the  action  needed 
to  elicit  (in  learned  approach  behavior)  or  avoid  (in  learned  avoidance  behavior)  an  unconditioned  stimulus  (US). 

Instrumental  conditioning  typically  involves  a  reinforcer  or  punisher.  A  punisher  is  defined  as  any  outcome  or 
event  that,  when  made  contingent  on  a  prior  response,  decrease  the  probability  of  that  response.  A  reinforcer 
acts  oppositely  on  behavior  as  to  that  of  a  punisher.  Based  on  the  presentation  or  omission  of  reinforcers 
punishers,  four  basic  types  of  instrumental  conditioning  procedures  can  be  identified.  Avoidance  learning  is  the 
case  of  learning  the  behavior  that  leads  to  the  omission  of  the  punisher. 

2.1.3  Theories  of  learned  avoidance  behavior 

Several  theories  prevail  in  explaining  the  learned  avoidance  behavior.  Each  theory  can  account  for  certain 
characteristics  of  the  complex  behavior  but  no  theory  accounts  for  all  aspects  of  the  behavior. 

2. 1.3.1  Two-factor  theory 

Mowrer’s  two-factor  theory  posits  that  both  classical  conditioning  and  instrumental  conditioning  processes  are 
necessary  in  avoidance  learning  [8].  Fear  is  a  critical  assumption  for  this  theory.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
conditionable  component  of  the  unconditional  response  to  an  aversive  stimulus  [9].  The  two-factor  theory  holds 
that  fear  itself  is  aversive  and  the  aversive  property  of  fear  gives  fear  a  motivating  property  because  it  induces  an 
animal  to  generate  escape  (from  fear)  responses.  Because  of  the  importance  of  fear,  two-factor  theory  is  often 
referred  to  as  fear  theory.  Through  classical  conditioning,  this  fear  response  is  transferred  from  US  to  CS. 
Through  instrumental  conditioning,  the  avoidance  behavior  is  reinforced  by  the  reduction  of  in  fear  that 
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accompanies  the  removal  of  the  fear-eliciting  CS,  In  the  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiment,  the  fear  is 
transferred  from  the  shock  (the  US)  to  the  warning  light  (the  CS)  that  signals  eventual  shock. 

One  problem  with  two-factor  theory  is  accounting  for  the  resistance  to  extinction  that  is  a  characteristic  of  an 
avoidance  response.  According  to  this  theory,  the  animal’s  fear  should  eventually  extinguish  after  multiple 
successful  avoidances  because  the  fear  is  conditioned  to  the  shock.  But,  with  the  extinction  of  fear,  the  actual 
avoidance  response  should  also  extinguish  because  fear  is  the  motivator  for  the  response.  However,  animals 
have  been  shown  to  be  highly  resistant  to  the  extinction  of  an  avoidance  response  with  consecutive  avoidance 
responses  numbering  into  the  several  hundreds  [4,  10].  This  discrepancy  between  prediction  and  observation 
has  led  fear  theorist  to  adopt  the  belief  that  fear  obeys  the  laws  of  classical  conditioning  in  its  establishment  but 
it  disobeys  those  laws  in  its  extinction.  They  argue  that  a  residual  level  of  fear,  protected  from  extinction  by 
various  factors,  remains  conditioned  to  the  CS  even  after  hundreds  of  extinction  trials  and  that  this  level  of  fear 
is  sufficient  to  motivate  the  animal  to  maintain  the  avoidance  response  [11,  12]. 

2. 1.3.2  Revised  Two-factor  Theory 

Mowrer’s  eventually  revised  his  two-factor  theory  by  removing  the  second  factor  (drive-reduction)  from  his 
earlier  theory.  In  its  place,  Mowrer  allowed  for  conditioning  to  be  a  result  of  primary  drives  of  decremental 
reinforcement  (punishment)  and  incremental  reinforcement  (reward)  or  of  the  secondary  drives  of  fear,  relief, 
disappointment,  or  hope.  In  addition,  Mowrer  postulated  that  hope  and  fear  can  be  conditioned  not  just  to 
environmentally  produced  stimuli,  but  also  to  response-contingent  (proprioceptive)  stimuli.  These  changes 
removed  the  role  of  S-R  bonds  in  the  establishment  of  habits.  Instead  behavior  was  predicated  on  those 
responses  that  had  hope  conditioned  to  their  proprioceptive  stimuli.  Responses  that  had  fear  conditioned  to  their 
proprioceptive  stimuli  were  suppressed.  Revised  two-factor  theory  made  response  generation  voluntary  and 
selective,  instead  of  the  reflexive  function  of  S-R  bond  strength  that  characterized  the  original  two-factor  theory. 
However,  Mowrer’s  original  two-factor  theory  had  gained  such  support  that  even  his  defection  to  a  cognitive 
theory  has  not  lessened  its  popularity.  A  decade  after  Mowrer’s  revised  two-factor  theory,  Bolles  [13]  and 
others  proposed  theories  of  avoidance  that  better  defined  the  constructs  of  expectancy.  Each  theory  has 
interesting  characteristics,  however,  Seligman  &  Johnston’s  [14]  cognitive  theory  will  be  reviewed  in  this 
section,  as  it  incorporates  many  of  the  characteristics  of  its  predecessors. 

2. 1.3.3  Cognitive  theory 

Cognitive  theory  proposes  that  it  is  the  hypothetical  construct  of  expectancy,  not  the  equally  hypothetical 
construct  of  fear  that  governs  avoidance  behavior  [14].  According  to  this  theory,  the  cognitive  component 
develops  two  expectations  during  avoidance  learning.  The  first  is  the  expectation  that  the  specific  response, 
when  generated  in  the  presence  of  the  specific  stimulus,  leads  to  an  outcome;  the  second  expectation  developed 
is  that  not  performing  the  response  to  the  stimulus  leads  to  another  outcome.  The  theory  states  that  for  the 
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animal  to  generate  the  response,  it  must  have  an  a  priori  preference  for  the  outcome  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  its 
response  over  the  other  outcome  that  occurs  in  the  absence  of  a  response.  These  expectancies  are  strengthened  if 
the  animal  s  experiences  confirm  them  and  are  weakened  if  the  animal’s  experiences  disconfirm  them. 

However,  this  theory  does  not  totally  remove  the  fear  component  because  it  has  both  an  expectancy*based 
cognitive  component  and  a  fear-based  emotional  component  (although  the  role  of  fear  in  this  theory  is  relatively 
minor  when  compared  to  its  role  in  two-factor  theory).  Cognitive  theory  agrees  with  two-factor  theory  in  the 
premises  that  fear  motivates  an  animal  to  elicit  responses,  is  classically  conditioned,  and  obeys  the  conditioning 
laws  of  acquisition  and  extinction.  However,  it  explicitly  state  that  fear  plays  no  role  in  the  reinforcement  of 
behavior.  The  role  of  fear  is  confined  to  eliciting  the  responses  from  which  the  animal  can  begin  to  develop  its 
expectancies.  Subsequent  avoidance  responses  are  a  function  of  the  expectancy  that  a  given  response  will  lead 
to  the  animal’s  preferred  outcome,  not  a  function  of  the  fear  experienced  by  the  animal. 

Cognitive  theory  explains  the  resistance  to  extinction  of  avoidance  behavior  concomitant  with  the  extinction  of 
fear.  After  each  successful  avoidance,  the  expectancy  that  the  avoidance  response  is  followed  by  no  shock  is 
always  strengthened  through  confirmation.  Conversely,  because  non-avoidance  responses  are  never  generated, 
the  expectancy  that  such  responses  are  followed  by  shock  is  never  weakened  by  disconfirmation.  With  the 
expectancies  determining  behavior,  the  fear  associated  with  aversive  outcomes  can  extinguish  during  repeated 
avoidance  without  altering  behavior. 

2. 1.3.4  One-factor  theory 

One-factor  theory  states  that  only  the  instrumental  process  is  necessary  in  avoidance  learning  [15].  The 
avoidance  of  shock  itself  can  serve  as  the  reinforcer  for  the  avoidance  behavior  and  hence  the  unnecessary 
assumption  of  fear  signal  as  in  the  two-factor  theory.  This  theory  has  a  simple  explanation  of  the  slow  extinction 
of  avoidance  response  [16]:  The  subjects  just  cannot  discriminate  the  change  in  experimental  conditions  and 
hence  no  change  in  (avoidance)  behavior.  This  theory  is  supported  by  experiments  made  by  Herrnstein  and 
Hineline  [17]  who  showed  that  animals  can  learn  an  avoidance  behavior  when  neither  an  external  CS  nor  the 
passage  of  time  is  a  reliable  signal  for  shock. 

2. 1.3. 5  Approach  theory 

Other  researchers,  including  Bolles  [18]  and  Gray  [19],  regard  avoidance  learning  as  an  approach  to  a  positive 
goal  (safety)  rather  than  an  escape  from  fear.  In  Gray’s  theory,  safety  signal  is  independent  of  the  level  of  fear. 
Hence  the  persistence  of  avoidance  response  is  independent  of  the  decreased  fear. 
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2.1. 3.6  Summary  of  the  theories 

Despite  the  apparent  success  of  expectancy  theory  in  accounting  for  the  experimentally  observed  behaviors,  two- 
factor  theory  is  still  the  dominant  theory  of  avoidance  learning  and  behavior.  McAllister  [20]  examined  many 
of  the  evidences  that  are  proposed  to  be  against  the  fear  theory  and  found  them  inadequate  to  “put  the  fear  theory 
to  rest”.  To  cope  with  some  of  the  difficulties  as  to  the  parallelism  of  fear  and  avoidance  behavior,  some 
modification  of  fear-reduction  has  been  made  including  the  proposing  of  the  effective  reinforcement  theory 
[20], 

While  each  of  the  theories  has  its  strength  and  weakness  in  explaining  the  learned  avoidance  behavior,  their 
ultimate  validity  lies  in  its  physiological  plausibility.  In  the  following  section,  we  describe  a  brain  structure,  the 
basal  ganglia,  that  are  believed  to  play  a  role  in  avoidance  learning. 

2.2  Functional  anatomy  of  the  Basal  ganglia 

The  basal  ganglia  may  be  the  most  complicated  structures  in  the  brain.  The  research  on  them  is  mostly  motivated 
by  the  Parkinson  Disease  (PD),  a  disease  caused  by  the  degeneration  of  the  dopaminergic  transmission  in  the 
basal  ganglia  [21,  22].  Over  the  years,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  understanding  of  the  basal  ganglia, 
both  normal  and  disordered  [21-26].  In  this  section  we  briefly  review  the  functional  anatomy  of  the  basal 
ganglia  with  a  bit  more  in-depth  description  of  the  striatum,  an  important  component.  Recent  reviews  in  detail 
of  the  functional  anatomy  of  the  basal  ganglia  can  be  found  in  the  publication  [27-30]. 

The  basal  ganglia  are  several  extensively  interconnected  subcortical  nuclei  that  are  located  directly  under  the 
cerebral  cortex.  They  include  caudate  nucleus,  putamen,  globus  pallidus,  subthalamic  nucleus,  and  substantia 
nigra.  The  first  two,  caudate  nucleus  and  putamen,  are  jointly  termed  as  the  striatum  (STR).  The  globus  pallidus 
(GP)  is  divided  into  external  and  internal  segments  (GPe  and  GPi,  respectively)  while  the  substantia  nigra  (SN) 
is  divided  into  the  pars  compacta  (SNc)  and  reticulata  (SNr)  both  functionally  and  anatomically. 

There  are  complex  external  and  internal  connections  in  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  pathways  related  to  motor 
function  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2.3.  The  striatum  serves  as  the  major  input  station  for  the  basal  ganglia  and 
receives  input  from  virtually  the  entire  cerebral  cortex  including  the  motor,  sensory,  association,  and  limbic 
areas.  The  other  inputs  to  the  striatum  include  projections  from  the  intralaminar  nuclei  of  the  thalamus  and  the 
amygdala.  The  striatum  projects  to  the  GP  and  to  the  SN.  The  STN  is  the  second  input  station  of  the  basal 
ganglia.  It  receives  direct  input  from  the  motor  and  premotor  cotices,  as  well  as  the  output  of  the  GPe.  STN 
projects  to  GPi  and  SNr  and  projects  back  to  GPe. 

The  striatum  also  receives  dopaminergic  projection  from  the  SNc.  The  output  pathway  of  the  basal  ganglia  is 
from  the  GPi  and  the  SNr  to  the  ventral  lateral,  ventral  anterior,  and  mediodorsal  nuclei  in  the  thalamus.  These 
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nuclei  project  back  to  prefrontal,  premotor,  the  supplementary  motor,  and  motor  cortices,  and  hence  formed  the 
cortico-striato-pallido-thalamo-cortical  loops.  Of  the  loops,  two  major  pathways  can  be  identified  —  an 
inhibitory  one  called  direct  pathway  and  an  excitatory  one  called  indirect  pathway.  The  inhibitory  direct 
pathway  begins  from  the  STR  that  projects  to  the  GPi  and  the  SNr.  The  excitatory  indirect  pathway  also  begins 
from  the  STR,  which,  however,  projects  to  GPe,  through  STN,  and  finally  ends  on  SNr  and  GPi.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  projections  from  STR  to  GPe  and  from  GPe  to  SNr/GPi  are  inhibitory  in  nature.  In  addition  to 
these  major  pathways,  there  is  a  loop  from  the  striatum  to  the  SNc  and  back  to  the  STR,  and  also  reciprocal 
inhibitory  connections  between  the  GPi  and  GPe. 


All  of  the  pathways  described  above  have  a  topographic  nature.  That  is  to  say  that  specific  cortical  areas  map  to 
specific  parts  of  the  striatum,  which,  again,  project  to  specific  parts  in  its  targets,  the  other  components  of  the 
basal  ganglia.  There  is  a  relative  segregation  among  the  pathways  and  this  segregation  is  maintained  throughout 
the  basal  ganglia  and  back  to  the  cortical  areas  [30].  Hence  there  are  multiple  closed  loop  pathways  in  the  basal 
ganglia.  However,  there  may  exist  some  degree  of  divergence  and  overlapping  among  projections  of  the 
pathways.  And  cortical  inputs  to  the  basal  ganglia  may  be  dispersed  within  the  striatum  and  then  brought  back 
again  at  the  next  stage  in  the  information  processing  [31].  The  circuit  functions  by  the  interactions  of  inhibitory 
or  excitatory  neurotransmitters  or  neuromodulators  that  include  y-aminobutyric  acid  (GABA),  glutamate  (GLU), 
enkephalin,  substance  P  (SP),  and  dopamine  (DA).  DA  has  a  differential  effect  on  the  two  pathways;  it  tends  to 
excite  the  indirect  pathway  and  inhibit  the  direct  pathway. 
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As  the  major  input  station  as  well  as  an  information-integration  component  of  the  basal  ganglia,  the  striatum 
plays  an  important  role  in  avoidance  learning.  It  can  be  divided  into  two  functionally  and  chemically  distinct 
modules,  called  matrix  and  striosomes.  Striosomes  receive  input  from  limbic  and  prefrontal  cortex;  whereas 
matrisomes  in  matrix  receive  input  from  virtually  the  whole  cerebral  cortex.  These  two  also  differ  in  their 
projection  targets  -  matrisomes  project  to  the  GPe  and  SNr,  whereas  striosomes  project  to  SNc.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  striosomes  can  affect  matrisomes  via  large  aspiny  interneurons,  though  these  two  are  relatively 
segregated.  In  both  modules,  there  are  two  categories  of  cells  -  the  medium  spiny  neurons  and  aspiny  neurons, 
each  of  which  has  distinct  neurochemical  substance  contents  and  firing  pattern.  Aspiny  inter-neurons  also 
receive  excitatory  inputs  and  contributes  to  determining  whether  projection  neurons  (i.e.,  the  medium  spiny 
neurons)  fire  or  not  [32,  33].  Medium  spiny  neurons  comprise  about  95%  of  striatal  neurons  [34].  Their 
dendritic  spines  are  chemically  and  electrically  segregated  compartments  that  are  the  sites  for  the  interaction  of 
the  glutamate  of  cortical  inputs  and  the  dopamine  released  from  the  SNc.  Activation  of  such  neurons  would 
require  coordinated  spatial  and  temporal  convergence  of  cortical  inputs  and  extensive  interaction  of  glutamate 
and  dopamine  [35-40].  As  will  be  discussed  in  section  2.4,  the  neuronal  activity  in  the  striatum  is  critical  for 
the  avoidance  learning  mechanism  in  the  basal  ganglia. 

Investigation  into  the  functional  anatomy  of  the  basal  ganglia  is  still  ongoing  [21,  29,  41-46].  New  findings 
are  cropping-up  and  the  old  hypotheses  are  being  challenged.  For  example,  STN  also  receives  a  large  mass  of 
excitatory  projections  from  the  cerebral  cortex  and  has  dopamine  receptors  with  density  similar  to  that  of  STR 
and  hence  may  have  afferents  from  SNc;  GPe  may  be  an  internal  control  device  as  well  as  a  output  control 
device  because  of  its  extensive  connections  with  all  of  the  other  nuclei  in  the  basal  ganglia  [27,  28]. 
Apparently  more  realistic  models  are  called  for  to  accommodate  the  new  evidences  [43]. 

2.3  Proposed  roles  of  dopamine  and  the  basil  ganglia  in  learned  avoidance  behavior 

Motivated  by  the  research  on  Parkinson’s  Disease,  the  motor  functions  of  the  basal  ganglia  have  been  the 
historic  focus.  For  example,  the  basal  ganglia  have  been  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  actions 
[47-50]  and  initiation  of  movement  [23,  45,  51].  Recent  findings  suggest  that  they  are  also  involved  in 
learning  [52-57],  especially  when  biologically  significant  rewarding  events  like  food  or  drink,  are  involved 
[58-63]. 

The  basal  ganglia  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  aversive  event  related  behavioral  learning.  However,  this  has 
been  neglected  until  recently.  As  reviewed  by  Chudler  and  Dong  [64],  electrophysiological,  metabolic  and 
blood  flow  studies  show  that  the  basal  ganglia  are  involved  in  processing  noxious  somatosensory  information. 
Many  neurons  in  striatum,  SN  and  GP  may  encode  the  intensity  of  noxious  stimulus  and  these  may  be  associated 
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with  the  escape  or  avoidance  behaviors.  Other  neurons  in  the  basal  ganglia  respond  uniquely  to  noxious  stimuli 
and  may  signal  the  occurrence  of  damaging  stimuli  or  coordinate  the  response  to  such  stimuli. 

A  major  proportion  of  evidences  concerning  the  involvement  of  the  basal  ganglia  in  learned  avoidance  behavior 
are  correlated  with  the  function  of  the  dopamine.  The  conventional  view  of  role  of  the  dopamine,  with  respect  to 
the  basal  ganglia,  is  that  its  release  correlates  with  reward-related  learning  [58,  60,  65,  66J  but  only  recently 
this  point  of  view  is  being  challenged  [57,  67,  68].  The  controversy  may  be  caused  by  the  discrepancy 
between  neurophysiological  recording  of  dopamine  signal  activity  and  transmitter  measurements  of  dopamine 
release  (Beninger,  1999,  personal  communication)  or  the  temporal  moment  when  the  measurement  is  made  in 
conditioning  (Schultz,  1999,  personal  communication). 

Dopaminergic  neurons  may  respond  to  stimuli  that  serve  as  signals  of  biologically  significant  events  in  both 
appetitive  and  defensive  (including  avoiding)  behavior  cases  [69].  .  However,  dopamine  response  may  be 
different  for  appetitive  and  aversive  conditioning.  For  example,  Besson  and  Louilot  noted  a  rapid  and  marked 
dopamine  increase  and  a  delayed  dopamine  decrease  in  rats  presented  to  the  appetitive  and  the  aversive  olfactory 
stimulus  respectively  [68]. 

The  role  of  dopamine  in  avoidance  learning  is  also  revealed  in  lesion  tests  that  disrupt  the  dopaminergic 
neurotransmission  [70]  or  dopamine  antagonist  application  that  impairs  dopamine  release  [69,  71].  In 
avoidance  tests,  for  pre-trained  rats,  the  US  (e.g.,  shock)  retains  their  ability  to  elicit  escape  behavior;  however, 
repeated  trials  would  make  the  avoidance  response  lost  gradually;  non-pre-trained  rats  have  an  impaired  ability 
to  learn  the  avoidance  response  [71].  Another  line  of  evidence  about  the  dopamine  release  is  obtained  with 
microdialysis  that  is  a  sampling  method  used  to  measure  extracellular  concentration  of  neurotransmitters  [72]. 
In  an  experiment  with  aversive  (light/tone-shock  pairing)  conditioning,  increases  in  extracellular  dopamine  in  the 
nucleus  accumbens  and  striatum  were  observed  when  an  association  is  formed  between  two  stimuli  of  which 
neither  is  a  biological  reinforcer  nor,  prior  to  formation  of  the  association,  affects  dopamine  levels  [73].  It  is 

suggested  that  dopamine  plays  a  role  in  the  modulation  of  associative  learning  in  general,  not  just  that  involving 
reinforcement. 


A  number  of  researches  have  been  also  conducted  on  the  dopamine  release  in  avoidance  learning,  targeting  the 
brain  structures  other  than  the  basal  ganglia  (e.g.,  [69-71,  74-79]).  For  instance,  increased  dopamine  release 
in  prefrontal  cortex,  the  working  memory  [80],  has  also  been  observed  during  avoidance  learning  [77,  81-83]. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  these  results  may  lend  themselves  to  explanation  of  the  activities  of  the 
dopamine  in  the  basal  ganglia,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  dopamine  released  in  the  mid-brain  area  including 
SNc  and  nucleus  accumbens  do  reach  the  striatum  (and  possibly  other  components)  of  the  basal  ganglia  as  well. 
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Another  notable  brain  structure  related  with  the  basal  ganglia  is  the  amygdala.  The  amygdala  is  identified  as  the 
interface  between  the  sensory  system  that  carry  information  about  the  CS  and  US,  and  the  different  motor  and 
autonomic  systems  that  control  the  conditioned  fear  reactions  [84-86].  As  described  in  Section  2.1,  the  fear 
signal  has  a  considerable  influence  on  avoidance  learning,  albeit  not  without  controversy  among  the  avoidance 
learning  theorists.  Fear  learning  is  a  nonspecific  kind  of  learning  that  involves  many  different  kinds  of  responses, 
particularly  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  hypothalamus-pituitary-adrenal  system,  as  well  as  behaviors 
like  freezing  or  fleeing  [87].  Since  the  amygadala  has  connections  with  the  striatum  of  the  basal  ganglia  and  SN 
in  the  midbrain,  it  provides  additional  a  path  for  the  integration  of  information  in  the  basal  ganglia. 

A  closely  related  issue  in  avoidance  learning  is  the  temporal  information  processing.  A  number  of  reaction  time 
experiments  have  been  conducted,  which  exhibit  the  role  of  dopamine  in  modulating  the  learning  process  that 
involve  not  only  external  (environmental)  stimuli  but  also  the  internal  (proprioceptive)  stimuli  that  elicit 
responses  [88-101].  The  internal  clock  used  to  time  duration  in  the  seconds-to-minutes  range  appears  linked  to 
dopamine  function  in  the  basal  ganglia.  Dopamine  D2  receptors  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  the  rate 
of  temporal  integration  for  time  perception,  dopamine  releasing  neurons  are  involved  in  temporal  integration, 
and  neuroleptic  drugs  decrease  the  speed  of  the  internal  clock  while  stimulant  drugs  increase  the  clock’s  speed 
[102].  Specific  levels  of  dopamine  activity  (neither  too  low  nor  too  high)  in  STR  are  necessary  for  correct 
execution  of  the  movement  in  a  conditioned  motor  task  with  temporal  constraint.  Blockade  of  D2  receptors 
produce  an  increased  number  of  delayed  responses  and  lengthened  reaction  time.  Intracerebral  injection  of 
dopamine  in  STR  has  an  opposite  effect  [103],  for  example,  PD  patients  tend  to  underestimate  time  intervals 
[104], 

The  mechanism  of  how  the  basal  ganglia  process  the  vast  amount  of  information  fed  by  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
what  the  role  of  dopamine  is  during  avoidance  learning  is  examined  in  the  next  section. 

2.4  The  learning  mechanism  in  the  basal  ganglia  (Qualitative  models) 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  determining  the  functional  anatomy  of  the  basal  ganglia,  the 
information  processing  mechanisms  undertaken  by  this  structure  are  still  largely  unknown.  The  reason  that  the 
basal  ganglia  is  difficult  to  understand  is  that  there  is  extensive  connections  between  the  components  of  the  basal 
ganglia  and  between  the  basal  ganglia  and  other  brain  structures.  This  section  summarizes  some  of  the  recent 
proposals  as  to  how  the  basal  ganglia  perform  information  processing  and  learning,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  role  of  the  neuromodulator  dopamine.  It  should  be  pointed  out  both  the  reward-related  learning  and 
punishment-related  learning  (including  avoidance  learning,  of  course)  will  be  reviewed,  not  only  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  literatures  are  towards  the  former,  but  also  there  is  the  possibility  that  both  processes  may  be  are 
subserved  by  the  same  mechanism  [105]. 
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It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  that  the  corticostriatal  synapses  where  the  dopamine  and  glutamate  interact  are 
the  site  for  learning  [30,  34,  106-110],  Intense  high  frequency  stimulation  induces  both  long-term  depression 
(LTD)  and  long-term  potentiation  (LTP)  at  the  corticostriatal  synapses.  And  the  LTD/LTP  are  regarded  as  the 
substrate  for  learning  and  memory  [111],  Both  LTD  and  LTP  at  the  corticostriatal  synapses  depend  on  the 
interaction  between  the  neurotransmitter  glutamate  and  neuromodulator  dopamine  and  until  recently  has  research 
shown  that  dopamine  and  glutamate  affect  each  other  both  on  a  presynaptic  and  postsynaptic  level  [35-40, 
106],  Normally,  the  generation  of  LTD/LTP  requires  the  co-activation  of  both  Dj-like  and  Dz-like  dopamine 
receptors  through  dopamine  released  by  nigrostriatal  afferents  [107],  Graybiel  proposed  that  the  modular 
corticostriatal  projection  patterns  produce  the  re-coded  templates  for  the  gradual  selection  on  new  input-output 
relations  [47],  Thus  the  striatum  re-codes  the  cortically  derived  information.  Graybiel  also  observed  that  the 
modular  structure  of  the  corticostriatal  complex  resembles  the  adaptive  mixture  of  expert  architecture  [112], 
which  are  similar  to  multiple  model  control  systems  (see  [113,  114]  for  details).  Redgrave  proposed  that  the 
basal  ganglia  are  a  centralized  selection  and  switching  mechanism,  specialized  to  resolve  conflicts  or 
competition  over  access  to  limited  motor  and  cognitive  resources  [115].  In  this  model,  dopamine  regulates  the 
frequency  and  timing  of  behavioral  selections,  facilitate  or  retard  switching,  or  put  the  basal  ganglia  into  a  state 
of  readiness  to  modify  selections  based  on  subsequent  experience.  Baev  used  control  theory  concepts  to  describe 
the  basal  ganglia-thalamocortical  loops  as  modeling  and  prediction  loops  and  their  dopamine  enervation  as  an 
error  distribution  system  [116]. 


Kropotov  [49],  based  on  data  recorded  from  patients  with  Parkinson’s  Disease,  proposed  a  hypothesis  of  action 
programming  that  requires  the  separation  of  sensory,  motor,  and  cognitive  functions.  Kropotov  proposed  that  an 
action  may  demand  several  motor  components  for  its  implementation,  hence  the  program  for  this  action  should 
be  distributed  across  the  association  areas  of  the  cortex.  The  fact  that  vast  areas  of  the  cortex  project  to  the  basal 
ganglia  seems  to  fit  this  requirement  (while  the  input  source  of  the  cerebellum  does  not).  The  theory  proposes 
that  the  basal  ganglia-thalamus  circuits  play  a  critical  role  in  initiation  of,  preparation  for,  and  suppression  of 
actions  while  the  plan  of  action  is  stored  in  inter-cortical  network.  The  execution  of  action  is  via  the  concurrent 
activation  of  the  basal  ganglia  loops:  initialization  and  preparation  of  action  is  via  the  direct  pathway,  while  the 
termination  of  action  is  via  the  indirect  pathways.  Modules  in  the  striatum  are  selected  if  their  activity  is  above  a 
threshold  and  dopamine  is  proposed  to  set  the  level  of  the  threshold. 

Houk  et  al  [61,  117]  proposed  an  influential  model  of  how  the  basal  ganglia  predict  the  occurrence  of  a 
rewarding  event  (stimulus).  In  their  model,  the  basal  ganglia  learns  to  associate  patterns  of  neuronal  activity 
generated  by  the  cortex  with  the  action  that  must  be  generated  in  response  to  that  pattern.  Houk  et  al  propose 
that  each  striosome  in  the  striatum  recognizes,  and  is  enabled  by,  a  distinct  pattern  of  activity  generated  by  the 
cortex.  The  pattern  of  activity  generated  by  the  cortex  encodes  both  external  (environmental)  and  internal 
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(proprioceptive)  information.  The  striosome  and  matrix  modules  are  responsible  for  learning,  via  trial-and-error, 
the  behavior  that  must  be  generated  in  response  to  the  specific  cortical  activities.  The  trial-and-error  learning  is 
mediated  by  an  internally  generated  reinforcement  signal  carried  by  the  dopamine  signal  that  arises  from  SNc. 
For  goal-directed  behavior,  the  dopamine  signal  is  believed  to  be  an  error  signal  that  encodes  the  difference 
between  expected  and  actual  outcomes  of  the  behavior.  This  model  has  been  associated  with  Barto,  Sutton,  and 
Anderson’s  actor-critic  reinforcement  learning  model  [1 18,  1 19]. 

Kimura  [52]  proposed  a  behavioral  learning  model  of  the  basal  ganglia  involving  the  integration  of  motivational 
and  motor  functions.  In  this  model,  limbic  input,  which  conveys  information  related  to  reinforcement  or 
incentive,  contributes  to  the  acquisition  and  expression  of  learned  activity  in  the  striatum.  Limbic  system  input 
either  affects  the  striatum  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  nigrostriatal  dopamine  system.  Kimura  proposes  that 
striatal  neurons  require  a  phasic  supply  of  nigrostriatal  dopamine  for  learning  a  new  behavioral  act  as  well  as  a 
basic  tonic  supply  of  dopamine  for  maintenance  of  the  learned  act. 

There  is  a  consensus  on  the  role  of  dopamine  in  learning:  dopamine  release  in  the  striatum  may  be  a  mechanism 
by  which  specific  synapses  are  modified  after  significant  environmental  events.  Those  synapses  that  were 
recently  active  tend  to  be  strengthened,  whereas  those  that  were  inactive  tend  to  be  weakened.  As  a  result, 
previously  innocuous  stimuli  that  precede  the  occurrence  of  an  unconditionally  rewarding  stimulus  acquire  the 
ability  to  stimulate  dopamine  release.  These  stimuli  are  now  conditioned  to  eventual  reward  and  become 
predictors  to  its  occurrence.  Wickens  and  Kotter  proposed  heterosynaptic  reinforcement  learning  rule  involving 
three  factors,  presynaptic  activity  in  corticostriatal  afferent  (carrying  situation  or  state  information),  postsynaptic 
activity  in  striatal  output  neurons  (encoding  action),  and  phasic  activity  in  dopaminergic  afferent  (the 
reinforcement  signal)  [63].  They  propose  that  the  interactions  among  the  three  factors  require  strict  timing. 
They  suggest  that  there  is  competition  among  pathways  in  the  cortico-striatal-thalamic-cortical  loop  that  can  be 
used  to  select  the  cortical  cell  assemblies  that  maximize  expected  reinforcement. 

The  dominant  view  is  that  the  output  of  dopaminergic  neurons  encode  an  error  in  the  learning  system’s 
prediction  of  reward.  Thus  they  may  provide  an  excellent  reinforcement  signal  for  inducing  synaptic  changes 
necessary  for  learning  reward-directed  behavior  [120,  121].  In  behavioral  experiments  with  primates,  Schultz 
and  his  team  observed  that  dopamine  neurons  are  activated  by  unpredicted  rewards,  are  not  influenced  by 
predicted  rewards,  and  are  depressed  when  a  predicted  reward  is  omitted.  After  conditioning,  they  respond  to 
reward-predicting  stimuli  in  a  similar  manner  [58,  60,  66,  121,  122]. 

Beninger  et  al  associate  the  role  of  the  dopamine  signal  with  incentive  motivational  learning  that  is  similar  to 
reinforcement  learning  [123],  They  proposed  a  model  of  the  interaction  of  dopamine  and  glutamate  in  the 
striatum  to  explain  incentive  learning  (see  [124]).  They  regard  the  conditioning  process  as  the  shifting  of 
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affective  value  of  reward  from  unconditioned  stimuli  to  conditioned  stimuli.  This  affective  value  is  critical  for  a 
stimulus  to  induce  response.  They  further  differentiated  the  roles  of  dopamine  signals  at  D,-like  and  Da-like 
receptors  based  on  the  inferences  drawn  from  a  series  of  psychopharmacological  experiment  [55,  123,  125]. 
They  concluded  that  actions  of  Dj-like  receptor  may  be  related  more  closely  to  their  motor  effects  whereas  Da- 
like  dopamine  receptor  antagonists  may  reduce  reward.  A  rewarding  signal  at  Dj-like  receptors  may  mediate 
both  the  acquisition  of  rewarding  properties  by  neutral  stimuli  and  their  ability  to  control  behavior  [125]. 

Different  views  exist  opposing  the  role  of  dopamine  as  reinforcement  signal.  By  examining  the  most  commonly 
used  reinforcement  learning  algorithms  and  the  basal  ganglia  architectures,  Pennartz  [126]  summarized  several 
criteria  that  are  critical  to  reinforcement  signals  and  then  compared  each  of  them  to  the  characteristics  of 
dopamine.  He  concluded  that  dopamine  does  not  fit  all  of  the  criteria  and  may  not  represent  a  reinforcement 
signal.  However,  it  is  possible  that  dopamine  signal  constitutes  only  one  of  the  different  reward  signals  existing 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  All  the  reward  signals  including  dopamine  may  function  cooperatively  to  make 
optimal  use  of  rewards  for  learning  and  behavior  [121]. 

As  mentioned  in  last  section,  a  closed  related  issue  in  avoidance  learning  is  the  temporal  information  processing. 
While  many  brain  structures  may  be  responsible  for  this  [104],  specifically,  the  basal  ganglia  has  been  proposed 
as  a  timing  mechanism  [102,  127]  responsible  for  the  scale  of  second.  Meek  proposed  a  three-component 
clock-counter  system  existing  in  the  basal  ganglia  based  on  scalar  timing  theory.  In  his  model,  SNc  is  the 
pacemaker,  while  STR  gating,  and  GPi  would  be  the  integration  component.  D2  play  a  major  role  in  determining 
the  rate  of  temporal  integration  for  time  perception. 

While  the  descriptive  models  accounted  above  describe  some  features  of  the  information  processing  in  the  basal 
ganglia,  they  are  imprecise.  Computational  models  are  called  for  to  order  to  resolve  this  problem.  In  next 
section  we  will  review  the  computational  models  related  to  behavioral  learning  and  the  basal  ganglia  function. 

2.5  Computational  models  of  Basal  ganglia  and  the  learned  avoidance  behavior 

Despite  of  the  importance  of  the  learned  avoidance  behavior,  the  number  of  computational  models  accounting 
for  it  is  limited.  Even  for  the  limited  number  of  models,  none  is  biologically  plausible.  In  this  chapter,  we  first 
review  these  models  and  then  review  the  computational  models  concerning  the  functions  of  dopamine  and  the 
basal  ganglia.  The  latter  would  provide  biological  constraints  as  to  how  the  computational  model  should  work 
[128]  and  also  provide  biological  insight  into  how  the  model  should  be  built  [129].  Consider  the  controversies 
about  the  factors  involved  in  explaining  the  learned  avoidance  behavior,  a  computational  model  can,  to  some 
extent,  help  to  resolve  this  problem  from  a  computational  point  of  view. 
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2.5.1  Computational  models  of  the  learned  avoidance  behavior 


Behavioral  learning  modeling  requires  either  classical  conditioning  modeling  or  instrumental  conditioning 
modeling  or  both.  For  instance,  the  modeling  of  avoidance  learning  using  two-factor  theory  needs  modeling 
both  the  classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  processes.  Of  the  classical  conditioning  models,  Klopf  s  drive- 
reinforcement  (DR)  neuronal  model  [130]  may  be  the  most  biologically  rigorous  model  [131].  Adopting  a 
modified  hebbian  learning  rule  [132],  the  DR  model  can  predict  seventeen  classical  conditioning  phenomena 
including  the  S-shaped  learning  curve,  that  is  much  more  realistic  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  other 
classical  conditioning  models.  A  class  of  classical  conditioning  models  including  DR  model  was  reviewed  and 
formalized  by  Malaka  [133]. 

Using  DR  neuron  model  as  a  building  block,  Klopf  et  al  [134]  further  developed  a  learning  structure  called 
associate  control  process  network  (AGP)  that  meant  to  model  the  nervous  system  function  during  classical  and 
operant  conditioning.  This  model  was  then  modified  and  simplified  by  Baird  and  Klopf  [135].  Despite  of  their 
capability,  these  models  have  difficulty  in  accounting  for  learned  avoidance  behavior. 

Johnson  et  al  [136]  built  computational  model  of  avoidance  behavior  by  extending  the  AGP  model.  This  model 
can  mimic  a  rat’s  avoidance  behavior  in  a  one-way  shuttle-box  experiment  and  can  be  roughly  mapped  to  the 
structure  of  the  basal  ganglia.  The  proposed  research  is  based  upon  this  work,  as  is  discussed  in  next  chapter. 

Another  notable  computational  model  of  avoidance  behavior  was  by  Schmajuk  [137].  His  model  is  based  on 
the  two-factor  theory  and  has  a  classical  conditioning  component  (to  learn  an  internal  model  of  environment)  and 
an  instrumental  conditioning  component  (to  learn  behavioral  strategies).  Although  this  model  can  account  for 
many  features  that  characterize  avoidance  behavior,  it  lacks  biological  plausibility. 

While  many  models  use  neural  networks  (see  [138]  for  an  introduction)  as  a  form  of  representation,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  neural  networks  can  be  mapped  to  certain  brain  structures.  In  the  following  subsection, 
we  examine  the  features  of  computational  models  related  with  the  basal  ganglia  structure  and  dopamine  function. 

2.5.2  Gomputational  Models  related  with  the  Basal  Ganglia  and  dopamine 

Gompared  with  the  number  of  qualitative  models  that  lack  analytical  exploration,  there  are  fewer  computational 
models  of  the  basal  ganglia.  A  computational  model  would  allow  us  to  explore  the  functions  of  the  basal  ganglia 
extensively  in  a  predictive  manner.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  briefly  review  those  models  in  this  section.  Suri  and 
Schultz  [139]  implemented  a  temporal-difference  reinforcement  learning  algorithm  (see  [140]  an  explanation) 
to  learn  a  sequence  of  actions.  Associating  the  internal  reinforcement  signal  with  characteristics  of  the  DA 
signal,  this  model  resembles  Houk’s  qualitative  model  [61].  Another  model  that  employs  the  structure  of 
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Houk’s  model  is  by  Salum  et  al  [141].  It  models  the  function  of  the  striatal  dopamine  in  attentional  learning.  In 
a  model  that  predict  the  effect  of  neuroleptics  on  motor  responses,  dopamine  was  coded  as  a  gain  factor  in  an 
artificial  neuron’s  activation  function  [142],  A  change  in  the  dopamine  level  would  change  the  slope  and 
threshold  of  the  transfer  function,  which  accordingly  affects  the  performance  at  the  behavioral  level.  The  same 
concept  has  also  been  implemented  in  a  neural  network  model  that  tests  the  effects  of  dopamine  on  selective 
attention  [143]. 

Bems  and  Sejnowski  [144]  proposed  a  computational  model  of  the  basal  ganglia  that  resembles  a  dual  circuit 
model  except  the  addition  of  corticosubthalamic  pathway  and  the  omission  of  SNc/SNr.  They  propose  that  the 
corticosubthalamic  pathway  inhibits  actions  that  have  recently  been  selected.  This  model  can  learn  to  select  an 
action,  store  it  in  the  prefrontal  cortex,  and  also  generate  sequences  of  actions.  A  recent  model  built  by  the  Bems 
and  Sejnowski  [145]  proposed  that  DA  projects  diffusely  to  almost  every  component  of  the  basal  ganglia  and 
that  it  represents  a  prediction  error.  They  propose  that  the  recursive  loop  between  the  GPe  and  STN  functions  as 
local  working  memory,  although  no  evidence  was  cited  to  support  their  hypothesis. 

Jackson  and  Houghton  proposed  a  neural  network  model  that  addressed  spatial  attention  problem  [48].  They 
proposed  that  one  information  processing  role  was  to  highlight  difference  between  active  and  suppressed  regions 
of  the  basal  ganglia.  Their  model  functions  as  an  attentional  amplifier,  enhancing  behaviorally  relevant  neuronal 
activity  and  suppressing  irrelevant  activity. 

Each  of  the  computational  models  reviewed  above  describes  some  features  of  the  basal  ganglia  structure  or  the 
functions  of  dopamine.  In  next  chapter,  we  will  describe  the  proposed  computational  model  that  has  these 
features  and  can  explain  the  learned  avoidance  behavior  as  well. 
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3.  A  New  Computational  Model  of  Learned  Avoidance  Behavior 


The  new  computational  model  of  learned  avoidance  behavior  is  based  upon  the  ACP  model  proposed  by  Klopf, 
Morgan  and  Weaver  [134].  It  is  a  control-theoretic  model  of  sensorimotor,  limbic,  and  hypothalamic  nervous 
system  function.  Their  model  consists  of  a  learning  system  that  is  composed  of  input  sensors,  output  effectors, 
and  a  hierarchical  network  of  control  systems.  Each  control  system  is  capable  of  learning  and  is  called  an 
associative  control  process  (ACP).  The  model  incorporates  three  characteristics  of  animal  learning:  time,  goal- 
driven  behavior,  and  a  closed-loop  between  the  learning  system  and  the  environment.  Klopf,  et  al  [134] 
proposed  that  learning  is  dependent  on  two  different  processes.  The  first  is  modeled  by  a  reinforcement  center 
that  utilizes  the  drive-reinforcement  learning  mechanism  [130].  The  second  is  modeled  as  a  motor  center  that 
associates  the  current  stimuli  with  a  learned  response.  The  ACP  model  is  conceptually  similar  to  the  actor-critic 
models  that  have  been  previously  proposed  [1 18,  1 19,  125,  140]. 

In  this  research,  we  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  ACP  network  to  include  learned  avoidance  behavior.  We 
account  for  the  unique  temporal  characteristics  of  learned  avoidance  behavior  by  incorporating  proprioceptive 
stimuli  and  utilizing  Anger’s  theory  of  conditioned  aversive  temporal  stimuli  [146].  We  then  try  to  map  the 
learning  mechanism  to  the  structure  of  the  basal  ganglia. 

3.1  The  model 

Our  computational  model  of  avoidance  behavior  consists  of  a  learning  system  engaged  in  real-time,  closed-loop, 
goal-directed  interactions  with  the  environment.  The  learning  system,  shown  in  Figure  3.1,  is  composed  of  a 
reinforcement  element,  a  behavior  element,  sensors,  and  a  tapped  delay-line  and  decoder.  The  set  of  sensors  can 
detect  externally  produced  stimuli  and  proprioceptive  feedback.  The  output  of  the  decoder  represents  the  current 
state  of  the  learning  system  and  environment  as  a  pair  (as  sensed  by  the  learning  system). 

The  learning  system  has  one  behavior  element  for  each  class  of  behaviors  available  to  it.  We  propose  that,  at 
least  at  the  level  of  the  control  system  modeled  here,  behaviors  are  grouped  into  classes  by  the  similarity  of  the 
goal  of  the  behavior  not  by  the  similarity  of  the  behavior  itself.  The  role  of  the  behavior  element  is  to  generate  a 
prediction  of  future  benefit  that  is  based  on  the  current  state  of  the  learning  system  and  the  characteristic 
behavior  of  the  element.  Such  a  prediction  has  been  labeled  Q-learning  [147].  In  these  experiments,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  learning  system  performs  the  behavior  that  has  the  greatest  prediction  of  future  benefit. 

In  this  paper  we  focus  on  the  role  of  the  reinforcement  element.  The  equations  that  govern  a  reinforcement 
element  are  from  Baird  and  Klopf  [135].  The  input  output  equation  is: 


(1) 
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where /is  a  ramp  function  with  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  0  and  1,  respectively.  The  output,  Vi(t),  is  the 
predicted  future  reinforcement  of  the  behavior  from  the  current  state. 

An  ACP  is  a  temporal-difference  [140]  learning  mechanism  that  adapts  to  eliminate  errors  between  temporally 


Figure  3.1  Diagram  of  an  ACP.  Thin  circles  are  delay  elements,  or 
simple  computing  elements.  Thicker  circle  is  the  site  of  learning.  The 
stimulus  a;  Yfj  is  transformed  via  a  tapped  delay-line  tox(t).  The 
prediction  of  the  ACP  is  V(t). 


successive  predictions.  The  learning  equation  is 

Aw,^  (?)  =  a(i)e^  Cl, \w,j  {t  -  k)\x(t  -k), 

k 

where  e  is  short-hand  notation  for 

)y(?)-V(?-l)  +  /?(r). 

3.1.1  Tapped  delay-line  and  decoder 

Time  plays  a  significant  role  in  learning.  In  experiments  in  which  explicit  information  on  the  passage  of  time  is 
not  supplied,  subjects  are  still  able  to  condition  to  the  duration  of  a  stimulus  or  the  duration  of  the  offset  of  a 
stimulus,  as  in  an  avoidance  schedule  [148].  Anger  [146]  considered  the  role  of  time  in  learning  when  he 
proposed  his  theory  of  Conditioned  Aversive  Temporal  Stimuli  as  an  explanation  of  Sidman  avoidance  behavior. 
Anger  suggested  that  animals  have  an  internal  mechanism  that  generated  events  that  “change  in  a  consistent  way 


(2) 

(3) 
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with  time  after  the  last  response,  reinforcement,  etc.  These  events  function  like  external  stimuli,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  differences  in  responding  can  be  conditioned  to  these  organism  differences”  (italics  his,  p  479).  The 
internally  generated  temporal  stimuli  provide  the  animal  with  additional  cues  for  conditioning. 

A  tapped  delay-line  and  decoder  can  simulate  the  internal  mechanism  postulated  by  Anger,  The  tapped  delay¬ 
line  receives  input  from  sensory  systems  and  feedback  from  motor  neurons  generating  behavior.  The  tapped 
delay-line  samples  the  output  of  the  neurons  at  a  constant  interval  as  determined  by  cell  function.  The  decoder 
translates  this  information  into  a  pattern  of  activity  that  is  a  function  of  the  externally  and  proprioceptive  stimuli 
and  time.  This  structure  provides  a  type  of  counter  that  resets  after  the  occurrence  of  each  external  stimulus. 
Tapped  delay-lines  and  decoders  have  been  hypothesized  by  Zisper  [149];  implemented  in  a  model  of  classical 
conditioning  by  Moore,  Desmond,  and  Berthier  [150];  and  possible  tapped  delay-line  structures  have  been  noted 
in  the  brain  [151-153], 

3.1.2  Generalization 

Reinforcement  in  an  instrumental  conditioning  experiment  is  a  function  of  stimulus  (state)  and  response  (action) 
of  the  subject  while  reinforcement  in  a  classical  conditioning  experiment  is  a  function  of  the  stimulus,  alone.  The 
ACP  network  stores  information  in  state-action  pairs  thus  allowing  it  to  master  the  instrumental  conditioning 
paradigm.  But  it,  or  any  learning  system  that  stores  information  in  state-action  pairs,  or  Q-values  [147],  will 
have  difficulty  mastering  classical  conditioning  experiments  because  of  the  learning  system’s  inability  to 
generalize  across  the  action  space.  Without  generalization,  to  learn  state  dependent  information,  the  ACP 
network  must  attempt  each  of  its  possible  behaviors  in  every  state  it  experiences.  This  is  not  a  biologically 
plausible  explanation  of  animal  learning.  The  ability  to  generalize  over  actions  is  a  critical  trait  of  animal 
learning. 

Generalizing  over  actions  is  accomplished  by  changing  the  weights  of  all  ACPs  by  an  amount  equal  to  half  the 
error  in  the  prediction.  Thus,  half  of  the  error  is  independent  of  action,  making  it  state  dependent.  This  approach 
to  generalization  is  attractive  because  it  does  not  require  additional  ACPs,  learning  equations,  memory,  or 
interconnections.  A  single  set  of  weights  for  each  ACP  can  incorporate  both  the  action  and  state  dependent 
knowledge.  The  only  change  to  the  learning  equation  is  the  addition  of  a  learning  parameter,  a(0,  that  is  a 
function  of  the  current  action. 


3.3  Method 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  learning  system  has  thee  classes  of  behaviors:  foraging,  freezing  (remaining 
still),  and  fleeing.  In  the  absence  of  a  learned  preference  for  behavior,  there  is  a  prior  (innate)  priority  of 
behavior.  Foraging  is  the  preferred  behavior  in  naive  animals.  That  is,  all  things  being  equal,  the  animal  would 
forage  before  freeze,  and  freeze  before  flee. 
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3.3.1  One-way  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiment 


The  learning  system  was  trained  in  a  simulation  of  a  one-way  shuttle-box.  The  shuttle-box  had  two  sides,  A  and 
B.  The  experiment  consisted  of  multiple  trials  with  each  trial  beginning  by  placing  the  learning  system  in  Side 

A.  The  learning  system  was  allowed  to  habituate  to  its  placement  in  Side  A  by  presenting  the  learning  system 
with  the  same  decoder  output,  x(t},  for  x  time-steps.  Although  theoretically  impossible,  this  simple  step 
prevented  the  learning  system  from  conditioning  to  the  start  of  the  trial  and  allowed  us  to  avoid  the  complex 
issues  of  selective  attention. 

The  warning  signal  was  presented  to  the  learning  system  after  habituation.  If  the  learning  system  did  not 
perform  the  avoidance  response  (flee)  within  eight  time-steps,  shock  was  applied  and  the  trial  was  ended.  If  the 
learning  system  generated  the  avoidance  response  within  the  allotted  time,  the  learning  system  moved  into  Side 

B,  the  warning  signal  was  terminated,  and  shock  was  avoided.  The  trial  ended  with  the  learning  system  in  Side 
B.  Figure  3.2(a)  is  a  state  transition  diagram  of  the  one-way  shuttle-box  environment. 
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Figure  3.2  State  transition  diagram  of  (a)  one-way  shuttle-box  experiment  and  (b)  two-way  shuttle-box 
experiment.  Allowable  behaviors  are  forage  (Fo),  freeze  (Fz)  and  flee  (FI).  Multiple  Aq  and  Bq  states 
result  in  habituation  of  the  learning  system  to  its  environment.  States  Aw  and  B*  correspond  to  the 
warning  lights,  state  P  corresponds  to  punishment,  and  state  B  corresponds  to  the  safety  side  in  the  one- 
way  shuttle-box  experiment. 


3.3.2  Two-way  shuttle-box  avoidance  experiment 

In  the  two-way  shuttle-box  experiment,  the  learning  system  could  receive  shock  in  both  sides  of  the  shuttle-box. 
The  learning  system  was  allowed  sufficient  time  to  habituate  to  side  A  before  warning  signal  was  presented. 
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Shock  was  applied  and  the  trial  was  ended  if  the  learning  system  did  not  make  the  avoidance  response  (flee) 
within  six  time-steps.  If  the  learning  system  generated  the  avoidance  response,  it  would  enter  side  B,  the  warning 
signal  would  be  terminated,  and  shock  would  be  avoided.  However,  the  trial  did  not  end.  Instead,  the  learning 
system  was  allowed  to  habituate  to  side  B  before  a  second  warning  signal,  different  from  the  warning  signal  in 
side  A,  was  presented.  The  learning  signal  had  six  time-steps  to  make  the  avoidance  response  (flee)  before 
shock  was  applied.  If  the  learning  system  made  the  avoidance  response,  it  would  enter  side  A,  the  warning 
signal  would  be  terminated,  and  shock  would  be  avoided.  Again,  the  learning  system  would  be  allowed  to 
habituate  to  side  A  before  the  cycle  repeated  itself.  A  single  trial  could  continue  indefinitely  as  long  as  the 
learning  system  continues  to  make  the  avoidance  response.  Figure  2(b)  is  a  state-transition  diagram  of  the  two- 
way  shuttle-box  experiment. 

3.4  Experimental  Results 

3.4.1  One-way  shuttle-box  experiment 

Figure  3.3  is  a  graph  of  the  response  latency  versus  trial  number  for  the  one-way  shuttle-box  experiment.  The 
dashed  line  indicates  the  onset  of  shock,  and  thus  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  first  two  trials  ended  in  punishment. 
The  next  three  trials  showed  progressively  faster  response  times.  In  all  subsequent  trials  the  learning  system 
generated  the  avoidance  response  within  one  time  step  after  the  presentation  of  the  warning  signal.  Figure  3.4  is 
a  graph  of  the  rate  of  correct  responses  versus  trial  number  for  the  one-way  shuttle-box  experiment. 

3.4.2  Two-way  shuttle-box  experiment 

Figure  3.5  is  a  graph  of  the  total  time  of  shock  avoidance  versus  trial  number.  The  learning  system  avoided 
shock  for  progressively  longer  times  until  after  the  fourth  trial  when  it  avoided  shock  until  the  experimenter 
terminated  the  trial.  The  graph  shows  that  on  the  third  trial,  the  learning  system  made  its  first  successful 
avoidance  to  side  B  but  it  failed  to  avoid  shock  while  in  side  B.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  the  experiment 
reduced  the  possibility  of  any  generalization  by  using  different  warning  signals. 

3.5  Discussion 

We  have  presented  a  computational  model  of  a  process  that  controls  the  selection  of  voluntary  behavior  during 
avoidance  conditioning.  A  model  such  as  this  is  only  useful  if  it  helps  us  understand  the  neural  mechanism 
responsible  for  these  processes.  To  that  end  we  attempt  to  map  our  model  to  the  neuroanatomy  and 
neurophysiology  thought  to  govern  the  initiation  of  voluntary  motor  responses. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  in  neural  science  research  that  suggests  that  dopamine  neurons  in  the  basal  ganglia 
provide  internal  reinforcement  signals  during  motor  learning  (see  [61]  for  an  excellent  reference).  Houk  et  al 
[61]  has  drawn  an  analogue  of  cerebral  cortex  and  striatum  structure  to  Barto  and  Suton’s  [119]  actor-critic 
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architecture.  In  this  section,  we  wish  also  to  map  our  model  to  the  known  neurophysiology.  The  simplified 
schema  of  interactions  of  cerebral  cortex  and  components  of  basal  ganglia  is  shown  in  Figure  3.6. 


Figure  3.3.  Graph  of  response  latency  versus  trial 
number  for  the  one-way  shuttlebox  experiment. 


Figure  3.4  Graph  of  correct  response  frequency 
versus  trial  number  for  the  one-way  shuttle-box 
experiment. 


In  Figure  3.6,  the  bottom  right  module  is  believed  to  act  as  a  reinforcement  center  (RC)  which  provides  an 
internal  reinforcement  signal  for  the  motor  centers  (MC)  shown  in  the  bottom  left  module  and  itself.  The  large 
number  of  projections  from  the  cells  in  cerebral  cortex  to  the  SPs  in  the  basal  ganglia  represent  the  decoded 
sensory  input  patterns,  and  SPs  provide  the  sites  for  pattern  recognition  [117]. 

As  proposed  by  other  researchers,  we  also  propose  that  the  dopamine  neuron  is  the  site  for  error  signal  detection. 
Its  inputs  include  the  primary  reinforcement  signal,  excitatory  signals  from  SPj  and  an  inhibitory  component  of 
last  time  step  s  output.  Our  model  predicts  that  it  is  the  output  of  the  SPs,  not  the  dopamine  neurons  that 
influence  learning  in  the  motor  centers.  The  primary  support  for  our  approach  is  the  fact  that  an  error  signal 
does  not  provide  a  useful  method  for  reinforcing  appropriate  behavior,  only  suppressing  incorrect  behavior. 


While  each  matrix  SP  generates  a  behavioral  signal  (Forage,  Freeze,  or  Flee,  as  in  Figure  2),  there  is  competition 
among  them  because  of  lateral  inhibition.  The  winning  matrix,  that  is  the  matrix  whose  behavior  controlled  the 
learning  system,  would  modify  its  synaptic  strengths  facilitated  by  internal  reinforcement  input. 

There  exists  another  possibility  that  the  action,  or  command,  signals  from  the  pallidal  neurons  act  upon  SPj 
either  through  direct  pathways  or  via  other  components  in  the  striatum  or  cortex.  The  neurons  of  the  frontal 
cortex  are  believed  to  be  the  site  of  working  memory  as  it  is  there  where  behavioral  information  generated  by 
matrix  modules  is  registered.  In  this  case,  the  function  of  SPg  would  be  to  select  from  its  inputs  (using  temporal- 
difference  methods)  according  to  the  maximum  output  of  SP„i  neurons,  then  transmit  the  result  to  DA  neurons  to 
generate  the  internal  reinforcement  signal. 
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Figure  3.5  Graph  of  time  of  avoidance  versus 
trial  number  for  the  two-way  shuttle-box 
experiment. 

The  above  explanation  is  clearly  a  simplistic  one  considering  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  connections 
between  the  cerebral  cortex  and  the  basal  ganglia  and  we  show  only  a  few.  In  addition,  we  only  briefly  discuss 
the  role  of  other  components  such  as  the  thalamus.  However,  supporting  evidences  on  the  side  of  the  basal 
ganglia  are  listed  in  the  following: 

•  STR  is  site  for  information  integration.  As  the  target  of  most  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  striatal  afferents 
from  cerebral  cortex,  the  thalamus,  and  SNc,  the  medium  spiny  neurons  (SPs)  in  the  striatum  are  believed  to 
be  the  site  where  the  interaction  between  nigral  dopaminergic  and  corical  glutamatergic  inputs  [27].  SPs 
neurons  can  be  regarded  as  relatively  isolated  biochemical  compartments  and  their  activities  have  been 
suggested  to  be  mutually  inhibitory.  This  can  be  modeled  as  a  winner-take-it-all  mechanism  [144]. 

•  STR  can  be  divided  into  two  large  segregated  compartments  according  to  both  chemical  make-ups  and 
projection  targets  [31].  One  compartment  is  called  the  striosome  module  and  it  receives  afferents  from  limbic 
system  and  SNc  and  projects  back  to  SNc.  The  striosomes  are  believed  to  be  the  site  where  motivation- 
related  information  is  processed.  The  second  compartment  is  called  the  matrix  module  that  receives  afferents 
from  vast  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  project  to  the  globus  pallidus.  The  two  types  of  compartments  in 
the  striatum  are  represented  in  our  model  by  the  reinforcement  and  motor  centers. 

•  The  firing  patterns  of  DA  signal  from  SNc  has  the  characteristic  of  showing  the  error  of  the  prediction 
and  the  actually  the  reinforcement  outcome  [58,  60,  66,  121].  In  our  model,  it  has  been  modeled  as  the  TD 
factor. 
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•  Eligibility:  DA  chemical  may  leave  a  trace  for  the  recently  activated  synapses  to  be  modified.  DA 
receptivity  is  a  potential  for  reinforcement  that  becomes  elevated  after  and  decays  slowly  over  time  [61].  The 
cortical  presynaptic  activity  and  concurrent  striatal  postsynaptic  activation  may  elevate  spine  calcium 
concentration  that  could  persist  for  tens  or  hundreds  of  milliseconds.  This  elevated  calcium  could  serve  as  the 
physical  basis  of  the  eligibility  trace  [63].  The  firing  patterns  of  DA  signal  from  SNc  has  the  characteristic  of 
showing  the  error  of  the  prediction  and  the  actually  the  reinforcement  outcome  [58,  60,  66,  121].  In  our 
model,  it  has  been  modeled  as  the  TD  factor. 

•  The  evidence  for  the  mutual  inhibitory  properties  among  the  RCs  and  MCs  in  our  model  is  that  the 
neuronal  modules  in  the  striatum  can  be  mutually  inhibitory  as  shown  by  computer  simulation  [154]. 

•  The  mechanism  of  generalization  in  the  action  space  employed  in  our  model  can  be  realized  through  the 
activity  of  tonically  active  neurons  which  are  thought  to  be  inter-neurons  in  the  striatum  [52,  155,  156]. 


Figure  3.6.  Schema  of  interactions  of  cerebral  cortex  and  components  of  the  basal  ganglia.  Some  side 
loops  and  pathways  are  not  shown.  SPs:  spiny  neuron  in  striasome;  Sp^ispiny  neuron  in  matrix 
module;  PD:  pallidal  neuron;  DA;  dopamine  neuron;  ST:  subthalamus;  other  symbols  are  the  same  as 
in  figure  3.1. 


Despite  the  above  mappings,  there  exists  some  mismatching  between  the  ACP  structure  and  the  basal  ganglia. 
For  example,  the  multiple  copies  of  past  values  of  each  connection  weight  (the  set  of  w(t-j)  in  Equation  2)  have 
to  be  kept  for  learning.  Another  is  the  requirement  of  both  excitatory  and  inhibitory  weights  are  needed  for  each 
synaptic  connection  (w'^  and  w"  in  Equation  1).  These  requirements  are  not  physiologically  plausible.  Further 
work  is  needed  to  make  the  model  more  biologically  plausible. 
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4.  Conclusion 

We  have  shown  the  psychological  models  believed  to  be  the  basis  for  learned  avoidance  behavior.  We  have 
implemented  a  model  of  such  behavior  that  replicates  known  observable  animal  behavior  and  also  maps  well  to 
the  brain  structures  believed  to  be  responsible  for  this  behavior.  We  believe  that  this  report  documents  an 
important  step  toward  imbuing  unmanned  air  vehicles  with  learned  avoidance  behavior,  and  ability  critical  to  the 
improved  survivability  of  the  aircraft. 
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Dynamics  and  Control  of  Spacecraft  Formation  Flying 


Vikram  Kapila 
Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Mechanical,  Aerospace, 
and  Manufacturing  Engineering 
Polytechnic  University 

Abstract 

A  novel  concept  of  distributed  array  of  small,  low-cost,  cooperative,  and  highly  coordinated 
micro-spacecraft  is  vigorously  being  pursued  for  several  future  space  missions.  Implementation  of 
the  distributed  coordinated  spacecraft  concept  will  require  tight  control  of  the  relative  distances 
and  phases  between  the  participating  spacecraft.  In  this  research,  we  developed  a  unified  treatment 
of  relative  spacecraft  position  modeling  and  linear  quadratic  control  that  is  suitable  for  further  ad¬ 
vancement  in  autonomous  multiple  spacecraft  formation  flying  technology.  In  previous  research 
literature,  impulsive  control  based  dynamic  models  for  relative  spacecraft  position  had  been  devel¬ 
oped.  In  addition,  a  linear  quadratic  control  algorithm  had  been  developed  for  impulsive  feedback 
control  of  relative  positioning  of  two  spacecraft.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to 
guarantee  the  closed-loop  stability  with  these  previously  developed  impulsive  controllers  in  a  math¬ 
ematically  rigorous  manner.  Thus,  in  this  research,  we  developed  a  mathematically  rigorous  control 
design  framework  for  linear  quadratic  control  of  spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics.  Specifically: 
we  developed  and  analyzed  a  pulse  control  based  methodology  to  design  linear  quadratic  controllers 
for  spacecraft  formation  keeping. 

The  formation  control  schemes  that  are  based  on  linearized  relative  spacecraft  position  model  are 
unlikely  to  yield  good  precision  for  spacecraft  in  general  elliptical  orbits  for  long  durations.  Thus, 
in  this  research,  we  developed  nonlinear  dynamics  describing  the  motion  of  a  follower  spacecraft 
relative  to  a  leader  spacecraft  for  the  case  where  the  leader  spacecraft  is  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  In 
addition,  a  formation  initialization  constraint  is  developed  for  the  ideal,  unperturbed,  periodic  rela¬ 
tive  motion  of  the  spacecraft  formation  which  serves  as  a  desired,  relative  motion  trajectory.  Next, 
a  Lyapunov-based,  nonlinear,  adaptive  control  law  is  designed  which  guarantees  global  asymptotic- 
convergence  of  the  position  tracking  error  in  the  presence  of  unknown,  constant  or  slow-varying 
spacecraft  masses  and  exogenous  disturbance  forces.  Simulation  results  are  provided  to  illustrate 
the  efficacy  of  the  formation  initialization  methodology  and  the  adaptive  controller  performance. 

Finally,  additional  research  issues  addressed  as  part  of  this  AFOSR  sponsored  effort  are  briefly 
summarized. 
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Dynamics  and  Control  of  Spacecraft  Formation  Flying 

Vikram  Kapila 

1.  Introduction 

A  novel  concept  of  distributing  the  functionality  of  large  spacecraft  among  smaller,  less  expen¬ 
sive,  cooperative  spacecraft  is  seriously  being  considered  for  numerous  space  missions  [1-3,5].  A 
practical  implementation  of  the  concept  relies  on  the  control  of  relative  distances  and  orientations 
between  the  participating  spacecraft.  A  ground-based  command  and  control  system  for  relative 
positioning  of  multiple  spacecraft  will  be  excessively  burdened  and  complex  and  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  sufficiently  rapid  corrective  control  commands  for  formation  reconfiguration  and  collision 
avoidance.  Thus,  the  concept  of  autonomous  formation  flying  of  spacecraft  clusters  is  vigorously 
being  studied  by  numerous  researchers.  In  particular,  multiple  spacecraft  formation  flying  (MSFF) 
has  been  identified  as  an  enabling  technology  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  NASA  for  future  space  mis¬ 
sions  [1,5,15,21,22,27].  For  example,  U.S.  Air  Force’s  TechSat-21  program  [1,22,27]  and  NASA’s 
Earth  Orbiter-I  (EO-I)  and  the  New  Millennium  Interferometer  (NMI)  programs  [5,15,21,25], 
among  others,  rely  on  successful  development  and  deployment  of  MSFF  technologies.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  MSFF  is  expected  to  enable  the  Earth  and  space  science  missions,  such  as  the  distributed 
aperture  radar,  enhanced  stellar  optical  interferometer,  virtual  co-observing  and  stereo-imaging 
platforms  for  space  science  and  Earth  observing,  etc.  For  a  recent  collection  of  related  research, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Air  Force -MIT  workshop  on  spacecraft  formation 
flying  and  micropropulsion  [3]. 

A  majority  of  the  current  MSFF  control  designs  utilize  simplifying  modeling  assumptions  to  aid 
the  control  synthesis  due  to  inherent  difficulties  associated  with  the  structure  of  the  full,  nonlinear 
dynamic  model  of  MSFF.  These  simplifications  result  in  the  well-known  Clohessy-Wiltshire  (C-W) 
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linear,  dynamic  equations  [8, 9, 18]  for  the  relative  positioning  of  MSFF.  The  Clohessy- Wiltshire 
model  has  formed  the  basis  for  the  application  of  various  linear  control  techniques  to  the  MSFF 
position  control  problem  [23,24,31].  Specifically,  [31]  presented  the  concept  of  formation  keeping 
of  spacecraft,  using  C-W  equations,  for  a  ground-based  terrestrial  laser  communication  system 
whereas  [24]  considered  station  keeping  for  the  space  shuttle  Orbiter,  using  C-W  equations.  In 
addition,  recently  [21]  considered  MSFF  control  for  NASA’s  NMI  mission  which  relies  on  separated 
spacecraft  interferometry.  Similarly,  [15]  considered  MSFF  control  for  NASA’s  EO-I  mission  which 
is  scheduled  to  demonstrate  a  stereo  imaging  concept  in  1999. 

Reviewing  the  current  state  of  MSFF  control,  it  appears  that  in  contrast  to  linear  control, 
nonlinear  control  theory  has  not  been  exploited  to  its  full  potential  in  MSFF.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  one  of  the  few  results  on  nonlinear  control  of  MSFF  can  be  found  in  [16,32,33]  using 
a  Lyapunov-based  approach.  In  particular,  [32]  designed  a  class  of  control  laws  based  on  exact 
knowledge  of  the  MSFF  model  that  yield  local  asymptotic  position  tracking  and  global  exponential 
attitude  tracking.  The  application  of  the  controllers  proposed  in  [32]  to  formation  rotation  of 
MSFF  about  a  given  axis  and  synchronization  of  individual  spacecraft  rotation  was  later  reported 
in  [33].  More  recently,  [16]  developed  an  adaptive  position  controller  that  compensates  for  unknown, 
constant  disturbances  while  producing  globally  asymptotically  decaying  position  tracking  errors. 
This  controller,  however,  requires  exact  knowledge  of  the  spacecraft  parameters. 

In  this  research,  we  developed  a  complete  set  of  nonlinear  relative  spacecraft  position  dynamic 
equations  as  well  as  the  linearized  dynamic  equations.  These  dynamic  equations  form  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  a  mathematically  rigorous  control  design  framework  for  full-state  feedback 
(FSFB)  and  output  feedback  (OFB)  control  of  spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics.  Specifically, 
we  developed  and  analyzed  discrete-time,  pulse  control-based  methodologies  to  design  FSFB  lin¬ 
ear  quadratic  controllers  for  MSFF.  We  also  considered  the  fully  nonlinear  dynamics  of  relative 
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spacecraft  position  to  develop  a  class  of  nonlinear  control  laws  for  MSFF.  In  particular,  these  non¬ 
linear  controllers  account  for  i)  noisy,  incomplete  state  measurement  (i.e,,  OFB  design),  ii)  system 
uncertainties,  and  Hi)  exogenous  disturbances.  To  facilitate  the  theoretical  development  of  these 
novel  control  design  tools,  we  exploited  Lyapunov- based  design  and  analysis  techniques.  Finally, 
a  formation  initialization  constraint  was  developed  for  the  ideal,  unperturbed,  periodic  relative 
motion  of  the  spacecraft  formation  which  serves  as  a  desired,  relative  motion  trajectory. 

The  principal  objective  of  this  summer  research  extension  program  has  been  to  advance  the 
state-of-the-art  in  linear  and  nonlinear  control  design  for  MSFF.  This  report  is  an  outcome  of  our 
one  year  effort  and  it  provides: 

•  Linear/nonlinear  modeling  of  spacecraft  relative  motion  dynamics. 

•  Analysis  of  the  nonlinear  relative  motion  equations. 

•  Development  of  the  pulse-based,  linear  quadratic  control  algorithms. 

•  Development  of  the  nonlinear,  Lyapunov-based  control  algorithms  for  the  nonlinear  MSFF 
dynamics. 

•  A  formation  initialization  constraint  for  the  ideal,  unperturbed,  periodic  relative  motion  of 
the  spacecraft  formation  which  may  serve  as  a  desired,  relative  motion  trajectory. 

We  note  that  all  the  results  provided  in  this  report  constitute  original  research  and  have  resulted 
in  several  conference  papers  [11, 13, 19]  and  journal  articles  [12, 19,  34]. 

2.  Linear  Pulse  Control 

In  previous  research,  to  minimize  fuel  consumption  in  MSFF,  [24,  31]  have  proposed  the  use 
of  sampled-data,  full-state  feedback  impulsive  control  schemes.  Specifically,  a  discrete-time  model 
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for  the  linearized  spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics  has  been  derived  in  [31]  assuming  that 
the  control  is  applied  impulsively  at  the  sampling  instant  (as  opposed  to  the  standard  zero-order, 
sample- and-hold  technique  where  the  control  is  held  constant  over  the  entire  sampling  interval  [20]). 
However,  the  approach  of  [24, 31]  fails  to  provide  rigorous,  a  priori  guarantees  of  the  closed-loop 
system  stability.  This  technique  also  fails  to  take  advantage  of  recent  developments  in  propulsion 
technologies.  In  particular,  high  performance  Hall  thrusters,  pulse  plasma  thrusters,  etc.  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  future  MSFF  missions  [28].  These  low  weight, 
high  performance  thrusters  are  expected  to  provide  continuous  thrusting  capabilities  for  short  time 
intervals,  several  times  every  day  (if  necessary).  These  advancements  in  propulsion  technologies  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  development  of  novel  pulse-based,  spacecraft  relative  position  and  orientation  control 
laws.  In  this  research,  we  developed  pulse-based,  discrete-time  feedback  control  laws.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  designed  full-state  feedback  controllers  that  ensure  closed-loop  stability  in  the  presence 
of  pulse-type  actuators  which  provide  only  intermittent  control  action.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  pulse-based  control  scheme,  in  the  next  subsection,  we  review  the  modeling  of 
spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics. 

2.1.  Spacecraft  Relative  Position  Dynamic  Modeling 

In  this  subsection,  we  begin  with  the  classical  C-W  equations  [9]  that  describe  the  motion  of 
a  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  a  leader  spacecraft.  In  order  to  present  the  C-W  equations  we 
assume  that  i)  the  leader  spacecraft  is  in  a  circular  orbit  around  the  Earth  with  an  angular  velocity 
oj  and  ii)  a  rectangular  moving  coordinate  frame  is  attached  to  the  leader  spacecraft  with  the  x- 
axis  pointing  opposite  to  the  instantaneous  tangential  velocity  of  the  leader  spacecraft,  the  y-axis 
pointing  along  the  instantaneous  position  vector  from  Earth  center  to  the  leader  spacecraft,  and 
the  2-axis  is  mutually  perpendicular  to  the  x  and  y  axis  and  x-y-z  form  a  right  handed  coordinate 
frame.  Thus,  it  follows  that  the  z-axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  orbital  plane.  Next,  let  p  denote 
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the  position  vector  of  the  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  the  leader  spacecraft.  In  addition,  let 
'p  =  XI  +  yj -\-  zk  and  a;  =  wfc  be  the  vector  representations  of  p  and  uJ,  respectively,  in  the  moving 
reference  x-y-z.  Then,  it  follows  from  [18,31]  that  the  linearized  dynamic  equations  governing  the 
motion  of  the  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  the  leader  spacecraft  are  given  by 


X  —  2u)y  =  Ft? 

(1) 

y  +  2ujx  -  3u^y  =  Fy, 

(2) 

z  +  z  =  F^f 

(3) 

where  F,,  i  =  x,y,z,  is  the  component  of  the  resultant  specific  external  disturbance  and/or 
specific  control  force  (i.e.,  force  per  unit  mass)  acting  on  the  relative  motion  dynamics. 

Note  that  (1)~(3)  are  known  as  the  C-W  equations  and  were  originally  derived  in  the  context 
of  the  spacecraft  rendezvous  problem  [9].  Also  note  that  it  has  been  shown  in  [18,31]  that  the 
open-loop  spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics  are  inherently  unstable  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
control  input,  a  nonzero  initial  condition  or  a  nonzero  exogenous  disturbance  will  cause  the  two 
spacecraft  to  drift  apart  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Next,  to  design  pulse-based,  discrete-time  controllers  that  accomplish  the  spacecraft  formation 
flying  objective,  we  begin  with  a  continuous-time,  state-space  description  of  (l)-(3).  Thus,  we  define 
the  state  variables  X\  ^  x,  X2  ^  x,  0:3  =  y,  X4  ^  y,  X5  £  z,  and  xg  =  z.  Using  these  state  variables 
and  observing  the  fact  that  the  in-plane  (x-y)  dynamics  are  decoupled  from  the  out-of-plane  (z) 
dynamics,  the  state-space  description  for  the  combined  in-plane  and  out-of-plane  dynamics  is  given 
by 


k{t)  = 


04x2 

x(t)  -h 

Bi 

04X1 
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A2{uj)_ 

0 

to 

X 

to 

3-2 

u{t), 
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where  x  ^  [xi  X2  2:4  X5  x^]^,  u  ^  Uy  u^]^,  and 
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with  Ui  for  i  =  x,y,z  being  the  control  input. 

Next,  we  obtain  a  sampled-data  representation  of  the  above  continuous-time,  state-space  model 
of  spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics  [20].  Thus,  let  T]  and  T2  be  the  in-plane  and  out-of-plane 
sampling  intervals,  respectively,  and  define 


A2d^)  ^ 


B 

B2d 


irfH  ^ 

Jo 

Jo 


With  the  above  notation,  the  combined  in-plane  and  out-of-plane  sampled-data  spacecraft  relative 
position  dynamics  are  given  by 


x{k  -I-  1)  = 


|^ld(‘^)  04x2 

02x4  A2d{i^) 


x(A:)  -I- 


Plr/(w)  Ojxl 
02x2  B'Zdioj) 


u{k), 


(6) 


where 


x(fc)  ^  [xi(fcTi)  X2(fcri)  xsikTi)  XiikT^)  xr,{kT2)  x4kT2)f , 

U{k)  ^  [uiikTi)  U2{kTi)u3{kT2)f. 

2.2.  Linear  Pulse  Control 

Note  that  an  asymptotically  stabilizing  feedback  controller  for  the  relative  motion  dynamics  of 
(6)  can  be  developed  using  discrete-time,  linear  quadratic  regulator  (LQR)  theory  [14].  However, 
application  of  the  standard  LQR  scheme  to  (6)  necessitates  prohibitive  amount  of  fuel.  Further¬ 
more,  as  discussed  in  [28],  a  number  of  advanced  pulse- type  actuation  technologies  are  currently 
being  developed  for  spacecraft  propulsion.  Finally,  it  appears  that,  at  least  for  the  Earth-centric 
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MSFF  missions,  it  is  wiser  to  exploit  Kepler  than  to  fight  Kepler  [30].  Thus,  the  various  leader  and 
follower  spacecraft  in  the  cluster  of  cooperative  spacecraft  can  be  typically  parked  in  their  natural 
orbits  between  useful  mission  operation  periods.  Next,  for  useful  mission  operation,  the  partici¬ 
pating  spacecraft  can  achieve  the  desired  formation  while  still  in  their  natural  orbits.  However,  in 
order  to  extend  the  formation  life  for  each  cycle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  control  thrust  to 
mitigate  the  destabilizing  influence  of  gravitational  perturbation,  differential  drag,  solar  pressure 
disturbance,  etc.  In  this  section,  in  order  to  minimize  control  action  while  simultaneously  ensuring 
the  asymptotic  stability,  we  develop  pulse-based  controllers  that  utilize  continuous  thrusting,  for 
possibly  short  intervals.  The  proposed  pulse-based  control  design  methodology  is  outlined  next. 

Consider  a  general,  n^^-order,  time-invariant,  pulse-based,  discrete- time  feedback  control  system 

x(A:  +  1)  =  ^x{k)  +  ru{k),  A:  =  0, 1, ... ,  (7) 

u{k)  =  Kx(A:),  k  =  nN, . . . ,  nN  -f  —  1, 

=  0,  k  =  nN  +  p, . . . ,  riN  -h  p  +  9  -  1,  (8) 


where  x  is  the  system  state  vector,  u  is  the  control  input  vector,  $  is  the  system  dynamic  matrix, 
r  is  the  input  matrix,  n  =  0, 1,  2, . . .,  and  N  =  p  +  g  is  the  number  of  samples  in  one  complete  cycle 
over  which  the  control  is  first  turned  on  for  p  samples  and  then  off  for  the  remaining  q  samples.  In 
this  case,  using  a  recursive  solution  procedure,  it  can  be  shown  that 


x(nA^)  =  +  TKf]^  x(0),  r/.  -  1,  2, ... .  (9) 

Note  that  the  stability  of  the  closed-loop  system  (7),  (8)  can  be  guaranteed  by  requiring  that  the 
solution  of  (9)  decay.  To  this  end,  it  follows  that  for  the  case  when  p  =  1.  (9)  can  be  rewritten  as 


x(niV)=  +  $'?ri<:)jx(0),  n  =  1,2 


(10) 


In  order  to  ensure  that  the  solutions  of  (10)  decay,  we  require  that  +  be  asymptotically 

stable.  When  the  pair  $'^r)  is  stabilizable,  this  condition  can  be  satisfied  by  designing  the 
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feedback  gain  for  example,  using  the  LQ  control  design  technique  [14].  Alternatively,  one  can 
use  the  standard  pole  placement  algorithms  [20]  to  design  K  such  that 

p($(9+i)  +  $9rA:)  <  1,  (11) 

where  p[X)  is  the  spectral  radius  of  a  square  matrix  X  (i.e.,  the  maximum  absolute  value  among 
all  eigenvalues  of  X). 

Next,  for  the  pulse-based  LQ  control  of  (7),  consider  the  stabilizable  auxiliary  system 

z(fc-l-l)  =  $z(fc)  +  f?;(fc),  (12) 

where  z{k)  and  v{k)  correspond  to  the  state  and  control,  respectively,  of  the  auxiliary  system, 
4>  ^  and  f  ^  Now  design 

v{k)  =  Kz{k),  (13) 

that  satisfies  the  following  design  criteria:  i)  the  closed-loop  system  (12),  (13)  is  globally  asymp¬ 

totically  stable  and  ii)  the  quadratic  performance  functional 

oo 

J{K)  t  (14) 

h=0 

where  R\  is  a  nonnegative-definite,  state  weighting  matrix  and  R2  is  a  positive-definite,  control 
weighting  matrix,  [14]  is  minimized.  Note  that  it  follows  from  (11)  that  the  state  feedback  controller 
gain  K  that  stabilizes  the  auxiliary  closed-loop  system  (12).  (13)  also  stabilizes  the  pulse- based, 
state  feedback  control  system  (7),  (8).  Thus,  we  now  determine  the  pulse-based,  state  feedback 
control  gain  K  by  designing  an  LQ  state  feedback  gain  K  for  th(^  auxiliary  system.  Finally,  note 
that  the  case  when  p  >  1  is  significantly  more  involved  and  is  addressed  later  in  this  report  by 
replacing  the  time-invariant,  state  feedback  controller  (8)  by  a  periodic,  state  feedback  controller. 
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2.3.  Illustrative  Numerical  Simulation 


In  this  subsection,  we  provide  illustrative  numerical  simulations  to  demonstrate  the  proposed 
pulse-based,  discrete-time,  linear  control  scheme  for  the  relative  position  control  of  two  spacecraft. 
The  problem  data  is  adopted  from  [31].  Consider  a  leader- follower  spacecraft  pair  to  be  in  the 
geosynchronous  orbit  of  radius  r  =  42, 241  km.  Let  the  orbital  period  be  24  hours,  thus  u  = 
7.2722  X  10^^  radians/sec.  The  control  objective  is  to  regulate  the  relative  x  position  component  to 
100  meters,  the  relative  y  and  z  position  components  to  zero,  and  the  relative  x,  y,  and  z  velocities 
to  zero  with  the  in-plane  control  (ur,  %)  and  the  out-of- plane  control  Uz  applied  every  one  hour 
and  four  hours,  respectively.  The  in-plane  control  and  the  out-of-plane  control  are  each  turned 
on  for  a  2  minute  duration  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  cycles.  The  control  gains  for  the 
in-plane  and  out-of-plane  dynamics  are  designed  using  the  standard  LQ  regulation  method  with 
quadratic  performance  criteria  [14] 

J,:p  =  f^z‘iik)  +  -^[vUk)  +  vl{k)],  (15) 

h=Q  ^ 

OC  1 

+  (16) 

/r=0 

where  z,  and  Vj  are  transformations  of  x,  and  u,  to  the  auxiliary  coordinate  system  described 
in  subsection  2.2.  For  convenience,  we  scale  the  time  units  in  (4),  (5),  (15),  and  (16)  from  sec¬ 
onds  to  minutes.  This  is  accomplished  by  replacing  u>  hy  ui  =  60a;.  Now  we  design  the  in-plane 
state  feedback  gain  K,p  using  ($i(a;), f i(aj))  and  the  quadratic  performance  criterion  (15)  where 
$i(a))  ^  [ylirf(a;)]<'5'+i),  f  i(a;)  ^  Buiu),  Ti  -  2  minutes  and  q  =  29.  In  addition,  we  de¬ 

sign  the  out-of-plane  state  feedback  gain  K^p  using  (l'2(a;),  f2(t5))  and  the  quadratic  performance 
criterion  (16)  where  $2(w)  ^  [A2rf(w)]^'^+^\  f2(w)  =  [A2rf(t5)]‘?S2ri(w),  T-i  =  2  minutes  and  q  =  119. 
The  system  response  to  nonzero  initial  condition  x(0)  =  200  0  -100  Oaxi  ]  and  periodic 

solar  pressure  differential  described  in  [18,31]  (with  appropriate  time  scaling  to  minutes)  is  given  in 
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Figure  1.  Unlike  the  unstable  response  in  [18,31]  for  the  open-loop  system,  the  closed-loop  response 
in  Figure  1  is  bounded.  However,  the  system  response  in  Figure  1  represents  oscillatory  behavior. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  system  is  subjected  to  periodic  solar  pressure  diflFerential,  the 
pulse-based  controller  is  unable  to  reject  the  periodic  disturbance.  If  the  solar  pressure  differential 
is  assumed  to  be  absent,  the  closed-loop  response  asymptotically  tracks  the  desired  set-point. 
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Figure  1;  Pulse-Based  Spacecraft  Relative  Position  Control 


2.4.  Pulse-Based  Linear  Periodic  Control 

In  this  subsection,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  design  of  constant  gain  matrix  K 
for  the  stabilization  of  -|-  TK)^,  we  reformulate  the  pulse-based  control  design  problem  for 

(7),  and  replace  the  control  law  (8)  by  a  periodic  controller 

u{k)  =  K{k)x{k),  k  =  nN, . . .  ,nN  +  p  -  I, 

==  0,  k  =  nN +p,...,nN +  p  +  q—l.  (17) 

Note  that  K{k)  in  (17)  is  a  periodic  gain,  i.e.,  K{nN  +  i)  —  K{i)  for  i  =  0,  l,...,p  -  1  and 

n  =  0, 1,  2, . . ..  Using  a  recursive  procedure,  it  can  be  shown  that 

x{nN)  =  [^’(^  -I-  rR'(p  -  1))  • .  •  (4>  -I-  rit'(O))]"  x(0),  n  =  1, 2, . . . .  (18) 
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Now,  the  asymptotic  stability  of  the  closed-loop  system  (7),  (17)  can  be  guaranteed  by  requiring 
that  the  solution  of  (18)  decay.  To  this  end,  we  require  that  the  state  transition  matrix  of  the 
closed-loop  system  (7),  (17)  over  one  period 

$  A  $9($  +  rii'(p- i))---($-i-ri<:(0)),  (i9) 

be  discrete-time  asymptotically  stable. 

Next,  we  propose  a  constructive  solution  to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  First,  define 

|)(i)  A  $p$(i -I- 1)$  +  $p$(i -f  i)rx(i)^  i  —  0, 1, . . .  ,p  —  1, 

^{i)  ^  I,  i=p.  (20) 

U.  ''  SL  '' 

Let  2  =  p  —  1  and  assume  ($p$(2  +  l)$,$p$(2  +  l)r)  is  stabilizable.  Then,  we  can  design  K{i), 
i  =  p  ~  using  LQR  [14]  or  pole  placement  [20]  techniques.  This  procedure  can  be  repeated 
recursively  for  2  =  p  —  2, . . . , 0,  to  obtain  K{p  ~  2), . , .  ,K{G), 

Alternatively,  we  can  use  periodic  LQR  theory  [6]  to  design  the  periodic  gains  K{i),  i  = 
0, . . .  ,p  —  1,  in  order  to  stabilize  Now,  we  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  periodic  LQR  theory. 
Given  the  n^^-order  stabilizable,  linear  time  periodic  (LTP)  controlled  system 

x(ifc  +  1)  =  $(A:)x(fc)  +  r(A:)u(A:),  ifc  =-  0, 1, . . . ,  (21) 

where  u  E  design  a  full-state  feedback  periodic  controller 

u(fc)  —  Ar(fc)x(A:),  A:  =  0, 1,...,  (22) 

which  satisfies  the  following  design  criteria: 

2)  the  transition  matrix  over  one  period  of  the  closed- loop  system  (21),  (22)  is  asymptotically 
stable;  and 
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ii)  the  performance  functional 


k 

J{K{-))  t  jim  X![x^’(A:)i?i(fc)x(fc) +  u^(A:)i?2(A:)?i(A:)],  (23) 

k=Q 

is  minimized. 


Remark  1.  Note  that  the  periodicity  assumption  on  the  plant  implies  ^{k  +  N)  =  ^{k), 
=  0, 1, . . and  similarly  for  the  control  matrix  r(-).  Finally,  in  order  to  account  for  our  periodicity 
assumption  in  the  system  dynamics,  we  assign  a  periodic  structure  to  the  state  and  control  weighting 
matrices  (i.e.,  R\[k  +  N)  —  R\{k)  and  R2{k  +  N)  =  R2{k),  k  —  0, 1, . . .)  as  well  as  to  the  gain 
matrix  K{-)  (i.e.,  K{k  +  N)  ^  K{k),  fc  =  0, 1, . . .). 

The  solution  to  the  full-state  feedback,  LTP  control  design  problem  can  be  obtained  via  La¬ 
grange  multiplier  optimization  [17].  In  order  to  state  the  principal  result,  we  define  the  notation 

Pa{i)  £  r^(z)P(z+l)$(2), 

R2n{i)  ^  R2{i)  +  r^{i)P{i  +  l)r{i), 

for  arbitrary  P{i)  e  =  0,  ...,N^  -  1.  Then,  the  periodic,  full-state  feedback  gain  K{i)  is 

given  by 

K{i)  =  -R^„\i)P„{i),  (24) 

where  P{i)  6  R"^",  i  =  0, . . . , -  1,  are  nonnegative-definite  matrices  satisfying  the  periodic, 
matrix  Riccati  difference  equation 

P{i)  =  $^(OP(i  +  l)$(i)  +  Pi(f)-Pj(i)P.7„'(7:)P„(f).  (25) 

Now,  interpreting  (7),  (17),  as  (21),  (22)  yields 

$(fc)  -  k^0,l,..., 

T{k)  =  r.  A:  =  0, . . .  ,p  -  1, 

Onxnii  k  =  p, , . ,  ,p  +  q  —  1.  (26) 
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Using,  the  plant  and  input  matrices  ^{k),r{k)  given  by  (26)  and  selecting  the  appropriate  state 
and  control  weighting  matrices  Ri{k)  and  R2{k),  respectively,  we  can  now  compute  the  periodic, 
full-state  feedback  control  law  (17)  via  (24),  (25). 

2.5.  Pulse-Based  Trajectory  Tracking  Control 


For  ideal  MSFF,  the  initial  conditions  for  the  formation  flying  spacecraft  must  be  chosen  to 
enable  the  spacecraft  to  undergo  periodic  motions  such  that  a  relative  spatial  pattern  persists  for 
several  orbits  with  minimal  propellant  expenditure  [7j.  Using  the  linearized  dynamics  of  relative 
motion  between  a  leader-follower  spacecraft  pair,  viz.,  C-W  equations  (l)-(3),  (also  known  as  Hill’s 
equations),  recently,  [27]  identified  the  set  of  feasible  initial  conditions  that  annihilate  the  secular 
growth  in  time  in  the  solution  of  Hill’s  equations;  thus,  yielding  periodic  relative  motion  between 
the  leader- follower  spacecraft  pair.  Based  on  the  work  in  [27],  spatial  patterns  for  formation  design 
have  been  proposed  in  [26].  Next,  note  that  even  though  the  above  pulse  control  framework  has 
been  developed  for  the  stabilization  of  the  discretized  version  of  Hill’s  equations  (l)-(3),  it  is 
directly  applicable  for  trajectory  tracking  control  via  an  error  system  formulation.  Specifically, 
beginning  with  an  initial  condition  from  the  set  of  feasible  initial  conditions  yielding  no-thrust 
periodic  solution  to  Hill’s  equations  (l)-(3)  [27],  we  can  compute  the  desired  formation  trajectory 
via  the  evolution  of 


Xrf(i)  = 


O4 


x2 


Xrf(i). 


(27) 


02x4  A2{u}) 

Now,  for  the  actual  MSFF  dynamics,  x(0)  7^  Xrt'(O)  will  necessitate  feedback  control.  Note  that  the 
actual  MSFF  dynamics  is  given  by  (l)-(3),  or,  equivalently,  by 


k(t)  - 


A\{u>)  04x2 

02x4  ^2(w) 


x(t)  + 


Bi  O4X1 
02x2  B2 


Next,  define  e{t)  ^  x(t)  —  Xrf(t).  Then,  it  follows  from  (27),  (28)  that 


e{t)  = 


A\{ui)  04x2 
02x4  A2{u!) 


e{t)  + 


Bi  O4XI 
02x2  B2 


u{t). 


u{t). 


(28) 


(29) 
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Now,  the  discretization  of  (29)  leads  to  a  dynamic  system  of  the  form  (6)  with  the  state  vector  x{k) 
of  (6)  replaced  by  the  error  vector  e{k).  The  pulse  control  scheme  proposed  for  the  stabilization  of 
(7)  can  thus  be  applied  for  trajectory  tracking. 

3.  Nonlinear  Control 

To  reiterate  from  subsection  2.5,  for  ideal  MSFF,  the  initial  conditions  for  the  formation  flying 
spacecraft  must  be  chosen  to  enable  the  spacecraft  to  undergo  periodic  motions  such  that  a  relative 
spatial  pattern  persists  for  several  orbits  with  minimal  propellant  expenditure  [7].  Furthermore,  as 
mentioned  in  subsection  2.5,  recently,  [27]  identifled  the  set  of  feasible  initial  conditions  that  yield 
periodic  relative  motion  between  the  leader-follower  spacecraft  pair  whereas  [26]  proposed  feasible 
relative  spatial  patterns  for  formation.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  caveat  of  [26,27]  is  that  their 
results  are  based  on  the  linearization  of  nonlinear  dynamics  of  spacecraft  relative  motion.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  ideal,  no-thrust,  formation  initialization  methodology  of  [27]  fails  to  hold 
the  designed  formations  [26]  for  the  nonlinear  dynamics  of  spacecraft  relative  motion. 

As  mentioned  previously,  a  majority  of  the  MSFF  control  designs  also  utilize  the  aforementioned 
Hill’s  linearized  relative  motion  equations  to  aid  in  the  control  synthesis  [24,31].  This  linearized 
spacecraft  relative  motion  dynamics  model  [9])  was  originally  developed  for  spacecraft  rendezvous 
problem  in  circular  orbits  and  is  valid  for  short  period  maneuvers.  Thus,  to  reiterate,  formation 
initialization,  formation  deign,  and  formation  control  schemes  based  on  Hill’s  equations  are  unlikely 
to  yield  good  precision  for  MSFF  in  general  elliptical  orbits  for  long  durations. 

It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  there  exists  an  urgent  need  for  developing  MSFF 
nonlinear  dynamic  modeling,  formation  initialization,  and  control  schemes.  Reviewing  the  current 
state  of  MSFF  control  research,  [32]  developed  an  exact  model  knowledge  relative  position  controller 
with  local  asymptotic  position  tracking  errors.  More  recently,  as  part  of  this  AFOSR  sponsored 
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effort,  in  [11, 12],  we  proposed  a  nonlinear,  adaptive  controller  which  ensures  global  asymptotic 
position  tracking  errors.  However,  the  framework  of  [11,12]  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
leader  spacecraft  remains  in  a  circular  orbit. 

In  this  reseeirch,  we  developed  the  nonlinear  dynamic  model  describing  the  relative  positioning 
of  MSFF  for  the  case  where  the  leader  spacecraft  is  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  In  addition,  we  developed 
a  formation  initialization  scheme,  which  in  the  ideal  case  yields  a  no-thrust ,  periodic  relative  motion 
between  the  leader- follower  spacecraft  pair,  and  serves  as  a  desired,  relative  motion  trajectory.  Next, 
a  Lyapunov-based,  nonlinear  adaptive  control  law  is  designed  which  guarantees  global  asymptotic 
convergence  of  the  position  tracking  error  in  the  presence  of  unknown,  constant  or  slow-varying 
spacecraft  masses  and  exogenous  disturbance  forces.  In  comparison  to  the  previous  works  [11,12, 
26,27],  the  proposed  formation  initialization,  desired  trajectory  generation,  and  adaptive  nonlinear 
control  schemes  exploit  the  orbital  mechanics  (neglecting  the  Earth's  oblateness  effects)  to  aid 
in  formation  keeping  and  thus  minimize  propellant  consumption.  In  fact,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  illustrative  numerical  simulation,  the  proposed  controller  utilizes  the  natural  orbits  of  the 
leader-follower  spacecraft  pair  for  formation  keeping  and  exactly  cancels  the  unknown  exogenous 
perturbations. 

3.1.  System  Model 

We  begin  with  the  consideration  of  a  MSFF  composed  of  two  spacecraft,  i.e..  a  /eader  spacecraft 
and  a  /o//otyer  spacecraft.  The  leader  spacecraft  provides  the  basic  reference  motion  trajectory  and 
is  considered  to  be  in  an  ideal  elliptical  orbit  around  the  Earth.  The  follower  spacecraft  navigates 
in  proximity  of  the  leader  spacecraft.  In  this  section,  we  will  focus  on  MSFF  such  that  the  relative 
trajectory  of  the  follower  spacecraft  with  respect  to  the  leader  spacecraft  is  periodic,  while  the  two 
spacecraft  orbit  a  perfectly  spherical  Earth  according  to  Keplerian  Laws. 

A  schematic  drawing  of  the  MSFF  system  is  given  in  Figure  2  where  we  make  the  following 
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considerations  i)  the  inertial  coordinate  frame  {AT,  Y,  Z}  is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  Earth,  n) 
R{t)  6  R  denotes  the  position  vector  from  the  origin  of  the  inertial  coordinate  frame  to  the  leader 
spacecraft,  Hi)  the  coordinate  frame  {xi,yi,zi}  is  attached  to  the  leader  spacecraft  (see  Figure 
2)  with  the  3:/-axis  perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  vector  R,  the  yi-axis  pointing  along  the 
direction  of  the  vector  R,  and  the  z^-axis  being  mutually  perpendicular  to  the  xj  and  y,  axes  such 
that  {xi,yi,zi}  forms  a  right-hand  coordinate  frame,  and  iv)  p{t)  €  R'*  denotes  the  position  vector 
from  the  origin  of  the  moving  coordinate  frame  {xi,  yi,  zi}  to  the  follower  spacecraft. 


The  nonlinear  position  dynamics  of  the  leader  and  follower  spacecraft  in  the  inertial  coordinate 
frame  {X,Y,Z}  are  given  by  [11,12,31] 

R 

miR  +  m,  (M  +  m,)  +  Ey/  =  u,  (30) 

and 

mf{R  +  p)  +  mj  {M  +  mj)  -I-  F^f  -  Uf,  (31) 

||.K  +  P\\ 

respectively,  where  m/,  rrif  are  the  masses,  F^,,  F^f  €  R^  are  disturbance  force  vectors,  and  u/(t),  Uf{t) 
€  R^  are  the  actual  control  input  vectors  of  the  leader  and  follower  spacecraft,  respectively,  M  is 
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the  Earth’s  mass,  and  G  is  the  universal  gravity  constant.  Since  M  »  mi.ruf,  (30)  and  (31)  can 
be  simplified  to 


miR  +  mifi 


R 


+  Fdi  =  ui 


(32) 


and 


. "  R  p 

mf{R  +  p)  +  ^  3  +  Fdf  -  u/, 


(33) 


||i?  +  pII" 

respectively,  where  p  ^  MG.  After  some  simple  algebraic  manipulations  on  (32)  and  (33),  the 
dynamic  equation  describing  the  position  of  the  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  the  leader  spacecraft 
in  the  coordinate  frame  {X,Y,  Z}  can  be  written  as 


mfp-\-  rrifp 


R-\-  p 


R 

llflf 


rrif  „  rn.  /•  _ 

_| - - 

mi  mi 


(34) 


In  the  above  model,  we  consider  that  the  spacecraft  masses  vary  slowly  in  time  due  to  fuel 
consumption  and  payload  variations.  Furthermore,  we  consider  that  the  disturbance  forces  result 
from  solar  radiation,  aerodynamics,  and  magnetic  fields,  and  hence,  are  also  slow  time-varying 
quantities  [11,12,32],  As  such,  we  can  assume  m/,m/  are  constant  parameters  and  Ffii.Fdf  are 
constant  vectors.  The  case  where  FdhFdf  have  known  time-varying  characteristics  with  unknown 
amplitudes  can  be  handled  as  in  [13]. 

To  write  the  dynamics  of  (34)  in  terms  of  the  moving  coordinate  frame  we  must 

obtain  an  expression  for  p  in  the  moving  coordinate  frame  {xj,yi,zi}.  In  order  to  do  so,  we 
consider  the  homogeneous  form  of  (32)  given  by 

k  +  =  0.  (35) 

Next,  using  a  polar  coordinate  frame  fixed  at  the  center  of  the  Earth  (see  the  R-6  coordinate  frame 
in  Figure  2),  the  motion  of  the  leader  spacecraft  given  by  the  vector  differential  equation  (35)  can 
be  alternatively  characterized  by  the  planar  dynamics, 


r/  -  r/0^  +  =  0, 


(36) 
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(37) 


p  =  xii  +  yji  +  zki,  (42) 

where  denote  the  unit  vectors,  while  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moving  coordinate  frame 

{^hyii^l}  is  given  by  dki.  Hence,  the  relative  acceleration  vector  p{t)  is  given  by 

p  =  {x-26y-  e^x  -  ey)ii  +  (y  +  2(9i  -  O'^y  +  Ox)j,  +  zki.  (43) 

After  substituting  the  right-hand  side  of  (43)  into  (34),  the  nonlinear  position  dynamics  of  the 
follower  spacecraft  relative  to  the  leader  spacecraft  can  be  arranged  into  the  following  advantageous 
form 

m/q  -b  C{e)q  -b  N{q,  6,  6,  R,  u,)  +  F,i  =  Vf.  (44) 

Note  that,  in  (44),  q{t)  6  is  the  relative  position  vector  q{t)  £  R'* 


q{t)  ^  [x(t)  y{t)  , 


(45) 
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is  the  Coriolis-like  matrix  given  by 


0-10 


c{e)  1 2mfe  10  0, 
0  0  0 


and  AT  :  X  R  X  R  X  X  is  a  nonlinear  term  defined  as 


‘\\R+Q\r 


-  mf{6‘^x  -I-  6y)  H - -i 


N  {q,  e,  e,  R,UI)  ^  ~ 

2  m/ 

[  ^  J 

with  uir,uiy,ui^  being  the  components  of  the  leader  control  input  vector  uj.  In  addition,  in  (44), 
Ffi  €  R^  is  the  total,  constant  perturbing  force  vector  given  by 

Frf  ^  Faf  -  "^F^i  (48) 

mi 

and  R  in  the  moving  coordinate  frame  {x;,  yi,zi}  is  given  by 


R^[0  n  0]^. 


Finally,  note  that  ri,  6,  and  6  in  (44)-(49)  are  computed  from  (38),  (39),  and  (41),  respectively. 

The  dynamic  model  of  (44)-(48)  has  the  following  property  which  will  be  exploited  in  the 
subsequent  adaptive  control  design.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  dynamic  equation  (44)  can  be  linearly 
parameterized  as 

mj^  +  C{9)q  +  N{q,  0, 6,  R,  u/)  +  F^  =  VT(C  q,  q,  6,  (9,  R,  u,)0,  V^(t)  €  R-\  (50) 


where  VF  :  R^  x  R^  x  R-'^  x  R  x  R  x  R'^  x 


3  w  nii3  _ V  to>3x5 


is  the  regression  matrix  which  is  composed  of 


known  functions  and  0  6  R®  is  the  system’s  constant  parameter  vector.  From  the  form  of  (44)-(48), 
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we  can  define  VF(-)  and  (f>  as 


i,  -  2l)y  -  -  Sy  + 

||i2  +  q\\' 


Wi^,q,qJJ,R,Ui)  t  ^y  +  2ex-e^y  +  ex  +  fi(y^^^l^--l- 

Vll^  +  9f  l|i?li 


U/.r  10  0 


u/y  0  1  0  ,  (51) 


6  +R 


||i?  +  qII'' 


U/::  0  0  1 


=  rnj  ^  Frf,  F,y  F,, 

L  '^1 


where  and  Fdx,  F^iy,  F^:  are  the  components  of  the  vectors  ^  and  Fd,  respectively. 

3.2.  Initialization  Constraint  for  Formation  Design 

As  discussed  in  subsection  2.5,  it  has  recently  been  shown  in  [26, 27]  that  the  solutions  of  the 
unperturbed  Hill’s  equations  of  spacecraft  relative  motion  yield  periodic  relative  motion  for  initial 
conditions  that  annihilate  secular  growth  in  time.  Inspired  by  the  results  of  [26,27],  in  this  research 
we  analyze  the  feasibility  of  periodic  relative  motion  resulting  via  the  unperturbed  relative  motion 


dynamics 


with  ui  =  0. 


m/Q  +  C{e)q  +  N{q,  9,  6,  R,  u,)  =  0, 


We  begin  by  considering  the  homogeneous  form  of  (32)  given  by 


^(t)  +  =0,  VSR  e 

\mt)f 


It  follows  from  [Sj  that  (54)  can  be  manipulated  to  yield 

v^(t)  _  M  ^ 

2  ||SR(t)||  “  2a’ 

where  v  ^  ||3R||  and  a  is  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  spacecraft  elliptical  orbit. 


Now,  consider  a  pair  of  leader-follower  spacecraft  in  an  ideal,  central  gravitational  force  system. 
Furthermore,  let  the  leader  and  follower  spacecraft  be  in  natural,  elliptical  orbits  with  orbital 


periods  T/  and  T/,  respectively.  Then,  the  relative  motion  between  the  two  spacecraft  will  exhibit 
periodic  characteristic  if  and  only  if  Tj  =  kTj  or  Tj  =  kTf,  A:  =  1,  2, . . In  this  research,  we  will 
focus  on  the  case  where  Ti  =  Tj,  i.e.,  k  =  1,  For  the  cases  where  k  >  2,  the  relative  distance 
between  the  leader  and  follower  spacecraft  will  be  quite  large,  and  are  not  of  particular  interest  for 
spacecraft  formation  flying. 

Using  Kepler’s  third  law,  we  have  that 


fjL 


(56) 


which,  with  the  constraint  Ti  =  Tj  =  T,  yields  a/  =  a/  =  a.  Using  (55),  we  obtain  a  constraint 
on  the  initial  condition  of  the  leader-follower  spacecraft  pair  which  yields  periodic,  desired,  relative 
motion  between  the  two  spacecraft.  Specifically,  the  aforementioned  initial  condition  constraint  is 
given  by 


vf{0)  - 


2/x 

mm 


2fji 

I|i2(0)  +  g(0)r 


(57) 


where  u/-  ^  ||i?  +  g||. 

Next,  let  V;  and  v/  denote  the  absolute  velocities  of  the  leader  and  follower  spacecraft,  respec¬ 
tively,  expressed  in  the  moving  coordinate  frame  {x/,  y/,  z/}.  In  addition,  let  Vppi  denote  the  velocity 
of  the  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  (as  measured  in)  the  moving  coordinate  frame  {x/,y/,2/}.  Fi¬ 
nally,  let  v/o,  v/o,  Vre/o,  ^'o,  and  qo  denote  v/(0),  v/(0),  Vre/(0),  6>(0),  and  q(0),  respectively.  Then, 
it  follows,  that 


V/o  =  V/o  +  Vre/o  +  ^0^/  ^  QOi 


(58) 


where 


V/o  =  -rioOoV  +  rioji, 

(59) 

Vre/O  =  ioh  +  yojl  +  Zok, 

(60) 

qo  =  XQii  +  yojl  +  zok. 

(61) 
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Substituting  (58)-(61)  into  (57)  and  rearranging  terms,  yields  the  following  initial  condition  con¬ 
straint  for  (53)  to  exhibit  periodic  solutions 


2/z 


L(a:o^  +  (yo  +  no)^  +  20^)2  no 


^0  +  2/0  +  ^0  +  ^0(^0^  +  y(?  +  2yono) 

+20o(-io(no  +  Vo)  +  XQ{riQ  +  yo))  +  22/ono,  (62) 


where  r;o  and  r/o  are  determined  from  (38)  and  Oq  is  determined  from  (39). 

3.3.  Adaptive  Control  Law  Design 


In  this  section,  we  develop  an  adaptive  feedback  control  law  that  asymptotically  tracks  a  pre¬ 
specified  spacecraft  relative  position  trajectory.  In  particular,  we  consider  that  a  desired  position 
trajectory  qd{t)  6  for  the  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  the  leader  spacecraft  is  given.  Further¬ 
more,  we  assume  that  qd{t)  and  its  first  two  time  derivatives  are  bounded  functions  of  time.  Now, 
an  adaptive  control  law  is  to  be  designed  to  produce  Uf  such  that  lim  q{t)  qd{t). 

i  — 'OC 

In  order  to  state  the  main  result  of  this  section,  we  define  the  following  notation.  The  position 
tracking  error  e{t)  €  is  defined  as 

e{t)  ^  qd{t)  -  q{t),  (63) 

and  filtered  tracking  error  ({t)  e  is  defined  as 

C(i)  =  e{t)+Ae{t),  (64) 

where  A  €  is  a  constant,  diagonal,  positive-definite  matrix.  Finally,  a  new  regression  matrix 
is  defined  as 

l^d(-)  =  W{qd  +  Ae,q,q,9,e,R,ui),  (65) 

where  W{-)  was  defined  in  (51). 
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Theorem  1.  Let  K  €  and  F  €  R"^^^  be  constant,  diagonal,  positive-definite  matrices. 

Then,  the  adaptive  control  law 

Uf  =  W^{-)^  +  KC  (66) 

^  =  rwj{-x,  (67) 

where  0  €  denotes  the  dynamic  estimate  of  the  unknown  parameter  vector  (j)  defined  in  (52), 
ensures  the  global  asymptotic  convergence  of  the  relative  position  and  relative  velocity  tracking 
errors  as  illustrated  by 

^lim  e{t),e{t)  =  0.  (68) 

Proof.  We  begin  by  rewriting  the  spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics  (44)  in  terms  of  the 
filtered  tracking  error  variable  (64).  To  this  end,  differentiating  (64)  with  respect  to  time,  multiply¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  resulting  equation  by  rrif,  using  e  =  —  q  from  (63),  and  rearranging  terms 

yields 

rrif^  =  rrif  {q^  -)-  Ae)  —  mfij.  (69) 

Next,  we  substitute  for  rrifq  from  (44)  in  (69),  to  obtain 

m/C  =  mf{qd  +  Ae)  +  C{6)q  +  N{q,d,0,R,ui)  +  Fd  -  Uf 

=  Wd{-)(l>-uf,  (70) 

where  we  used  (50)  and  (65).  The  above  first-order,  nonlinear,  differential  equation  represents  the 
open- loop  dynamics  of  C(^). 

Next,  define  the  parameter  estimation  error  vector  ^{t)  6  E^  as 

(71) 

Now,  substituting  (66)  into  (70)  and  using  (71)  yields  the  closed-loop  dynamics  for  C(i)  given  by 

mft  =  -K(:  +  Wd{-)4>-  (72) 
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Finally,  note  that  differentiating  (71)  with  respect  to  time  and  using  (67),  produces  the  closed-loop 
dynamics  for  the  parameter  estimation  error 

^=-rH'J(.)C.  (73) 

Now,  we  utilize  the  error  systems  of  (72)  and  (73)  along  with  the  positive-definite,  candidate 
Lyapunov  function  F  :  x  R®  — »  K  defined  by 

(74) 

to  prove  the  above  stability  result  for  the  position  and  velocity  tracking  errors.  Specifically,  differ¬ 
entiating  (74)  with  respect  to  time  yields 

F(C,<^)  =  C^m;C  +  <^^r-i  ^  .  (75) 

Now,  substitution  of  the  closed-loop  dynamics  (72)  into  (75),  yields 

F(c,  0)  =  -C^XC  +  0^’  (vF^(-)C  +  r-'  .  (76) 

Finally,  substituting  (73)  into  the  parenthetical  term  of  (76),  we  obtain 

vic,^)  =  -C'^Kc;  < -Amin{ii:}||CII^  <o,  (77) 

where  Amin  {•}  denotes  the  minimum  eigenvalue  of  a  matrix. 

Due  to  the  form  of  (77),  we  know  that  F(C,0)  is  either  decreasing  or  constant.  Since 
of  (74)  is  a  non-negative  function,  we  can  conclude  that  F(C,  ^)  €  hence,  C(0  €  and 
<^(i)  €  Coo-  Since  C{t)  e  £oc,  we  can  utilize  Lemma  1.4  of  [10]  to  show  that  e{t),e{t)  e  C^: 
hence,  due  to  the  boundedness  of  grf(t)  and  grf(t)  ,  we  can  use  (63)  to  conclude  that  q{t),q{t)  6 
Since  0(t)  G  and  (p  &  constant  vector,  (71)  can  be  used  to  show  that  0(t)  G  From 

the  above  boundedness  statements  and  the  fact  that  qd{t)  is  assumed  bounded,  the  definitions  of 
(51)  and  (65)  can  be  used  to  show  that  VFd(-)  6  C^c-  It  is  now  easy  to  see  from  (66)  that  the 
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control  input  Uf{t)  e  Coc-  The  above  information  can  be  applied  to  (44)  and  (72)  to  illustrate  that 
E  Coo-  Thus,  we  have  explicitly  illustrated  that  all  signals  in  the  adaptive  controller  and 
system  remain  bounded  during  the  closed-loop  operation. 

From  (77),  it  is  now  easy  to  show  that  ({t)  E  £2-  Since  we  have  already  proved  that  ^{t)  E 
£oo5  we  can  apply  Barbalat’s  Lemma  [10,29]  to  conclude  that 

^liinC(0  =  0.  (78) 

Finally,  Lemma  1.6  of  [10]  can  be  applied  to  (78)  and  (64)  to  obtain  the  result  of  (68).  □ 


Remark  2.  In  the  case  that  the  parameter  vector  (j)  of  (52)  is  perfectly  known,  the  proposed 
control  law  (66)  with  ^  =  (j)  (i.e.,  an  exact  model  knowledge  controller)  would  ensure  global  expo¬ 
nential  convergence  of  the  position  and  velocity  tracking  errors  in  the  sense  that 


IIC(i)ll<IIC(0)||exp(-^=^t|. 


This  result  can  be  proven  by  selecting  a  candidate  Lyapunov  function  V  =  and  utilizing 


similar  arguments  as  in  the  proof  of  Theorem  1  along  with  Lemma  1.5  of  [10]. 


3.4.  Simulation  Results 


The  adaptive  control  law  described  in  Theorem  1  was  simulated  for  a  two  spacecraft  MSFF 

problem  having  the  following  parameters  [11,12,31] 

M  =  5.974  X  lO^'*  kg,  m/ =  410  kg,  m/ =  1550  kg,  G  =  6.673  x  10“' ' 
u,  =  Frf,  =  0N,  Frf  =  [1.9106,-1.9106,-1.517]  X  10-5  N. 

The  orbital  elements  and  initial  position  for  the  leader  spacecraft  were  selected  as 

Ti  =  24  hours,  e;  =  1.425  x  10-5,  ^  q 

The  initial  condition  for  the  desired,  no-thrust,  periodic  trajectory  q^{t)  is  selected  using  (62). 
Note  that,  given  an  initial  relative  position,  we  can  choose  different  sets  of  initial  relative  velocity 
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vectors  for  the  follower  spacecraft  satisfying  (62).  Next,  by  integrating  (53)  for  the  sets  of  valid 
initial  conditions,  we  can  obtain  different  periodic,  relative  motion  geometries.  In  this  research,  the 
following  initial  conditions  satisfying  (62)  were  chosen  to  compute  qd{t) 

q^{0)  =  [-100  -  50  -  0.2]  m,  ^^(0)  =  [-26.1805, 10,6574, 0.0398]^  (82) 

Next,  by  integrating  (53)  with  the  initial  condition  (82),  we  obtained  the  desired,  no- thrust,  periodic 
trajectory  ^^(t)  in  the  moving  frame  {x/,  y/,  zj}. 

In  this  simulation,  the  actual  initial  condition  for  the  follower  spacecraft  were  chosen  the  same 
as  the  desired  initial  condition  while  the  parameter  estimates  were  initialized  to  zero.  The  control 
and  adaptation  gains  were  tuned  by  trial  and  error  until  a  good  tracking  performance  was  achieved, 
and  are  as  follows 

r  -  diag  (2.549, 16.85, 14,10, 20.20) ,  K  -  diag  (30.345,  25.475, 31.361) , 

A  =  diag  (24.798, 17.50, 33.4) , 

where  F  is  chosen  as  a  reduced  form  since  ui  =  0  in  this  simulation. 

The  phase  portrait  of  the  actual  trajectory  q{t)  of  the  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  the  leader 
spacecraft  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3  where  represents  the  leader  spacecraft  at  the  origin  of  the 
moving  frame.  Figure  4  depicts  the  position  tracking  error  e{t)  which  approaches  zero  as  t  ^  oo. 
Four  components  of  the  parameter  estimate  vector  ^{t)  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  controller  estimates  the  unknown,  constant  perturbation  force  accurately  and 
exactly  cancels  it  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  In  addition,  note  that  the  follower  spacecraft  traces  the 
ideal,  desired,  periodic  trajectory  exactly  in  steady-state,  despite  the  presence  of  the  unknown 
constant  perturbations. 
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Figure  3:  Actual  trajectory  of  follower  spacecraft  relative  to  leader  spacecraft 

denotes  the  leader  spacecraft) 


Error  (x-direction) 


Time[hours] 


Figure  4:  Position  tracking  error 


2 


Figure  5:  Sample  of  parameter  estimates 


Figure  6:  Control  Input  in  x,  y,  and  z  directions 
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4.  Additional  Research  Results 


Next,  we  briefly  summarize  some  additional  MSFF  control  designs  and  related  issues  addressed 
in  this  research. 

In  an  early  effort  [11, 12],  we  considered  the  problem  of  nonlinear  relative  position  control  for 
multiple  spacecraft  formation  flying.  Speciflcally,  the  full  nonlinear  dynamics  describing  the  rel¬ 
ative  positioning  of  multiple  spacecraft  formation  flying  (with  the  leader  spacecraft  in  a  circular 
orbit  around  the  Earth)  were  used  to  develop  a  Lyapunov- based,  nonlinear  adaptive  control  law 
that  guarantees  global  asymptotic  convergence  of  the  position  tracking  error  in  the  presence  of 
unknown,  constant  or  slow-varying  spacecraft  masses,  disturbance  forces,  and  gravity  forces.  Simu¬ 
lation  results  were  developed  to  illustrate  the  controller  performance  for  formation  reconfiguration 
maneuver. 

In  [13],  we  considered  the  problem  of  relative  position  control  for  multiple  satellite  formation 
flying  (MSFF)  without  velocity  measurements.  Specifically,  in  [13],  we  used  the  nonlinear  dynamics 
describing  the  relative  positioning  of  MSFF  to  develop  a  nonlinear,  output  feedback  control  law  that 
guarantees  the  global  uniform  ultimate  boundedness  of  the  position  and  velocity  tracking  errors, 
despite  the  lack  of  velocity  feedback  and  the  presence  of  unknown  satellite  masses  and  disturbance 
force  parameters.  Simulation  were  conducted  to  illustrate  the  controller  performance. 

In  [34],  we  addressed  the  attitude  tracking  problem  of  uncertain  rigid  spacecraft  without  angular 
velocity  measurements.  The  adaptive  control  law,  which  incorporates  a  velocity-generating  filter 
from  attitude  measurements,  is  shown  to  ensure  the  asymptotic  convergence  of  the  attitude  and 
angular  velocity  tracking  errors  despite  unknown  spacecraft  inertia.  Simulation  were  carried  to 
illustrate  the  theoretical  results. 
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5.  Concluding  Remarks 


In  this  research,  we  developed  several  linear  and  nonlinear  MSFF  control  design  methodologies. 
In  particular,  we  developed  a  mathematically  rigorous  control  design  framework  for  linear  control  of 
spacecraft  relative  position  dynamics  with  guaranteed  closed-loop  stability.  A  pulse-based  control 
architecture  has  been  proposed  which  can  potentially  lower  the  fuel  consumption  in  MSFF.  An 
illustrative  numerical  simulation  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  approach.  In  addition, 
we  proposed  a  generalization  of  the  pulse- based,  discrete-time  feedback  control  law  to  the  case 
p  >  1  via  a  periodic  control  architecture. 

We  also  developed  the  dynamic  equation  of  relative  motion  for  MSFF  when  the  leading  space¬ 
craft  is  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  This  dynamic  model  has  wider  application  and  yields  greater  precision 
compared  with  the  linearized  Hill’s  equation  model  which  is  restricted  to  circular  spacecraft  orbits. 
Furthermore,  we  derived  an  initial  condition  constraint  which  enables  ideal,  no-thrust,  periodic 
relative  motion  trajectory.  Next,  using  a  Lyapunov-based  design  and  analysis  framework,  we  de¬ 
veloped  an  adaptive  controller  which  was  shown  to  guarantee  global  asymptotic  position  tracking 
errors  in  the  presence  of  unknown  spacecraft  masses  and  exogenous  perturbing  forces.  Simulation 
results  were  provided  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  formation  initialization  methodology  and 
the  adaptive  controller  performance. 

Finally,  in  related  research,  we  also  developed  a  FSFB,  nonlinear,  adaptive  control  law  and  an 
OFB,  nonlinear,  robust  control  law  for  MSFF.  In  addition,  an  OFB  control  law  was  developed  for 
spacecraft  attitude  control. 
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Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  Molecular  Ruorescenl  Velocimetry  (MFV),  which  is  a 
nonintrusive  visualization  method  that  uses  a  caged  dye  called  Photo-Activated  Fluorophores  (PAF’s)  for 
the  visualization  and  measurement  of  velocity  flow  fields  in  micro-scale  flows.  The  Photo-Activated 
Fluorophores  are  a  caged  dye  that  is  optically  uncaged  and  tracked  by  triggering  its  fluorescence.  When  the 
PAF’s  are  caged  they  are  not  fluorescent  but  once  they  are  uncaged  with  ultraviolet  light,  the  dye  is  then 
able  to  fluoresce.  This  fluorescence  is  activated  with  visible  light  and  it  displays  an  image  of  the  velocity 
profile  of  the  fluid  flow.  The  PAF’s  are  mixed  at  relatively  low  concentrations  in  a  fluid  such  as  water  and 
an  ultraviolet  laser  beam  tags  a  specific  region  in  a  flow  field  which  uncages  the  dye  in  that  region  of  the 
flow.  The  uncaged  dye  is  then  illuminated  with  488  nm  wavelength  (blue)  light,  pumping  the  dye’s 
fluorescence  at  an  approximately  518  nm  wavelength  (yellow)  of  light  in  the  shape  of  the  velocity  profile 
of  the  flow  field.  The  flooding  light  and  the  induced  fluorescence  produce  a  contrast  for  easy  visualization 
of  the  flow  field.  From  these  images,  the  shape  and  velocity  of  the  flow  field  may  be  determined  by  using  a 
CCD  camera  in  conjunction  with  a  computer  to  capture  pictures  of  the  flow  for  post-data  analysis.  This 
type  of  information  has  been  unavailable  in  the  past  due  to  ineffective  imaging  techniques  for  micro-scale 
flows  and  has  value  for  a  variety  of  applications  such  as  ongoing  research  of  heat  transfer  augmentation  of 
capillary  pumped  heat  transport  devices. 
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Introduction 

Molecular  Fluorescent  Velocimetry  (MFV)  is  a  new  technique  that  is  being  developed  for  the 
study  of  microscale  flow  fields.  With  a  lack  of  such  a  technique  today.  MFV  will  prove  to  be  an  exciting 
means  of  studying  such  flows,  of  which  the  behavioral  properties  are  currenUy  virtually  unknown.  MFV 
utilizes  a  caged  fluorescent  dye  (Photo-Activated  Fluorophores  or  PAF’s)  that  upon  uncaging  and 
illumination,  fluoresces  at  a  high  intensity.  A  line  of  this  dye  is  uncaged  and  illuminated  so  that  it  can  be 
tracked  as  the  flow  of  the  fluid  progresses.  This  allows  for  the  determinaUon  of  the  velocity  vectors  of  the 
flow  field  and  for  the  visualization  of  these  microscale  flows.  The  size  of  the  dye  particles  is  on  the  order  of 
a  few  nanometers,  so  it  is  easily  used  for  microscale  flows  where  other  commonly  used  flow  field  mapping 

techniques  such  as  Particle  Image  Velocimetry  cannot  be  applied. 

Technology  is  constantly  and  ever  more  quickly  changing  and  in  every  industry  and  discipline 
there  is  a  push  to  make  things  smaller.  With  such  demands  comes  a  need  for  new  techniques  and 
methodologies  that  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  microscale  so  the  design  of  small  components  and 
systems  can  be  very  precise.  Such  a  scenario  is  just  one  example  of  the  necessity  of  knowledge  about 
microscale  flows.  Others  include  fluid  dynamic  research,  heat  transfer  and  thin  film  evaporation  research, 
etc.  Molecular  Huorescent  Velocimetry  (MFV)  is  a  technique  that  in  the  future  will  prove  very  valuable  for 
the  study  of  microscale  flows  for  a  variety  of  applications. 

MFV  utilizes  a  caged  fluorescent  dye  that  upon  uncaging  and  activation  fluoresces  visible  light. 
The  migration  of  a  line  of  this  fluorescing  dye  allows  for  the  determination  of  the  velocity  profile  of  a  flow 
field  for  microscale  flows.  The  dye  is  dextran  caged  fluorescein  that  is  initially  unable  to  fluoresce,  but 
upon  exposure  to  ultraviolet  radiation,  the  caging  chemical  group  on  the  compound  is  cleaved  and  the 
molecule  regains  its  affinity  to  fluoresce.  This  fluorescence  is  activated  upon  exposure  to  blue  light  and  the 
molecule  then  fluoresces  yellow  light.  The  yellow  images  are  easily  seen  be  the  naked  eye  and  captured 
using  video  capturing  equipment.  The  digitized  images  of  the  fluorescent  line  s  progression  through  a 
capillary  pore  allow  for  the  study  of  the  flow  fields  in  millimeter  and  even  micron  scale  flows. 

Methodology 

Molecular  Fluorescent  Velocimetry  utilizes  a  state  of  the  art  experimental  setup.  No  equipment  is 
currently  manufactured  for  the  explicit  use  of  this  type  of  experiment,  so  the  entire  apparatus  was  designed 
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and  built  from  scratch.  The  summer  of  1999  was  spent  building  and  testing  the  experimental  apparatus. 
The  fall  of  1999  was  utilized  modifying  and  tweaking  the  experimental  apparatus  and  doing  initial  testing 
of  the  technique  that  is  presented  in  this  report. 

Figure  1  illustrates  a  schematic  of  the  basic  experimental  setup  for  MFV.  A  triple  harmonic 
Nd;YAG  ultraviolet  laser  beam  (with  a  wavelength  of  355  ranging  from  1(X)  jiJ  to  approximately  1  mJ) 
initially  exits  the  laser  as  a  pulse  with  a  diameter  of  8  mm  and  a  duration  of  5  to  6  nanoseconds.  The 
Nd:YAG  laser  is  capable  of  emitting  three  different  wavelengths  of  light,  355  nm,  532  nm,  and  1064  nm. 
The  532  nm,  or  green  light  is  used  for  alignment  of  the  experimental  apparatus.  It  allows  for  easy 
visualization  of  the  position  of  the  beam  and  does  not  harm  any  of  the  equipment. 


Figure  1:  Schematic  of  basic  experimental  apparatus  set  up. 

To  conduct  the  experiment,  the  Nd:YAG  laser  is  fired  and  the  laser  beam  passes  through  a  density 
filter  and  then  reflects  off  an  ultraviolet  mirror  at  a  90°  angle  and  passes  through  an  aperture  (see  Figure  2 
for  a  picture  of  the  actual  setup).  The  density  filter  ensures  that  the  power  of  the  beam  is  not  too  high  to  try 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  equipment.  The  apierture  decreases  the  beam’s  size  and  eliminates  noise  and 
diffused  light  from  the  edge  of  the  beam  as  it  passes  through  the  aperture’s  5  mm  diameter  opening.  The 
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beam  reflects  off  another  ultraviolet  mirror  at  a  90*  angle  so  that  it  is  aligned  to  hit  the  test  section  which  is 
positioned  parallel  to  the  Nd:YAG  laser.  An  ultraviolet  lens  focuses  the  laser  beam  from  5  mm  in  diameter, 
to  20  Jim  in  diameter  at  the  beam  waist  where  it  contacts  the  test  section.  About  26%  of  the  power  losses 
for  the  UV  beam  occur  at  the  first  mirror,  38%  at  the  aperture.  14%  at  the  second  mirror  and  22%  at  the  UV 


lens. 


Figure  2:  Picture  of  experimental  apparatus.  At  the  back  is  the  Nd:YAG,  to  the  left  the 

Argon-ion  laser,  in  the  center  is  the  test  section  and  the  visualization  equipment. 

The  test  section  is  a  capillary  pore  held  with  a  three-degree-of-frecdom  positioner.  The  positioner 
allows  for  alignment  of  the  centerline  of  the  test  section  with  the  ultraviolet  beam.  An  argon-ion  blue  laser 
(which  emits  488nm  wavelength  beam  at  40  mW  with  a  1.5  mm  diameter)  illuminates  the  test  section  from 
the  opposite  side  as  that  of  the  ultraviolet  laser.  The  blue  beam  is  filtered  by  a  narrow  band  pass 
interference  filter  to  remove  extraneous  wavelengths  of  light  incidentally  produced  by  the  laser  that  can 
induce  uncaging  of  the  fluorescent  dye.  A  cylindrical  lens  creates  a  laser  sheet  parallel  to  the  capillary  pore 
that  illuminates  the  test  section  along  the  pore’s  centerline.  The  blue  beam  excites  the  dye  that  is  uncaged 
by  the  ultraviolet  laser  pulse  so  that  it  fluoresces  at  518  nm  (yellow  light). 
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To  induce  flow  in  the  test  section,  a  coil  wire  heater  is  wrapped  around  the  capillary  pore  and 
attached  to  a  power  source.  Typically  3W  from  the  power  source  was  used  to  heat  the  fluid  and  the  heater 
was  placed  both  below  the  meniscus  of  the  fluid  and  above  to  observe  the  effects  of  different  heating 
conditions  on  the  induced  flow. 

The  fluorescent  images  in  the  test  section  are  captured  using  a  CCD  camera  with  a  macro  lens  for 
magnification.  The  magnification  required  depends  on  the  size  of  the  test  section  and  is  chosen  so  that  the 
fluorescent  images  fill  the  entire  field  of  view.  Extension  pieces  are  easily  added  to  the  lens  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  magnification  as  desired.  A  longpass  color  glass  filter  is  aligned  in  the  front  of  the  CCD 
camera  to  prevent  wavelengths  of  light  other  than  the  518  nm  wavelength  emitted  by  the  fluorescent  dye  to 
be  captured  by  the  camera.  The  CCD  camera  transmits  the  images  to  a  video  capture  board  in  a  PC  and  to 
video  capture  software.  The  Asymetrix  Digital  Video  Producer  software  was  used  for  this  purpose  and 
served  its  function  well.  The  software  captures  10  frames  per  second  as  digital  video  in  the  form  of  .avi 
files.  These  digital  images  are  then  edited  to  remove  background  noise  from  extraneous  uncaged  dye  and  is 
later  analyzed  to  determine  the  velocity  vectors  in  the  flow  field. 

The  fluorescent  dye  used  for  this  experiment  is  a  dextran  caged  fluorescein  with  a  molecular 
weight  of  10.000  grams/molc  (product  number  D-3310)  manufactured  by  Molecular  Probe.  Inc,  this  dye 
has  an  optimal  excitation  wavelength  of  494  nm  and  an  emission  wavelength  of  518  nm.  The  probe  is 
water-soluble  and  is  mixed  to  a  concentration  of  0.05  grams  per  liter  of  distilled,  deionized  water.  At  this 
low  concentration,  the  properties  of  the  water  are  not  changed  to  any  significant  degree.  This  concentration 
is  sufficient  to  induce  images  that  are  bright  enough  to  be  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and  captured  by  the 
camera.  Extensive  testing  has  not  completed  to  determine  the  optimal  concentration  of  the  probe,  and  lower 
concentrations  will  most  likely  also  be  sufficient.  Lempert,  et  al.  (1995)  used  a  concentration  ranging 
between  1  and  5  mg  per  liter,  however  this  concentration  proved  to  be  far  too  low  for  these  experiments. 
Also,  Paul,  et  al.  (1998)  recommended  5  mg  dissolved  in  3  mL  of  0.1  molar  sodium  carbonate  buffer  with  a 
pH  9.0.  The  dextran  used  for  this  experiment  is  easily  dissolved  in  water  and  the  concentration  Paul 
recommends  is  far  too  high.  Concentrations  are  easily  recognizable  as  being  too  high  if  the  yellow 
characteristic  color  of  the  uncaged  dye  is  visible  without  exposure  to  blue  light. 
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The  probe  must  be  carefully  handled  and  stored.  The  caging  compound  is  inherenUy  unsuble  and 
its  insubility  is  increased  with  exposure  to  high  temperatures  and  ultraviolet  light  sources,  including 
ambient  light.  The  probe  should  be  handled  in  a  dark  environment  and  stored  at  temperatures  around  -7  'C 
to  minimiie  uncaging.  The  heating  of  the  probe  to  induce  the  flow  for  this  experiment  causes  significant 
uncaging  of  the  probe,  which  does  decrease  the  clarity  of  the  images,  though  as  seen  in  Figures  3  and 
Figure  5,  the  probe  uncaged  by  the  ultraviolet  beam  is  significantly  brighter.  Tne  images  can  be  digitally 
edited  to  remove  the  background  uncaged  dye  by  “subtracting”  an  initial  frame  that  is  illuminated  by  the 
blue  laser,  but  not  yet  uncaged  by  the  ultraviolet  laser  from  all  subsequent  frames  in  the  video  footage. 
Such  editing  is  easily  accomplished  by  using  a  software  package  such  as  Adobe  Photoshop. 


Figure  3:  (a)  initial  frame,  (b)  image  with  background  subtracted,  compare  to  images  in 
Figure  5. 
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Experimental  Procedure 

The  basic  procedure  for  MFV  is  fairly  simple  and  straightforward.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
alignment  of  the  uncaging,  ultraviolet  beam  and  the  illuminating  blue  beam  with  each  other  and  with  the 
test  section.  The  test  section  can  be  oriented  in  two  different  manners,  horizontal  for  study  of  capillary 
bulk  flow  or  tilted  at  a  low  angle  from  the  horizontal  for  study  of  milli  and  microscale  flows  around  the 
meniscus  (as  seen  in  Figure  4).  Alignment  with  the  tilted  test  section  is  much  easier  than  using  a  small 
diameter  capillary  tube  oriented  horizontally  for  examining  the  smaller  scale  flows. 

Figure  4:  Test  section  orientation  for  tilted  case. 


beam 


Before 
determined  and 


beginning  the  experiment,  the  lasers  need  to  be  turned  on  and  all  settings  properly 
set.  The  Nd:YAG  is  not  run  at  full  power  because  of  damage  that  can  occur  to  the 
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ultraviolet  mirrors  and  the  capillary  tube  itself.  For  optimal  uncaging  and  minimized  damage  to  the 
apparatus,  the  ultraviolet  laser  is  set  to  100  pJ  ouq>ut  The  argon-ion  laser  is  run  at  full  intensity  to 
maximize  the  brightness  of  the  fluorescence.  The  higher  the  intensity  of  the  incident  blue  beam,  the 
brighter  the  yellow,  fluorescent  images.  Before  uncaging,  the  lasers  also  must  be  properly  aligned,  which 
can  be  a  delicate  process.  If  the  ultraviolet  beam  and  the  blue  beam  are  not  coincident  in  the  capillary  tube, 
then  the  uncaged  dye  may  move  out  blue  laser  sheet,  which  eliminates  the  fluorescence. 

The  imaging  system  must  also  be  properly  set  up.  ensuring  proper  focus  and  alignment.  Image 
acquisition  will  begin  just  before  uncaging. 

The  probe  should  be  pre-mixed  to  the  proper  concentration  and  is  stored  at  -7  ®C.  Before 
removing  the  probe  from  the  refrigerator,  the  room  must  be  darkened  to  minimize  any  uncaging  from 
ambient  light.  The  probe  should  be  exposed  to  heat  and  light  for  as  minimal  a  time  as  possible.  Connect  the 
heater  on  the  capillary  tube  to  the  power  source  and  allow  the  temperature  of  the  probe  to  reach  steady 
state,  but  keep  it  well  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid.  Once  steady  state  has  been  attained,  flood  the  test 
section  with  the  blue  light  and  then  quickly  begin  data  acquisition.  After  a  few  frames,  pulse  the  probe  once 
with  the  ultraviolet  beam,  and  then  again  at  regular  time  intervals  until  the  imaging  sequence  is  complete. 
The  initial  fiame  before  uncaging  will  be  used  as  a  datum  to  remove  background  noise  and  images  from  the 
captured  fluorescent  images.  Stop  the  flooding  of  the  probe  with  the  blue  laser,  turn  off  the  power  source  to 
the  heater  and  return  the  probe  to  the  refiigerator.  Continue  with  image  editing  and  analysis  of  the  flow 
fields. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  results  of  the  preliminary  stages  of  implementing  MFV  have  been  very  favorable.  Successful 
visualization  of  flows  on  a  5  mm  scale  and  1  mm  scale  has  been  completed  as  well  as  studies  of  bulk  and 
meniscus  flow  for  different  heating  arrangements.  Figure  5  shows  typical  images  collected  for  bulk  and 
thin  film  flow  with  different  heater  orientations.  Generally  it  was  determined  from  these  images  that  for  the 
tilted  case,  the  flow  in  the  meniscus  region  is  toward  the  meniscus  when  the  heater  is  placed  below  the 
meniscus  and  the  flow  is  away  from  the  meniscus  when  the  heater  is  placed  above  the  fluid  meniscus.  Bulk 
flow  in  the  capillary  pore  circulates  up  (towards  the  meniscus)  at  the  center  of  the  pore  and  then  down 
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along  the  sides  of  the  pore.  Research  is  continuing  in  adjusting  the  MFV  technique  for  smaller  and  smaller 
flows  as  well  as  for  the  visualization  of  the  flow  fields  off  the  centerline  of  the  pore. 

MFV  has  evolved  immensely  since  work  on  the  work  on  the  experimental  technique  and  apparatus 
began  in  June  of  1999.  A  number  of  problems  have  arisen  since  then  and  been  successfully  resolved. 
Others  are  continually  being  worked  on  and  improved. 


(a)  (b) 

Figure  5;  a)  Meniscus  flow  with  the  heater  oriented  above  the  meniscus  (to  the  right), 
approximately  1-mm  scale,  b)  Bulk  flow  with  the  heater  oriented  below  the 
meniscus  (to  the  left),  5-mm  scale. 
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The  nuoresccnt  probe  used  for  this  experiment  is  a  complicated  and  delicate  technology.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  dextran  caged  fluorescein  (10,000  M;  10  to  15  nm  in  size  when  caged;  -3  nm 
when  uncaged)  is  an  inherenUy  unstable  molecule  that  is  susceptible  to  degradation  from  heat,  light,  and 
time.  The  probe  consists  of  a  molecule  that  naturally  has  the  ability  to  fluoresce,  but  that  fluorescence  is 
quenched,  or  "caged",  by  the  addition  of  a  specific  chemical  group.  The  chemical  bond  of  this  group  is 
destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  ultraviolet  radiation.  However,  lower  wavelengths  of  light  may  also  cause 
uncaging,  although  not  to  the  same  degree.  For  instance,  it  is  recommended  that  the  probe  be  exposed  to 
ambient  light  for  no  more  than  15  minutes  or  significant  uncaging  could  occur.  Fluorescent  lights  are 
especially  damaging,  although  sunlight  is  not  as  bad  because  the  glass  in  windows  usually  filters  most  of 
the  ultraviolet  radiation.  Also,  continuous  heating  increases  the  rate  of  spontaneous  uncaging  although 
quantitative  information  on  the  effects  of  heating  is  not  yet  available.  The  probe  is  most  stable  when  stored 
and  handled  at  temperatures  near  freezing. 

The  probe  is  also  hydroscopic,  so  its  original  powder  form  can  easily  turn  into  a  type  of  paste  in  a 
humid  environment.  However,  this  characteristic  does  not  harm  the  normal  function  of  the  probe.  The 
uncaged  probe  is  also  inherently  yellow  in  color,  but  this  color  is  not  visible  in  the  concentrations  used  for 
these  experiments  and  does  not  hinder  the  proper  visualization  of  the  fluorescent  images.  The  probe  also 
has  two  wavelength  peaks  at  which  its  fluorescence  may  be  induced.  The  first  is  at  485  nanometers  and  the 
.second  is  in  the  250-300  nanometer  range.  However,  exposure  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  second  range 
also  destroys  the  molecules  and  is  not  recommended  to  induce  fluorescence. 

Once  the  probe  is  exposed  to  the  ultraviolet  beam,  there  is  a  delay  in  the  millisecond  range  before 
uncaging  begins  and  uncaging  is  complete  within  half  of  a  second  (Lempiert  et  al.  1995).  The  delay  on  the 
fluorescence  once  the  dye  is  pumped  is  in  the  nanosecond  range  and  the  fluorescent  lifetime  is  4 
nanoseconds.  Since  the  Nd:YAG  laser  is  triple  harmonic,  it  produces  small  levels  of  the  other  two 
wavelengths  (532  and  1064).  However,  these  wavelengths  will  not  pump  the  dye  since  the  pulses  only  have 
a  7-nanosecond  duration,  which  is  not  enough  time  for  uncaging  to  occur.  The  fluorescence,  on  the  other 
hand,  occurs  nearly  instantaneously. 

Another  area  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  technique  is  the  pumping  light  intensity.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  an  Argon-ion  blue  laser  is  used  to  induce  the  fluorescence  of  the  dye.  This,  however. 
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was  not  the  original  planned  configuration  for  pumping  the  fluorescence.  A  halogen  lamp  in  conjunction 
with  a  blue  filter  was  to  be  used,  but  the  light  intensity  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  ci4>tured  by  the  camera, 
and  was  only  dimly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  For  the  proper  intensity,  an  Argon-ion  laser  or  a  mercury 
vapor  lamp  is  recommended.  Lempert  recommends  a  pulse  intensity  of  3  x  10^  Watts/cm^.  For  these 
experiments,  the  Argon-ion  laser  has  performed  very  well. 

Problems  also  arose  with  the  use  of  the  capillary  pore.  Obviously  there  is  some  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  laser  beams  and  the  images  as  they  pass  through  the  pore  walls,  but  the  effects  were  not 
significantly  detrimental  for  the  scales  studied  thus  far.  Some  testing  was  con:q)leted  on  a  1-mm  capillary 
pore  and  the  reflection,  refraction,  and  diffusion  problems  were  significant  and  the  images  were  dim  and 
blurry.  To  address  these  issues,  the  orientation  of  the  S-mrn  pore  was  changed  to  allow  for  study  of  flows 
on  the  i  mm  scale.  The  pore  is  tilted  to  a  small  angle  from  the  horizontal  to  create  a  long  this  meniscus 
along  the  capillary  wall.  A  schematic  of  these  two  orientations  and  different  heater  orientations  are  shown 
in  Figure  6.  The  use  of  the  tilted  pore  also  addressed  another  issue. 


Figure  6:  Capillary  and  heater  orientations,  vertical  and  tilted,  and  below  and  above  the 
meniscus,  respectively. 


For  the  upright  section,  the  meniscus  reflects  most  of  the  pumping  light  so  those  images  in  only  one  half  of 
the  meniscus  region  are  visible  (see  Figure  7).  The  pore  is  illuminated  from  the  left  of  the  test  section,  so 
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the  meniscus  erea  on  the  right  remains  dark.  With  the  tilted  pore,  only  one  side  of  the  meniscus  is  uncaged 
and  illuminated,  so  it  eliminates  these  problems. 


Figure  7;  Fluorescence  blackout  due  to  meniscus. 

Also,  a  macro  lens  is  favored  over  an  objective  for  the  size  of  the  flows  studied.  A  Mitutoyo 
objective  was  originally  used,  but  this  high-powered  lens  also  decreased  the  intensity  of  the  images 
captured  by  the  CCD  camera.  A  macro  lens  with  the  use  of  extension  tubes  easily  created  enough 
magnification  for  the  images  to  fill  the  entire  field  of  view  of  the  camera.  The  use  of  a  Mitutoyo  objective 
will  be  necessary,  however,  at  smaller  scales  when  magnification  for  the  macro  lens  is  no  longer  sufficient. 

The  entire  experimental  apparatus  is  cunentiy  placed  on  one  worktable  table  and  the  imaging 
system  is  located  on  another.  Modifications  will  need  to  be  made  to  this  arrangement,  however,  when 
higher  power  magnification  is  required  for  the  study  of  smaller  scale  flows.  At  high  magnifications,  small 
vibrations  inherent  to  the  equipment  being  used  and  the  building  become  very  apparent.  To  eliminate  these 
vibrations,  an  optical  table  is  required  and  will  soon  be  implemented. 
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Overall  the  initial  testing  of  Molecular  Fluorescent  Velocimetry  has  been  very  successful  and 
promises  more  success  in  the  future.  MFV  is  still  in  its  developmental  stage,  but  it  will  soon  prove  to  be  an 
exciting  and  important  technique  for  the  study  of  microscale  flows. 

Comparison  to  Other  Techniques 

Currently,  the  most  widely  used  method  for  visualizing  flow  fields  in  fluid  flow  is  Particle  Image 
Velocimetry  (PIV).  PIV  utilizes  small  particles  that  are  several  microns  in  diameter,  which  scatter  laser 
light  for  the  visualization  of  flow  fields.  This  scattering  allows  for  sinq>le  visualization  and  tracking  of  the 
particles  so  that  the  velocity  vectors  of  the  flow  field  may  be  determined.  However,  the  particles  that  are 
several  microns  in  diameter  are  far  too  large  to  be  used  for  microscale  flows  and  are  even  difficult  to  use 
for  a  1-mm  scale.  On  the  1-mm  scale,  only  a  few  particles  are  in  the  field  of  view  that  can  be  tracked  and 
not  enough  data  is  available  for  proper  analysis.  Sec  Figure  8  for  a  comparison  of  the  results  from  PFV  and 
MFV  for  a  5-mm  capillary  tube  bulk  flow.  Molecular  Fluorescent  Velocimetry  allows  for  the  study  of 
flows  that  is  impossible  for  Particle  Image  Velocimetry. 


Figure  8:  Comparison  of  PFV  and  MFV  for  5-mm  bulk  flows.  (The  MFV  image  is 
rotated  90°. ) 
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Cgnglugions 

Molecular  Fluorescent  Velocimetry  has  successfully  allowed  for  the  visualization  of  millimeter ' 
scale  flows.  Further  research  will  continue  to  refine  the  techni(]ue  so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  extent 
possible  to  even  smaller  scale  flows.  This  technique  is  very  promising  for  aiding  the  study  of  microscale 
flows  in  the  near  future. 
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1.  Introduction 


This  research  project  has  been  concentrated  on  modeling  the  geometry  of  sensors  and 
"nicLLies.  The  nUimate  go.  ts  to  rednce  — -  " 
derived  from  data  that  are  acquired  by  using  multisensors  and  mu  _ 

project  we  focused  on  processing  of  a  data  set  of  optical  images  acqutred  at  the  Elgtn  Atr 
Force  Base.  Our  tasks  were  to  (a)  reconstruct  the  geometric  conftgmation  o  the  s^s^ 
during  the  imaging  process,  (b)  build  a  photo^anunetric  bundle  adjustment  model  tha 
includes  images  taken  at  different  positions,  and  (c)  reconstruct  the  locatton  ^d 
otln  of  the  sensors,  generate  a  digital  terrmn  model,  and  analyze  uncertamt.es 

involved  in  the  output. 

The  project  started  with  Mr.  Jason  Elevens,  an  MS  research  associate.  He  had 
the  literatures,  worked  on  the  mathematical  model,  and  initiated  the  image  processi 

,■  Mr  RuiiingMa  a  Ph.D.  research  associate,  continued  working  on  the 
the  optical  images.  Mr.  Kuijing  ivia, 

project  after  Mr.  Blevans  left  for  a  company  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

During  this  year,  we  have  been  intensively  working  on  the  maUiematical  model  for 
Lertainty  modeling  of  the  optica,  images,  application  of  the  ^ 

.ages,  and  analysis 

NASA,  and  NSF  in  the  Mapping  and  CIS  Ub  ot  uou, 
knowledge,  data,  software  and  hardware  systems  that  also  make  this 

and  cost  effective.  For  example,  the  SGI  02  uinia  ^ 

OthoMax  software  packages  from  BRADS  Inc.  were  purchased  without  c  urging 
project.  However,  it  was  also  extensively  used  for  data  processing  for  this  projec  . 

The  project  has  investigated  the  characteristics  of  radial  and  tangential  lens  - 

the  c  Jera;  we  have  tested  a  variety  of  tie  point  mid  GCP  distributions  to  actaeve  the 
high  quality  accuracy  of  the  sensor  orientation  parameters  and  ground  point  loca  ion  . 
multiple  images  are  used  to  build  an  image  nehvorit  to  improve  the  geometnc  strong  or 


precise  ground  target  localization;  and  finally,  a  high  quality  digital  terrain  model  of  the 
area  is  generated  from  the  all  images  covering  the  area. 


2.  Experimental  data 
2.1  Image  data 


A  large  data  set  of  aerial  photography  over  the  study  area,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  was 
acquired  by  using  a  high  quality  optical  metric  camera.  Such  a  mapping  camera  usually 
provides  characteristics  of  very  high  optical  quality,  calibrated  camera  model  for 
photogrammetric  processing  and  very  fine  resolution  for  metric  applications.  The  images 
were  acquired  in  the  analog  form  and  scanned  into  a  digital  form.  Nine  images  centering 
around  the  test  field  with  vehicles  are  selected  for  investigation.  An  aerial  photograph  is 

shown  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1 ;  An  aerial  photograph  of  the  study  area 
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The  ground  covered  by  the  images  is  relative  flat.  Therefore,  the  displacement  caused  by 

T  t  There  is  a  river  running  from  North  to  South  in 

elevation  differences  IS  not  significant.  There  IS  an 

are  west  par.  of  Are  are.  A  si^fican.  portion  of  the  test  field  is  covered  hy  dense  ^ 
high  woods,  which  create  difficulties  for  recognition  of  feahtres  for  P'-o— ^ 
hiangulation.  A  whole  view  of  the  ms.  field  is  depicted  by  a  mosate  of  tire  mne 

photographs. 


Figure  2.  A  mosaic  of  the  study  area 


2.2  Metric  camera  parameters 


The  RC30  camera  manufachned  by  Wild  in  Switzerland  has  a  lens  of  Wild  Umvemal 
Aviogon  A4-F.  The  calibrated  focal  length  is  153.087mm.  Tire  symmehrc  radral 

distortion  parameters  are 


Ko=5.527e-5 
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Ki  =  -1.072e-8 
K3  =  0 
K4  =  0 


The  decentering  distortion  parameters  are 

Pi  =  -1.397e-7 
P2=1.411e-7 
P3  =  0 
P4  =  0 

The  calibrated  principal  point  is  at 

Xp  =  0.001mm 
Yp  =  -0.012mm 

There  are  eight  fiducial  marks  on  each  photograph.  Their  distribution  is  depicted  m 
Figure  3. 


Figure  3;  Fiducial  mark  distribution 
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The  image  coordinates  of  the  fiducial  marks  in  the  image  coordinate  system  are  listed  m 
the  following  table. 


Fiducial  Marks 

X(mm) 

Y(mm) 

-106.008 

-106.003 

2 

105.992 

105.994 

3 

-106.004 

105.996 

4 

105.990 

-106.003 

1 

-110.009 

-0.002 

6 

109.994 

-0.004 

7 

lOOOT 

109.998 

8 

^0009 

-110.005 

Table  1.  Fiducial  mark  coordinates 


The  distances  between  fiducial  marks  and  diagonal  intersection  angles  are  presented  m 
Table  2.  These  data  can  be  used  to  execute  interior  orientation  and  determine  image 

resolution. 


Fiducial  Marks 

Distance  (mm) 

Intersection  angle  (degree) 

n 

299.810 

90 

299.809 

90 

5^6 

220.003 

220.004 

T3 

211.998 

1-4 

211.998 

20 

211.996 

Ta 

211.991 

Table  2.  Distances  between  fiducial  marks  and  intersection  angles 
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2.3  Network  configuration 


In  the  project  area  nine  aerial  photographs  are  selected  to  build  a  block  of  two  strips 
(Figure  4).  The  upper  strip  has  four  photographs  and  the  lower  one  has  five  strip.  The 
along-track  overlapping  is  about  60%  and  the  sidelapping  is  around  30%.  The  initial 
positions  and  attitudes,  also  called  exterior  orientation  parameters,  are  listed  in  Table  3. 
They  are  provided  by  Woolpert  LLP  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  average  ground  resolution  of 
the  photographs  is  calculated  by  the  relationship  between  the  flying  height,  focal  length, 
image  size,  and  ground  coverage  (Figure  5). 


Figure  4:  The  nine-image  block  with  along-track  and  side  overlapping 


Photo_ID 

X(m) 

Y(m) 

Z(m) 

Omega(d) 

Phi(d) 

Kappa(d) 

4-8 

562662.279 

3392353.850 

842.528 

-0.72918 

-1.24430 

3.00538 

4-9 

563105.301 

3392355.850 

846.034 

-0.39231 

-2.35485 

5.46202 

4-10 

563541.501 

3392357.875 

845.970 

-1.71447 

-2.35485 

4.81922 

4-11 

563984.173 

3392354.290 

851.555 

-0.59889 

-0.53472 

5.30481 

4-12 

564425.774 

3392346.110 

840.881 

-1.43574 

0.42834 

4.34985 

5-8 

563008.098 

3391600.923 

822.454 

-0.89805 

0.13783 

178.52662 
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5-9 

563438.230 

3391597.444 

817.126 

-0.04890 

-0.14017 

177.42933 

5-10 

563879.295 

3391595.875 

834.170 

-0.47819 

0.71800 

176.57069 

5-11 

564319.990 

3391593.668 

837.284 

-0.93087 

1.31523 

175.60902 

Table  3.  Initial  exterior  orientation  parameters 


Figure  5.  Image  coverage  and  ground  resolution 


Suppose  that  the  image  size  is  1,  corresponding  to  n  pixels.  The  ground  resolution  can  be 
calculated  by 

h  X  / 
f  X  n 

Taking  Photo  4-9  as  an  example,  the  flying  height  h  is  846.034m,  focal  length  f 
0.153087m,  image  size  1  0.211988m  and  number  of  pixels  n  8835.  The  ground  resolution 

r  is  about  0.13m. 

2.4  Ground  control 

There  are  123  ground  control  points  (GCPs)  in  this  area.  They  are  located  on  41  vehicles. 
For  each  vehicle,  points  at  the  center,  left  front  comer  and  right  rear  comer  are  measured 
using  GPS  to  provide  precise  three-dimensional  ground  coordinates.  The  GCPs  only 
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cover  a  small  portion  of  the  study  area  where  the  vehicles  are  located  (Shaded  area  in 
Figure  6).  Figure  7  depicts  the  distribution  of  the  GCPs  in  the  shaded  area  of  Figure  6. 


Figure  6.  GCPs  are  only  available  in  the  central  area  of  the  study  site 


Figure  7.  Distribution  of  GCPs 
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2.5  Photogrammetric  triangulation  and  DTM  generation 
2.5.1  Photogrammetric  triangulation 


Totally,  8  ground  control  points  and  61  tie  points  are  selected  in  the  photogrammetric 
triangulation.  The  tie  points  are  mainly  used  to  connect  the  images  to  build  strips  along 
the  track  and  to  form  the  block  across  the  track.  These  control  points  and  tie  points  are 
shown  in  Figure  8  with  the  background  of  an  orthophoto. 


Figure  8.  Control  points  and  tie  points  used  for  photogrammetric  triangulation 


The  photogrammetric  triangulation  system  has  717  equations  and  261  unknowns,  with  a 
degree  of  freedom  of  456.  A  least  squares  adjustment  was  performed  to  estimate  the 
unknowns  using  the  ERDAS  Orthomax  model  on  an  SGI  02  UNIX  workstation. 
Residuals  of  the  coordinates  of  the  eight  GCPs  and  the  RMS  (root  mean  square  errors) 
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are  listed  in  Table  4.  The  residuals  are  calculated  by  comparing  the  photogrammetrically 
estimated  coordinates  of  the  GCPs  and  those  of  known  coordinates.  The  RMS  in  X,  Y 
and  Z  directions  are  0.6m,  0.9m  and  0.5m,  respectively. 


GCP 

AX(m) 

AY(m) 

AZ(m) 

1-SFD 

-0.152 

-1.484 

0.525 

38-TZM 

-0.005 

1.356 

0.256 

25-T-62 

-0.364 

0.514 

0.906 

12-T-72 

-0.023 

-0.346 

0.656 

ll-T-72 

-0.071 

-0.535 

0.652 

18-BMP 

0.625 

-0.679 

-0.065 

36-URAL 

0.902 

1.132 

-0.380 

29-URAL 

1.030 

0.053 

-0.404 

Average 

0.396 

0.762 

0.481 

RMS 

0.551 

0.898 

0.540 

Table  4:  Residuals  and  RMS  of  GCPs 


The  standard  deviations  of  the  exterior  orientation  parameters  of  all  nine  frames  are  listed 
in  Table  5. 


Frame 

AX(m) 

AY(m) 

APhi(d) 

AKappa(d) 

4-8 

0.463 

0.440 

0.412 

0.021812 

0.020646 

0.018879 

4-9 

0.348 

0.360 

0.344 

0.020707 

0.018430 

0.018629 

4-10 

0.321 

0.335 

0.327 

0.020259 

0.018030 

0.018556 

4-11 

0.381 

0.372 

0.366 

0.020261 

0.018015 

0.018533 

mm 

0.509 

0.459 

0.442 

0.021046 

0.019539 

0.019045 

5-8 

0.372 

0.375 

0.356 

0.020552 

0.019281 

0.018757 

5-9 

0.318 

0.325 

0.020543 

0.018060 

0.018494 

5-10 

0.363 

0.365 

0.353 

0.020453 

0.018014 

0.018571 

5-11 

0.476 

0.446 

0.424 

0.021461 

0.018923 

0.018851 

Average 

0.394556 

0.388111 

0.372111 

0.020788 

0.018771 

0.018702 

RMS 

0.070305 

0.047256 

0.04312 

0.000543 

0.000915 

0.00019 

Table  5.  Standard  deviations  of  exterior  orientation  parameters  of  nine  frames 


The  standard  deviations  of  the  exposure  center  coordinates  are  7cm,  5cm,  and  4cm  in  X, 
Y  and  Z  direction,  respectively.  The  standard  deviations  of  three  rotation  angles  of  co,  cp 
and  K  are  around  1  arc-minute,  which  are  of  high  accuracy.  The  estimated  standard 
deviations  of  all  points,  including  GCPs  and  tie  points,  are  given  in  Appendix  A  (original 
printout  of  the  software  system).  It  is  to  note  that  the  internal  uncertainties  of  the  standard 
deviations  (Appendix  A)  are  much  smaller  than  thaose  of  the  exterior  measures  of  RMS 
of  GCPs  (Table  4). 

Appendix  B  gives  the  detailed  information  of  the  photogrammetric  bundle  adjustment 
computation  in  iterations. 

2.5.2  DTM  generation 

After  the  triangulation  was  completed,  a  DTM  of  the  area  was  generated  using  the  results 
of  the  triangulation.  Two  adjacent  photographs  in  the  same  track  were  selected  to  form  a 
stereo  pair  to  generate  a  portion  of  the  DTM.  In  this  way,  four  stereopairs  in  the  upper 
track  and  three  in  the  lower  track  were  used  to  build  the  DTM  in  piecewise.  Finally,  the 
seven  DTM  pieces  were  mosaiced  to  build  the  entire  DTM  with  a  0.5m  grid  spacing  in  X 
and  Y  directions.  The  DTM  has  a  dimension  of  4226  by  3930,  namely,  16608180  grid 
points. 

The  DTM  was  generated  using  the  automatic  image  matching  technique  that  depends 
heavily  on  image  features.  Areas  where  only  homogeneous  gray  values  are  available  have 
poor  image  matching  results  and  thus,  the  DTM  has  low  quality.  One  example  of  such 
areas  is  the  river.  Handling  of  elevation  information  at  grid  points  with  mismatches  has 
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two  alternatives:  (a)  placing  a  code,  for  instance,  -9999  indicating  non-observations,  or 
(b)  interpolating  elevation  using  those  of  surrounding  grid  points.  Other  areas  with  rich 
image  features  have  high  quality  image  matching  results  and  subsequently  have  high 
quality  elevation  information  in  he  DTM. 

Figure  9  is  a  shaded  relief  map  of  the  area  derived  from  the  DTM.  Figure  10  displays  a  3- 
D  view  of  the  DTM  with  an  exaggeration  factor  of  two  in  the  Z  direction. 


Figure  9.  Shaded  relief  map  derived  from  the  DTM 
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Figure  10.  3-D  perspective  view  of  the  study  area  using  the  computed  DEM 


2.5.3  Orthophoto  generation 

Finally,  an  othorphoto  of  the  study  area  is  generated.  The  orthophoto  eliminated  the 
terrain  relief  displacement  so  that  it  can  be  treated  as  a  map.  For  example,  distances  and 
azimuths  can  be  measured  on  the  map.  Technically,  it  is  a  projection  from  the  aerial 
photographs  to  the  horizontal  datum  plane  through  the  exterior  orientation  parameters  of 
the  images  and  the  computed  DTM.  Figure  1 1  displays  one  of  the  orthophotos.  Figure  12 
shows  the  DTM  draped  with  the  mosaic  of  the  area  with  an  elevation  exaggeration  of 
factor  two. 
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Figure  1 1 .  One  of  the  othorphotos 


3.  Conclusions 

The  optical  images  investigated  in  this  research  project  has  high  quality  metric 
characteristics,  for  example,  fiducial  marks,  principle  point  position,  calibrated  focal 
length  and  lens  distortion  parameters  (very  small).  The  along-track  and  side  overlapping 
rates  of  60%  and  30%  make  it  possible  to  form  a  photogrammetric  bundle  block  that 
provides  very  strong  geometry  for  determination  of  3-D  ground  coordinates  from 
measured  2-D  image  coordinates.  Based  on  the  above  modeling,  computation  and 
analysis  results,  we  can  draw  the  following  conclusion: 
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Figure  12.  3-D  perspective  view  of  the  DTM  draped  with  the  mosaic 


•  Standard  deviations  of  30cm  to  40cm  for  ground  object  locations  can  be  achieved. 

•  Selection  of  tie  points  is  critical  to  the  final  standard  deviations  of  the  ground  points. 
They  should  be  well-defined  points  and  possibly,  be  evenly  distributed  in  the  entire 
area  covered. 

•  The  GCPs  are  centrally  distributed  in  a  small  area.  They  would  provide  a  much  better 
ground  control  if  spread  widely. 

•  The  DTM  generated  is  of  good  quality  with  a  grid  spacing  of  0.5  meter  that  matches 
the  point  accuracy  of  30~40  cm. 

•  The  sensor  locations  and  orientations  (exterior  orientation  parameters  of  the  camera 
in  Table  5)  computed  by  the  bundle  adjustment  demonstrated  that  we  are  able  to 
estimate  the  parameters  with  a  low  uncertainty  (between  40  cm  and  1  meter). 
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In  future  research,  the  following  topics  should  be  investigated: 


•  In  addition  to  optical  sensors,  geometry  of  other  sensors  and  configurations  consisting 
of  multiplatforms  should  be  investigated.  It  is  expected  that  not  only  the  geometric 
strength,  but  also  the  capability  of  sensing  in  different  situations  will  be  improved. 

•  Automation  of  the  recognition/selection  of  the  tie  points  should  be  researched.  This 
process  should  give  a  set  of  tie  points  that  are  visually  distinct  and  evenly  distributed 
in  the  area. 

•  An  improved  bundle  adjustment  method  that  can  integrate  various  types  of  sensors 
and  process  images  acquired  in  different  time  periods  should  be  developed  and 
implemented. 
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T55  0.433  0.437  0.427  0.0989  -0.1221  -0.0575 

T56  0.344  0.355  0.371  0.0453  -0.0822  -0.0542 
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INFRARED  SPECTROPOLARIMETRIC  DIRECTIONAL  REFLECTANCE 
AND  EMSSIVITY  OF  METAL  SURFACES 

Carl  E.  Mungan 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Physics 
The  University  of  West  Florida 


Abstract 

The  bidirectional  reflectance  distribution  function  function  (BRDF)  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  light  scattered  by  some  medium  from  one  direction  into  another.  Integrating  it  over 
specified  incident  and  reflected  solid  angles  defines  the  reflectance,  which  can  be  easily  related 
to  the  emissivity  of  a  sample.  The  BRDF  can  thus  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  quantity  for  the 
optical  characterization  of  an  object  and  it  correspondingly  is  important  in  a  large  variety  of 
applications.  When  a  beam  of  electromagnetic  radiation  (visible,  infrared,  radar,  etc.)  strikes  a 
body,  it  can  scatter  off  the  top  or  first  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  volume  or  subsequent 
interfaces.  However,  the  total  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the  first  surface  depends  primarily 
on  the  complex  index  of  refraction  of  the  illuminated  medium  (relative  to  that  of  the  incident 
medium)  and  is  often  sufficiently  large  that  this  dominates  the  scattering  from  the  material.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  topography  of  this  interface  determines  the  angular  distribution  of  the 
scattered  radiation — smooth  surfaces  reflect  almost  entirely  into  the  specular  direction,  while 
with  increasing  roughness  the  light  tends  to  diffract  into  all  possible  directions.  Ultimately  an 
object  will  appear  equally  bright  throughout  the  outgoing  hemisphere  if  its  surface  is  perfectly 
diffuse  (i.e.,  Lambertian).  Measuring  and  modeling  the  BRDF  can  thus  give  valuable  information 
about  the  nature  of  a  target  sample. 
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INFRARED  SPECTROPOLARIMETRIC  DIRECTIONAL  REFLECTANCE 
AND  EMISSIVITY  OF  METAL  SURFACES 

Carl  E.  Mungan 


Introduction 

Measurements  of  the  reflectances  of  a  variety  of  different  lidar  target  samples  and  building 
construction  materials  have  been  performed  under  ambient  conditions  for  a  variety  of  incident 
and  scattering  angles  in  the  near-infrared  over  all  possible  polarization  states.  This  gives  what  is 
called  the  spectropolarimetric  bidirectional  reflectance.  The  target  samples  are  of  interest  for 
laser  radar  calibrations,  while  the  building  materials  are  applicable  to  remote  sensing 
applications.  A  Fourier-transform  spectrometer  (shown  in  Fig.  1)  fitted  with  an  external 
reflectance  goniometer  and  with  an  incident  and  scattered  polarization  generator  and  analyzer, 
respectively,  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  Eglin  AFB. 


Fig.  1.  Photograph  of  the  Fourier  transform  interferometer  at  Eglin  AFB. 


Experimental  Setup 

Three  attenuators  (labeled  #1  through  #3)  were  used  to  avoid  saturating  the  silicon  detector  in 
the  spectrometer.  Although  these  are  nominally  neutral  density  in  the  visible  range,  their 
transmittances  were  decidely  not  flat  in  the  near-infrared,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figs.  2-4  below.  The 
light-colored,  jagged  traces  are  the  transmission  spectra  measured  using  the  BioRad 
interferometer.  The  bold,  smooth  traces  are  polynomial  fits  to  these  spectra.  The  lowest  order 
polynomials  which  give  acceptable  fits  are  the  quartics 

T  =  A  +  BX  +  C??+D??  +  EX^  (1) 

where  T  is  the  fractional  transmittance  and  X  is  the  wavelength  in  microns.  The  coefficients  and 
average  transmittances  of  these  three  attenuators  are  listed  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Coefficients  for  fits  to  the  attenuator  transmittances. 


Attenuator 

f 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1 

11.3% 

-26.655 

119.97 

-199.24 

145.62 

-39.626 

2 

22.7% 

-39.904 

183.03 

-308.04 

227.33 

-62.283 

3 

5.6% 

-16.985 

75.996 

-125.22 

90.496 

-24.253 

These  fitted  transmittances  are  used  to  correct  the  measured  reflectances  of  the  samples.  For 
example,  if  for  some  particular  sample,  the  reference  data  were  collected  with  attenuator  #2  in 
place  but  the  sample  data  were  collected  with  no  attenuator,  the  actual  reflectance  would  be 
computed  by  multiplying  the  measured  reflectance  by  the  transmittance  given  by  Eq.  (1)  using 
the  data  from  the  appropriate  row  of  Table  1. 


Fig.  2.  Transmission  spectrum  of  attenuator  #1. 


Fig.  3.  Transmission  spectrum  of  attenuator  #2. 


Fig.  4.  Transmission  spectrum  of  attenuator  #3. 
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Fig.  5.  Raw  intensity  spectrum  of  the  source. 


The  Xe  arc  lamp  spectrum  in  Fig.  5  shows  discrete  atomic  emission  lines,  superimposed  on 
top  of  a  smooth  thermal  background.  This  blackbody  background  spectrum  looks  weak  only 
because  of  the  sharpness  of  the  atomic  lines;  in  fact,  the  thermal  spectrum  has  enough  strength 
for  spectroscopy  and  the  sharp  lines  are  not  of  interest.  In  order  to  eliminate  residual  unratioed 
features  at  these  strong  lamp  spectral  peaks,  the  reflectance  data  were  smoothed  slightly. 

The  most  general  mapping  of  the  bidirectional  reflectance  distribution  function  (BRDF)  of  a 
flat  sample  requires  that  four  angles  be  continuously  variable  over  the  hemisphere  about  the 
sample’s  normal:  the  incident  polar  and  azimuthal  angles,  0,  and  and  the  reflected  angles,  9^ 
and  (f),.  These  angles  are  sketched  in  Fig.  6.  Note  that  the  sample  normal  defines  the  z-axis,  while 
the  x-axis  can  be  chosen  to  coincide  with  some  preferred  surface  feature  of  the  sample,  such  as 
striations,  a  crystallographic  direction,  or  an  optical  axis.  For  an  isotropic  surface,  having  no  such 
preferred  features,  the  BRDF  is  a  function  only  of  (j)^  —  and  not  of  the  two  azimuthal  angles 
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individually.  The  samples  investigated  in  the  present  study  are  assumed  to  be  isotropic  when 
averaged  over  the  area  of  illumination  scattered  into  the  detector  aperture.  Arbitrarily  fixing  at 
0°  by  suitable  choice  of  the  coordinate  system,  this  means  that  the  BRDF  only  depends  on  (j)^. 


Fig.  6.  General  geometry  of  the  incident  and  reflected  beams. 

z 


The  spectropolarimetric  reflectometer  at  Eglin  AFB  has  the  following  geometry,  as  sketched 
in  Fig.  7.  The  output  retarder  and  polarizer,  together  with  the  mirror  and  detector,  rotate  around 
the  sample  on  a  motor-driven  stage.  The  sample  also  rotates  on  an  independently  driven  stage.  A 
particular  choice  of  the  detector  and  sample  positions  fixes  the  incident  and  reflected  polar 
angles.  (Note  carefully  that  the  z-axis  in  Fig.  6  has  been  rotated  by  90°  in  Fig.  7,  so  that  rotations 
of  the  two  stages  determine  the  polar  not  the  azimuthal  angles.)  In  principle,  out-of-plane 
azimuthal  measurements  can  be  performed  by  tilting  the  sample  about  the  axis  parallel  to  the 
optical  bench  in  the  plane  of  the  sample.  However,  in  the  present  work,  only  in-plane 
measurements  (i.e.,  (j),  =  180°)  were  made,  in  which  the  sample  normal  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  beams. 
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Fig.  7.  Block  diagram  of  the  spectropolarimetric  reflectometer. 
Legend:  A  =  attenuators,  P  =  linear  polarizer,  R  =  achromatic  retarder, 
M  =  off-axis  parabolic  mirror,  D  =  silicon  detector. 


input  iris 


APR 


The  device  in  Fig.  7  can  be  conceptually  divided  into  three  parts:  a  spectrometer,  a 
polarimeter,  and  a  reflectometer.  The  spectrometer  modulates  the  radiation  from  the  Xe  arc 
source  using  a  scanning  Michelson-Morley  interferometer  with  a  quartz  beamsplitter.  The 
parameters  for  the  spectrometer  are  as  follows: 

•  speed  of  the  scanning  mirror  =  5  kHz 

•  electronic  filter  =  5  kHz 

•  undersampling  ratio  =  1 

•  resolution  =  16  cm"' 

•  aperture  =  fully  open 

•  number  of  scans  to  co-add  =  64 

•  wavelength  range  =  0.65-1.06  pm 
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The  modulated  beam  exits  the  spectrometer  through  its  external  port.  Attenuators  can  be  inserted 
or  removed  into  this  beam,  as  needed  to  limit  the  signal  strength  which  ultimately  falls  on  the 
detector  to  ±10  V.  In  addition,  the  sensitivity  (which  is  an  electronic  gain)  can  be  adjusted  to 
boost  weak  signals;  typically  a  sensitivity  of  1  was  used  for  the  reference  scans  and  a  value  of  16 
for  the  sample  scans. 

The  polarimeter  consists  of  two  matched  pairs  of  polarizers  and  retarders.  On  the  input  side, 
the  unpolarized  incident  beam  first  passes  through  a  dichroic  sheet  linear  polarizer,  and  the 
resulting  linearly  polarized  beam  next  traverses  an  achromatic  two-plate  MgFj  retarder,  whose 
slow  axis  is  delayed  by  a  quarter  wavelength  compared  to  its  fast  axis.  By  rotating  the  optical 
axis  of  the  retarder,  it  is  possible  to  encode  any  desired  elliptical  polarization  state  into  the 
harmonics  of  the  intensity  signal  (Chenault  et  ai,  1998),  i.e.,  with  the  major  axis  oriented  at  any 
desired  angle,  of  either  handedness,  and  with  any  desired  ellipticity  between  0  (circular)  and  1 
(linear).  On  the  output  side,  the  reflected  beam  passes  through  a  matching  polarizer-retarder 
combination  in  the  opposite  order.  By  suitably  rotating  the  optical  axis  of  the  retarder,  it  is 
possible  to  transform  any  elliptical  polarization  state  into  a  linearly  polarized  wave  which  can  be 
analyzed  by  the  linear  polarizer.  The  polarimetric  properties  of  a  sample  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  its  Mueller  matrix,  which  is  a  4  x  4  matrix  M  defining  the  transformation  of  the  incident 
polarization  state  into  the  reflected  polarization  state — cf.  Eq.  (14)  below. 

Finally,  the  reflectometer  consists  of  the  rotating  sample  and  detector  stages.  There  are  two 
ways  of  specifying  the  incident  and  reflected  angles  (cf.  Fig.  8):  either  relative  to  the  sample 
normal,  or  absolutely  with  respect  to  the  optical  bench.  The  former  pair  are  the  polar  angles  0, 
and  9,  defined  previously  in  Fig.  6.  By  choice  of  our  x-axis,  0,  is  always  positive.  Taking  (j),  to 
always  be  equal  to  180°  implies  that  0^  is  positive  whenever  the  reflected  beam  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sample  normal  than  the  incident  beam,  which  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  forward 
scattering.  On  the  other  hand,  6^  is  taken  to  be  negative  for  backward  scattering,  when  the 


incident  and  reflected  beams  both  lie  within  the  same  x-z  quadrant.  Although  this  is  contrary  to 
the  usual  convention  for  the  specification  of  polar  angles,  it  simplifies  the  notation  in  the  present 
work.  The  absolute  angles  0^  and  9,  are  measured  with  reference  to  the  incident  direction,  using 
the  convention  that  positive  angles  are  measured  in  the  clockwise  direction  and  negative  angles 
in  the  counter-clockwise  direction.  (This  is  not  actually  contrary  to  the  standard  convention  for 
plane  polar  angles,  because  the  incident  beam  points  in  the  -x  direction  according  to  Fig.  6.) 

With  these  definitions,  the  conversion  formulae  from  relative  to  absolute  angles  are 
0^  =  -0,-  and 
0^=1 80 -0,  -0,. 


Fig.  8.  Specification  of  the  incident  and  reflected  angles. 


detector 

It  is  conventional  in  optics  to  employ  the  relative  angles;  for  example,  specular  scattering 
corresponds  to  the  case  of  0,  =  0„  while  monostatic  scattering  (also  referred  to  as  backscattering) 
corresponds  to  0,  =  -0„  so  called  because  in  radar  work  it  corresponds  to  using  the  same  antenna 
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both  as  the  source  and  as  the  detector  (as  opposed  to  separate  transmitting  and  receiving  dishes 
for  the  bistatic  case).  However,  it  is  simpler  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experimental  setup  of 
Fig.  7  to  use  the  absolute  angles  in  practice.  The  absolute  zero  angle  can  be  found  for  6^  by 
peaking  up  the  signal  in  the  absence  of  a  sample,  and  for  6,  by  replacing  the  sample  with  a  flat 
mirror  and  checking  that  the  incident  beam  is  reflected  straight  back  toward  the  source. 

Combining  the  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  reflectometer  components,  it  is  evident  that  a 
single  data  run  consists  of  measuring  a  4  x  4  array  of  spectra  for  each  of  a  variety  of  different 
incident  and  reflected  angles.  Each  data  run  is  begun  by  collecting  calibration  data  with  no 
sample  in  place  and  with  the  detector  looking  straight  back  at  the  source  through  the 
spectrometer  (i.e.,  6^  =  0°).  This  generates  both  a  background  reference  spectrum  for 
determination  of  the  reflectance,  and  error  corrections  for  the  retarders  and  polarizers.  There  are 
five  possible  errors,  indicated  as  small  angles  e  in  Fig.  9;  discrepancies  in  the  90°  retardances  5 
of  the  quarter-wave  plates  and  orientation  misalignments  of  the  output  polarization  axis  and  of 
the  retarder  optical  axes.  (The  input  polarization  axis  is  not  crucial  because  the  source  beam  is 
unpolarized  and  the  polarizers  remain  fixed  in  orientation  during  the  runs,  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  possible  polarization  dependence  of  the  optics  either  before  the  input  polarizer  or  following 
the  output  polarizer.)  Fortunately,  the  procedure  for  collecting  the  data  and  performing  the 
Mueller  matrix  calculations  is  automated.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  large  amounts  of  time, 
generally  on  the  order  of  a  couple  of  days  per  sample.  A  wealth  of  information  can  in  principle 
be  extracted  from  this  large  quantity  of  data. 
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Fig.  9.  Polarization  and  retardation  errors. 


output 

polarizer 


Thirteen  samples  were  selected  for  study  in  the  present  work,  six  construction  materials  and 
seven  lidar  target  board  samples.  They  are  all  flat,  square  items  measuring  several  inches  on  a 
side.  A  brief  description  of  each  is  presented  in  Table  2  below. 


Table  2.  Description  of  samples  studied. 


Sample 

Description 

Construction  Materials 

Foam 

Blue  polystyrene  housing  insulation 

labeled  sample  #819. 

Drywall 

Standard  housing  drywall  material 

labeled  sample  #914. 

Rubber 

Piece  of  soft  black  rubber 

labeled  sample  #10A. 

Wood 

Piece  of  plywood 

labeled  sample  #719. 

Shingle 

Speckled  grey  roof  shingle 

labeled  sample  #6A. 

Steel 

Steel  plate  painted  military  grey 

labeled  sample  #2A. 

Target  Board  Samples 

2% 

black  paint 

5% 

black  paint  with  slight  sparkles 

10% 

black  paint  with  more  sparkles 

A 

grey  paint  with  a  sandpaper  texture 

B 

grey-black  paint  with  a  sandpaper  texture 

E 

grey-white  paint  with  a  sandpaper  texture 

Resolution 

flat  grey  paint 
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The  total  reflectances  Mqq  (cf.  Eq.  15  below)  of  these  13  samples  are  plotted  in  Fig.  10  over 
the  near-infrared  wavelength  range  of  0.75-1  pm  for  specular  scattering  at  0,-  =  0^  =  45°.  (In  this 
report,  the  term  “reflectance”  always  refer  to  the  bidirectional  reflectance,  wherein  light  incident 
from  one  direction — within  a  narrow  element  of  solid  angle  Q,  defined  by  the  iris — is  reflected 
into  some  other  direction — within  a  narrow  element  of  solid  angle  Q,.  defined  by  the  detector 
aperture.  Dividing  the  bidirectional  reflectance  by  the  projected  reflection  solid  angle,  Q^cosO^, 
gives  the  BRDF.)  Since  these  spectra  are  quite  flat,  it  is  reasonable  to  average  them  over  this 
wavelength  range.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  3,  in  the  same  top  to  bottom  order  of  samples  as 
they  are  graphed  in  Fig.  10. 

Table  3.  Average  reflectances  in  the  near-infrared  for  45°  specular  scattering. 


Sample 

Average  Reflectance  (10’’) 

Resolution 

1300 

Foam 

670 

Drywall 

140 

Rubber 

84 

E 

79 

Wood 

74 

Shingle 

31 

A 

24 

Steel 

24 

10% 

23 

B 

23 

2% 

8.5 

5% 

4.8 
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A  couple  of  general  comments  can  be  made  about  these  results.  The  reflectances  of  the  target 
board  samples  span  the  range  of  reflectances  of  the  construction  materials.  Hence,  these  target 
boards  can  be  usefully  employed  to  gauge  typical  scattering  from  man-made  objects  of  military 
interest,  at  least  at  medium  specular  angles.  However,  the  reflectances  of  a  number  of  the 
materials  are  not  in  the  same  order  in  the  near-infrared  as  they  appear  to  be  by  eye  in  the  visible. 
For  example,  the  black  rubber  sample  reflects  more  than  the  grey-painted  steel,  the  2%  target 
more  than  the  5%  target,  and  so  on.  Hence,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  a  reflectance 
calibration  at  one  wavelength  holds  true  at  another  wavelength.  Infrared  lidars  generally  require 
infrared  standard  targets  rather  than  the  more  commonly  available  visible  targets. 
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Theory  of  Polarized  Light  Scattering 

The  incident  optical  power  P  per  unit  illuminated  area  A  of  an  object  is  known  as  the 
illuminance  H  =  dPIdA  in  units  of  W/m^;  the  corresponding  scattered  quantity  is  called  the 
exitance.  [Note  that  the  element  dA  of  area  is  taken  to  be  small  on  the  macroscopic  scales  of 
interest,  but  large  compared  to  the  sub-resolution  irregularities  in  the  sample  surface,  and  is  taken 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  macroscopic  surface  normal  (Nicodemus,  1965).]  When  it  is  desired  to 
speak  of  either  the  illuminance  or  the  exitance,  without  specifying  which,  this  report  will  refer  to 
the  irradiance  of  the  surface.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  intensity  of  the  irradiating 
beam,  I  =  dPI{dA  cosO),  where  the  cos0  term  projects  the  element  of  surface  area  dA  into  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  beam,  which  is  inclined  at  polar  angle  9  to  the  (macroscopic) 
surface  normal.  The  irradiance  per  unit  projected  solid  angle  is  called  the  radiance  or  luminance, 
which  corresponds  to  the  photometric  concept  of  brightness,  L  =  dH/(cos6  dQ)  =  dl/dQ  in  units 
of  W/mVsr.  Here  the  element  of  solid  angle  is  dQ  =  sin0  d6  d(j)',  sometimes  (Nicodemus  et  al, 
1977)  a  separate  symbol  is  also  introduced  for  the  element  of  projected  solid  angle  cos0  dQ, 
though  I  will  not  do  so  here.  Let  the  subscript  i  refer  to  incident  quantities  and  r  to  reflected 
(scattered)  terms.  The  bidirectional  reflectance  distribution  function  (BRDF)  can  now  be  defined 
as 


/(0/.0/;^r>0r)  = 


dL 


—  _ 


dP. 


dH: 


dP^  cosG^dQ^ 


(3) 


with  units  of  sr‘;  here  is  the  incident  power  illuminating  dA  from  direction  (0,,^,)  and  dP^  is 
the  radiant  power  reflected  from  dA  into  the  outgoing  solid  angle  dQ,  centered  about  the 
direction  In  the  present  work,  all  of  the  sample  surfaces  are  macroscopically  planar  and 

the  incident  beam  has  a  spatially  uniform  (“top  hat”)  intensity  profile,  so  that  one  can  integrate 
Eq.  (3)  over  a  macroscopic  area  A  of  the  sample  to  get 
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(4) 


dP. 


Pi  cos  6 


where  now  P,  is  the  incident  power  illuminating  A  and  dP,  is  the  flux  reflected  from  A  into  dQ^. 
Since  the  surfaces  investigated  here  are  taken  to  be  isotropic, /is  a  function  only  of 
(which  is  fixed  at  180°  in  this  study)  as  explained  previously.  Unlike  reflectances,  which  cannot 
exceed  unity,  the  BRDF  can  be  very  large,  becoming  infinite  for  a  purely  specular  reflector. 

By  integrating  the  BRDF  over  all  scattered  angles,  one  gets  the  dimensionless  directional- 
hemispherical  reflectance 

p(0,. ,  0,. ;  2;r)  =  J  /(0,. ,  0. ; 0^ ,  0 J cos  d^dQ.^ ,  (5) 

271 


which  gives  the  fractional  amount  of  power  reflected  into  the  entire  hemisphere  out  of  that 
incident  from  a  particular  direction.  (The  integral  over  2;ris  a  shorthand  meaning  integrate  6 
from  0  to  7t/2  and  0  from  0  to  2;r,  for  a  total  solid  angle  of  2;r.)  If  instead  one  averages  over  all 
incident  angles,  the  hemispherical-directional  reflectance  is  obtained  as 

”■  L 


Note  that  the  denominator  is  k  and  not  2k  because  of  the  cos0,  projection  factor.  In  the  spirit  of 
Eqs.  (5)  and  (6),  the  bihemispherical  reflectance  (or  albedo)  is  given  by 


(7) 
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Other  similar  quantities,  such  as  the  conical-hemispherical  reflectance,  have  been  tabulated  by 
Judd  (1967)  and  by  Nicodemus  et  al.  (1977).  If  the  prefactor  before  the  integral  in  Eq.  (6)  is  left 
off,  the  resulting  quantity  is  instead  called  the  hemispherical-directional  reflectance  factor,  which 
is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  flux  reflected  by  the  sample  to  that  which  would  be  reflected  by  an 
ideal  Lambertian  reflector  for  the  same  geometry,  because /=  l/;rfor  the  latter  (Mungan,  1998). 


From  the  definition  of  the  BRDF,  the  scattered  radiance  can  be  related  to  the  incident 
radiance  by 


KiOM  =  /  L,(0,,0,)/(0,,0,;0„0,)cos0,dn, , 


which  can  be  rather  complicated  to  evaluate  analytically.  The  emissivity  is  given  by  Kirchhoff  s 
law  as 

e(0,,0,)  =  1-  J/(0,,0,;0„0,)cos0,c/n,  (9) 

2n 

and  is  thus  determined  by  the  BRDF.  Hence  a  separate  measurement  of  the  emissivity  is  not 
required. 

According  to  the  Helmholtz  reciprocity  theorem,/(0;,0,;0,.,0,.)  =/(0,.,0,.;0„0,),  so  that  either 
direction  may  be  that  of  the  incident  beam  with  the  other  the  reflected  beam.  Note  from  Eqs.  (5) 
and  (6)  that  this  would  imply  that  the  directional-hemispherical  reflectance  equals  the 
hemispherical-directional  reflectance  factor;  interestingly  enough,  however,  equality  of  these  two 
reflectance  terms  remains  tme  even  when  Helmholtz  reciprocity  does  not  (Nicodemus,  1970). 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  conditions  under  which  reciprocity  holds 
(Clarke  and  Parry,  1985;  Kriebel,  1996;  Shirley  etal,  1997;  Snyder,  1998) — for  example,  it 
clearly  does  not  apply  to  a  Faraday  isolator.  It  is  generally  accepted  however  that  the  theorem  is 
obeyed  by  most  materials  (including  compound  objects)  under  ordinary  conditions  and  hence 
models  which  are  not  reciprocal  are  generally  considered  unphysical  and  experimental  failures 


are  often  attributed  to  measurement  errors  or  limitations. 

Equation  (4)  contains  no  polarization  information  and  relates  only  the  total  incident  and 
reflected  optical  fluxes  to  each  other.  In  order  to  quantify  the  polarimetric  scattering,  we  need  to 
retain  the  phase  information  about  the  electric  fields  associated  with  the  beams  and  not  simply 
their  intensities.  There  are  two  alternative  representations  for  doing  so  (Hecht,  1998).  The  Jones 
calculus  writes  each  electric  field  as  a  vector  of  two  complex  components,  and  the  scattering  is 
then  described  by  a  2  x  2  matrix.  This  formalism  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  work,  as  it 
implicitly  assumes  that  each  beam  is  fully  polarized  and  coherent.  To  instead  handle  incoherent 
light  which  is  partially  polarized  in  general,  as  we  need  here,  each  beam  can  be  represented  by  a 
column  vector  of  four  real  components.  This  vector  is  called  the  Stokes  vector  S  and  its  four 
components  are  called  the  Stokes  parameters  {So,Si,S2,Si}.  These  parameters  can  be  defined 
either  operationally  or  from  electromagnetic  theory.  To  get  the  former,  imagine  a  set  of  three 
ideal  polarizers,  i.e.,  they  perfectly  transmit  a  specific  polarization  state  and  perfectly  block  the 
complementary  polarization  state.  (That  is,  their  diattenuations,  as  defined  below,  for  the 
appropriate  polarization  states  are  100%.)  Note  that  each  polarizer  therefore  transmits  half  of  the 
intensity  of  incident  unpolarized  light.  Filter  1  is  a  linear  polarizer  whose  pass  axis  is  horizontal; 
filter  2  is  another  linear  polarizer  but  with  a  pass  axis  inclined  at  +45°;  and  filter  3  is  a  right- 
handed  circular  polarizer.  (For  the  present  case  of  surface  scattering,  these  axes  are  defined 
relative  to  the  plane  of  incidence  or  reflection,  as  appropriate.  That  is,  horizontal  means  5- 
polarized  and  vertical  means  p-polarized.)  Let  Iq  be  the  incident  beam  intensity,  and  denote  the 
intensities  transmitted  by  each  polarizer  as  /;,  4,  and  respectively.  Then  the  normalized  Stokes 
parameters  are  given  by 


so  that  Si,  S2,  and  S3  each  vary  between  -1  and  +1  and  specify  the  state  of  polarization:  5i  >  0 
means  the  beam  is  preferentially  horizontally  (H)  polarized,  while  S,  <  0  indicates  it  is 
predominantly  vertically  (V)  polarized;  S2  refers  to  the  tendency  to  be  linearly  polarized  at  +45° 
(52  >  0)  or  -45°  {S2  <  0);  and  finally  S3  indicates  preferential  right-handed  circular  (RHC)  versus 
left-handed  circular  (LHC)  polarizations  by  its  sign.  If  the  normalized  Stokes  vector  is  multiplied 
by  the  total  beam  intensity,  then  the  unnormalized  Stokes  vector  (denoted  by  a  tilde)  results, 

S  =  /oS  (11) 

so  that  Sq  =  Iq.  Alternatively,  from  an  electromagnetic  point  of  view,  if  the  complex  amplitude 
of  an  electric  field  vector  is  written  as  ) ,  then 

■Sl=(£o,-£o^)/(£o.  +  ^o,) 

52  =  (2EQ^EQy  cos((^  j  {Eq^  +  Eq^  (12) 

53  =  (lEQ^E^y  sin^y  (^Eqj^  +  EQy'j 

where  (p  =  (Py-(p^  and  the  angular  brackets  denote  time  averages.  From  this  we  see  that  if  the 
beam  is  unpolarized,  then  (4.)=K)  and  {(p)  =  0  independently  of  the  real  amplitudes,  so 
that  5j  =  52  =  S3  =  0.  At  the  other  extreme,  for  fully  polarized  light  Eq.  (12)  implies  that 
5i^+5|+53  =1  .  In  general,  the  degree  of  polarization  of  a  beam  is  defined  as 


where  the  total  intensity  4  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  polarized  portion,  and  its  unpolarized 
portion,  For  example,  DOP  =  0  for  an  unpolarized  beam,  while  DOP  =  1  for  fully  polarized 
light. 

Now,  the  incident  and  reflected  beams  are  related  by  a  4  x  4  matrix  called  the  unnormalized 
Mueller  matrix, 

S,  =  MS,.  (14a) 
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which  we  can  write  out  explicitly  in  component  form  using  Eq.  (11)  as 

^00  ^01  ^02  ^03  ^0' 

■^10  ^11  ^12  ■^13 

^20  ^21  ^22  ^23  ‘^2( 

M30  M31  M32  M33  _53; 

Comparing  this  to  Eq.  (3),  we  see  that  for  incident  and  reflected  unpolarized  beams, 

Mqq  =  f(ei,(i>i-,e„<t)^)cose,dQ^, 


(14b) 


(15) 


i.e.,  the  top  leftmost  element  of  the  unnormalized  Mueller  matrix  is  equal  to  the  bidirectional 
reflectance.  The  other  elements  in  the  matrix  give  polarimetric  information.  Thus,  the  Mueller 
matrix  can  be  thought  of  as  a  generalization  of  the  BRDF  to  polarized  scattering  (Flynn  and 
Alexander,  1995).  It  is  conventional  to  normalize  the  Mueller  matrix  by  ratioing  out  the 
unpolarized  reflectance, 

M^M/Moo-  (16) 


From  this  normalized  Mueller  matrix,  all  polarization  properties  of  interest  can  be  calculated. 
For  example,  if  unpolarized  light  is  incident  on  the  sample,  then  Eq.  (14b)  becomes 

^Or  ^00  ^01  ^02  ^03  ■^Oi  Mqq 

^Ir  _  ^10  -^11  ^12  -^13  ^  _J  ^10 

^2r  ^20  ^21  ^22  ^23  ®  ^20 

.^3r_  _^3Q  ^31  ^32  ^33  .^30_ 


SO  that  the  scattered  beam  is  in  general  polarized.  The  degree  of  polarization  of  the  reflected 
beam  for  an  unpolarized  incident  beam  defines  the  polarizance,  P  (Somsin  and  Chipman,  1996). 


Using  Eq.  (13),  this  is  seen  to  be 


p  _  +  (4i^2o)^  +  (4i^30)^ 

hi^QQ 


=  jMl+Ml  +  Min 


and  is  thus  determined  by  the  first  column  of  the  Mueller  matrix.  It  is  a  fraction  varying  between 
0  and  1,  and  is  thus  conveniently  expressed  as  a  percentage.  For  example,  P  =  1  for  an  ideal 


polarizer,  while  P  =  0  for  an  ideal  retarder.  An  ideal  polarizer,  as  previously  mentioned,  fully 
passes  one  polarization  state  while  completely  blocking  the  complementary  polarization  state. 
This  is  described  by  a  quantity  called  the  diattenuation,  D,  that  quantifies  variations  in  the 
scattered  power  as  a  function  of  the  incident  polarization  state.  The  diattenuation  vector  D  has 
three  components,  each  of  which  can  vary  from  -1  to  +1:  D,  =  Mqi  which  describes  H-V 
diattenuation,  Dj  =  Mq2  which  describes  ±45°  di attenuation,  and  Dj  =  which  describes 
RHC-LHC  diattenuation.  The  overall  magnitude  of  this  vector  is 

D  =  4mI,+mI^+mI^,  (19) 


determined  by  the  first  row  of  the  Mueller  matrix.  Like  P,  it  is  a  fraction  conveniently  expressed 
as  a  percentage  between  0  and  100%. 

In  studying  the  polarimetry  of  materials,  an  important  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
polarization  state  of  a  beam  is  preserved  by  the  interaction  with  the  sample  or  device.  This  is 
described  by  the  general  concept  of  “depolarization.”  Unfortunately,  two  distinct  definitions  of 
depolarization  are  used  in  the  literature.  To  avoid  this  confusion,  I  will  here  coin  two  alternate 
names  for  these  processes.  On  the  one  hand,  one  can  ask  for  the  degree  to  which  a  polarized 
beam  becomes  unpolarized;  this  will  be  called  the  unpolarizance,  U.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can 
ask  about  changes  from  one  state  to  another  state  of  polarization;  let’s  term  this  the 
transpolarizance.  For  example,  suppose  an  ^-polarized  beam  is  incident  on  some  device  or 
material,  and  the  exiting  beam  is  10%  s,  20%  p,  40%  RHC,  and  30%  unpolarized.  Then  we 
would  say  that  the  5-unpolarizance  is  30%  and  the  5-transpolarizance  is  60%.  A  measure  of  the 
unpolarizance  is  given  by  (Somsin  and  Chipman,  1996) 


U  =  \- 


(20) 


expressed  as  a  percentage  between  0  and  100%.  If  U  =  0,  then  the  exiting  light  is  fully  polarized 
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for  any  incident  polarization  state;  this  occurs  when  =  1 ,  where  M,  is  the  row  vector  of 
the  Mueller  matrix  and  the  average  is  over  all  four  rows.  For  example,  f/  =  0  for  an  ideal 
polarizer  or  retarder.  Note  that  since  the  sum  of  Mfj  equals  the  trace  of  M  multiplied  by  its 
transpose,  this  definition  is  equivalent  to  Eq.  (29)  of  Kim  et  al.  (1987). 

If  a  material  does  not  unpolarize  light,  then  its  Mueller  matrix  can  be  uniquely  decomposed 
into  the  product  of  a  diattenuating  component  and  a  retarding  component  (Chenault  et  al,  1998). 
While  the  diattenuation  vector  D  measures  the  relative  changes  in  the  real  amplitudes  of  the 
scattered  electric  field  components  for  complementary  polarization  states,  the  retardance  vector 
R  measures  the  relative  changes  in  their  phases.  The  overall  magnitude  of  the  retardance  is  given 
by  a  fairly  involved  expression. 


which  can  vary  between  0  and  180°.  For  example,  this  expression  gives  R  =  90°  for  a  quarter- 
wave  plate  for  any  orientation  of  its  fast  axis,  but  an  indeterminate  answer  for  any  ideal  polarizer, 
as  expected  because  the  complex  number  z  =  0  has  an  undefined  phase  angle. 

Experimental  Results 

The  data  for  the  polarizance,  diattenuation,  retardance,  and  unpolarizance  were  found  for  all 
samples  to  be  relatively  constant  over  the  800-1000  nm  spectral  range.  Consequently  they  were 
averaged  over  this  interval  and  are  reported  in  the  following  tables. 

In  Table  4,  three  pairs  of  angles  are  specular,  0,.  =  9,.  In  Table  5,  as  in  many  cases,  most 
angles  were  chosen  to  correspond  to  forward  scattering,  for  which  interesting  polarimetric 
behavior  is  expected. 


Table  4.  Averaged  results  for  the  2%  lidar  target  sample. 


0, 

Or 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

73.5% 

69.8% 

92.9° 

15.1% 

75° 

75° 

40.7% 

41.5% 

89.7° 

6.2% 

75° 

0° 

54.4% 

64.9% 

111.8° 

12.6% 

20° 

20° 

15.0% 

16.1% 

90.2° 

7.7% 

45° 

75° 

77.8% 

77.5% 

93.7° 

13.0% 

Table  5.  Averaged  results  for  the  5%  lidar  target  sample. 


6>, 

Or 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

47.1% 

48.8% 

100.0° 

34.1% 

75° 

75° 

38.0% 

37.6% 

87.2° 

6.5% 

45° 

75° 

66.6% 

66.9% 

93.0° 

20.4% 

Table  6.  Averaged  results  for  the  10%  lidar  target  sample. 


di 

0. 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

31.9% 

31.7% 

93.1° 

17.7% 

75° 

75° 

43.5% 

43.7% 

89.6° 

14.4% 

75° 

0° 

57.7% 

62.4% 

119.4° 

— 

0° 

75° 

16.8% 

34.8% 

111.3° 

12.5% 

20° 

20° 

5.7% 

5.8% 

93.4° 

8.7% 
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In  Table  6,  the  75°-0°  data  afford  a  test  of  reciprocity,  wherein  the  incident  and  reflected  beams 
are  swapped.  Note  however  from  Eq.  (15)  that  this  requires  a  correction  for  the  projection  factor 
and  has  not  been  pursued  in  this  report.  The  dash  indicates  a  small  value,  but  the  data  were  too 
noisy  to  permit  a  reliable  determination  of  it. 


Table  7.  Averaged  results  for  lidar  target  sample  A. 


Or 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

18.3% 

18.0% 

113.1° 

76.6% 

45° 

75° 

39.2% 

40.3% 

107.1° 

56.4% 

20° 

20° 

2.7% 

3.8% 

116.8° 

85.6% 

Note  in  Table  7  how  large  the  unpolarizance  values  are.  As  discussed  in  connection  with  Eq. 
(21),  this  renders  the  determinations  of  the  retardance  questionable. 


Table  8.  Averaged  results  for  lidar  target  sample  B. 


Oi 

Or 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

45.8% 

46.3% 

104.8° 

43.4% 

75° 

75° 

54.2% 

54.4% 

89.6° 

6.3% 

60° 

0° 

34.3% 

26.8% 

116.7° 

30.1% 

Note  in  Table  8,  as  is  the  case  for  most  of  the  samples,  that  the  retardance  is  about  100°  for  any 
pair  of  angles. 
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Table  9.  Averaged  results  for  lidar  target  sample  E. 


Or 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

4.5% 

4.3% 

137.0° 

34.5% 

45° 

25° 

2.4% 

2.4% 

137.1° 

38.9% 

45° 

75° 

14.5% 

17.1% 

90.4° 

3.5% 

20° 

20° 

2.2% 

11.3% 

103.5° 

44.1% 

75° 

45° 

10.1% 

18.4% 

95.5° 

12.5% 

75° 

60° 

13.8% 

22.2% 

94.8° 

— 

75° 

75° 

18.1% 

26.3% 

95.4° 

- 

45° 

45° 

4.7% 

4.4% 

100.3° 

32.1% 

75° 

-45° 

0.7% 

0.7% 

106.3° 

44.9% 

75° 

75° 

19.2% 

18.9% 

93.1° 

28.5% 

75° 

85° 

22.3% 

22.2% 

91.4° 

22.8% 

Two  sets  of  runs  in  Table  9  were  repeated  many  months  apart,  after  the  spectropolarimeter  had 
been  moved  to  a  new  lab  and  realigned  from  scratch,  resulting  in  a  substantial  improvement  in 
signal-to-noise  for  the  later  runs  below  the  double  line.  In  view  of  this,  the  reproducibility  of  the 
data  is  seen  to  be  fairly  good  in  these  two  cases.  One  might  thus  reasonably  expect  self- 
consistency  among  the  runs  for  the  other  samples,  which  were  collected  as  a  set  either  with  the 
old  or  the  new  setup. 
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Table  10.  Averaged  results  for  the  resolution  board  sample. 


Oi 

Or 

P 

D 

R 

U 

45° 

45° 

83.4% 

85.4% 

90.5° 

2.5% 

75° 

75° 

48.2% 

50.2% 

88.1° 

1.4% 

75° 

0° 

1.1% 

11.5% 

117.4° 

86.8% 

20° 

20° 

16.6% 

17.0% 

93.8° 

10.6% 

Note  the  surprisingly  large  range  of  values  for  P,  D,  and  Urn  Table  10. 


Table  11.  Averaged  results  for  the  construction  samples  for  0,-  =  6,  =  45°. 


Sample 

P 

D 

R 

U 

foam 

54.7% 

67.9% 

101.3° 

25.9% 

wood 

17.0% 

20.8% 

113.7° 

72.3% 

drywall 

19.4% 

24.7% 

112.3° 

72.2% 

rubber 

68.7% 

80.9% 

88.7° 

12.3% 

shingle 

11.5% 

16.2% 

116.3° 

1 

83.3% 

steel 

58.5% 

69.3% 

92.1° 

18.8% 

It  is  easier  to  understand  these  data  visually.  A  number  of  different  graphs  are  possible  and 
presented  below. 
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Fig.  11.  Lidar  target  samples  at  0,  =  45°  and  9^  =  45°. 
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In  Fig.  11,1  have  plotted  the  averaged  data  for  the  lidar  samples  for  the  important  case  of  45° 
specular  scattering.  The  albedos  are  estimated  from  their  nominal  ratings  or  visual  appearances, 
as  listed  in  Table  12. 

We  see  from  the  top  left  graph  in  Fig.  1 1  that  the  polarizance  decreases  with  the  reflectance. 
More  highly  absorbing  samples  polarize  the  light  more  efficiently.  The  explanation  for  this  is  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  reflectance  of  p-polarized  light  is  lower  than  that  of  ^-polarized  light  at 
any  oblique  angle  (Hecht,  1998).  In  particular,  the  former  equals  zero  at  the  Brewster  angle  for  a 
dielectric  medium  such  as  the  paint  coating  on  the  samples.  (Even  for  metal  surfaces,  the  p- 
reflectance  has  a  minimum,  albeit  not  a  zero,  at  the  pseudo-Brewster  angle.)  Thus,  as  the  sample 
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absorptance  increases,  and  hence  the  reflectance  decreases  (since  the  reflectance  and  absorptance 
sum  to  unity  for  an  opaque  sample),  only  the  ^-polarized  beam  survives.  The  top  right  graph  in 
Fig.  1 1  shows  that  the  polarizance  is  strongly  linearly  correlated  to  the  diattenuation,  confirming 
this  conclusion. 

In  the  lower  right  graph  in  Fig.  1 1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  retardance  hovers  around  90°  at  low 
sample  reflectances,  but  rises  at  larger  reflectances.  In  fact,  perfect  mirror-like  reflection  can  be 
obtained  for  a  real  surface  at  180°  forward  scattering  (i.e.,  specular  scattering  at  grazing 
incidence),  whether  a  dielectric  or  a  conductor.  We  might  then  be  tempted  to  predict  a  simple 
180°  phase  shift  upon  reflection  from  a  high  albedo  sample  for  any  polarization  state,  following  a 
consideration  of  the  electromagnetic  boundary  conditions  for  grazing  scattering  (Hecht,  1998). 
However,  this  line  of  reasoning  can  be  seen  to  be  incorrect  by  examining  the  lower  left  graph  in 
Fig.  11:  at  high  retardances,  the  samples  unpolarize  an  incident  beam,  in  striking 
contradistinction  to  the  effect  of  a  mirror.  At  high  albedos,  our  samples  become  perfect  diffuse 
not  specular  reflectors,  i.e.,  they  are  more  nearly  Lambertian  than  mirror-like  and  hence  it  is  no 
surprise  that  the  scattered  light  is  unpolarized. 

Table  12.  Estimated  bihemispherical  reflectances  of  the  lidar  samples. 


Target  Sample 

Estimated  Albedo 

2% 

2% 

5% 

5% 

B 

7% 

10% 

10% 

A 

12% 

E 

15% 
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Fig.  12.  Construction  samples  at  0,  =  45°  and  0^  =  45°. 


0  20  40  60  80 

polarizance  (%) 

Figure  12  presents  results  for  the  construction  materials  at  45°  specular  scattering.  The  upper  two 
graphs  are  similar  in  their  trends  to  the  corresponding  graphs  in  Fig.  11.  Since  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  albedos  for  these  samples,  the  other  two  graphs  in  Fig.  1 1  have  been  combined  into 
the  lower  graph  in  Fig.  12.  The  retardance  appears  to  approach  90°  as  the  polarizance  and  hence 
the  diattenuation  rises  toward  100%.  An  average  retardance  of  90°  can  result  if  the  p  component 
of  the  scattered  light  has  a  0°  phase  shift  while  the  s  component  has  a  180°  shift,  as  is  true  for 
specular  reflection  from  a  dielectric  at  angles  of  incidence  below  the  Brewster  angle  (Hecht, 
1998). 

Figure  13  plots  target  sample  E  for  three  different  cases  of  specular  reflection,  0,  =  6^. 
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Fig.  13.  Lidar  sample  E  for  specular  scattering. 
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The  top  graph  in  Fig.  13  implies  that  the  polarizance  rises  with  the  specular  angle.  This  suggests 
a  rather  high  Brewster  angle  and  hence  real  part  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  surface,  just  as 
the  glare  off  the  surface  of  a  lake  is  preferentially  horizontally  polarized.  Surprisingly,  the 
retardance  is  seen  in  the  lower  right  graph  in  Fig.  13  to  decrease  with  the  scattering  angle,  in 
contrast  to  the  180°  phase  shift  expected  for  a  mirror. 

Similar  behavior  is  observed  for  specular  scattering  from  the  2%,  10%,  and  resolution  board 
lidar  samples.  On  the  other  hand.  Fig.  14  shows  what  happens  if  we  fix  the  angle  of  incidence  at 
45°  and  allow  the  angle  of  reflection  to  sweep  through  the  specular  direction. 


Fig.  14.  Lidar  sample  E  at  0,  =  45°. 
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The  polarizance  increases  as  0,  moves  toward  grazing,  and  correspondingly  the  diattenuation 
rises  in  step.  The  lower  two  plots  in  Fig.  14  resemble  those  of  Fig.  13,  indicating  that  the 
polarimetric  dependence  of  the  specular  and  off-specular  beams  are  very  similar,  which  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  for  diffuse  scattering.  Similar,  although  noisier,  results  are  found  for 
0,  =  75°.  In  further  confirmation  of  this,  the  lidar  target  samples  for  0,  =  45°  and  6,  =  75°  give 
graphs  like  those  of  Fig.  11. 
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Conclusions 


A  preliminary  presentation  on  some  of  the  results  in  this  report  was  presented  at  the  APS 
March  Meeting,  as  summarized  in  the  Appendix,  for  which  AFOSR’s  support  was  gratefully 
acknowledged.  In  bullet  form,  the  three  key  results  of  this  study,  as  discussed  in  this  report,  are 
as  follows. 

•  Seven  laser  radar  calibration  targets  and  six  different  common  construction  materials  have  been 
characterized  polarimetrically  from  0.65  to  1.06  |am  for  a  number  of  different  incident  and 
reflected  angles  relevant  to  bistatic  remote  sensing  applications. 

•  A  novel  spectropolarimetric  reflectometer  at  Eglin  AFB  has  been  optimized  for  operation  and 
described  here  in  detail  along  with  the  associated  theory,  for  the  benefit  of  future  workers  at  this 
facility. 

•  The  huge  amount  of  data  collected  in  this  study  has  been  boiled  down  into  average  values  of 
the  polarizance,  diattenuation,  retardance,  and  unpolarizance.  These  have  been  both  tabulated 
and  graphed.  Possible  interpretations  of  these  results  have  been  suggested,  along  with  some 
questions  deserving  further  study. 
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Appendix 

Abstract  for  a  poster  presentation  at  the  American  Physical  Society  Centennial  Meeting 
in  Atlanta  on  3/24/99,  as  published  in  Bull.  Am.  Phys.  Soc.  44, 1289  (1999). 


Infrared  Spectropolarimetric  Directional  Reflectance 
and  Emissivity  of  Metal  Surfaces 

C.E.  Mungan  (cmungan@uwf.edu), 

Dept,  of  Physics,  Univ.  of  West  Florida,  Pensacola,  FL3251 

and 

D.H.  Goldstein  (goldstei@eglin.af.mil). 

Air  Force  Research  Lab,  Fglin  AFB,  FL  32542 

The  bidirectional  reflectance  distribution  function  (BRDF)  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
light  scattered  by  a  surface  from  one  direction  into  another.  Integrating  it  over  specified  incident 
and  reflected  solid  angles  defines  the  reflectance,  which  is  related  to  the  emissivity  via 
Kirchhoff’s  law.  The  spectral,  angular,  and  polarization  dependences  of  the  BRDF  permit  the 
nature  and  topography  of  a  target  surface  to  be  characterized.  An  infrared  spectropolarimeter  has 
been  constructed  for  this  purpose:  the  modulated  beam  from  a  Fourier-transform  interferometer 
illuminates  an  external  sample  on  a  motorized  rotation  stage,  while  a  cooled  detector  revolves 
around  it.  The  incident  and  reflected  beams  each  pass  through  a  linear  polarizer  and  variable 
retarder  to  enable  a  complete  measurement  of  the  Mueller  matrix.  Separate  emissivity 
experiments  are  being  set  up  in  a  large  cryogenic  vacuum  chamber.  Experimental  progress  in 
studying  gold-plated  cylinders  and  plates  (as  a  first  step  toward  recognition  of  military  targets) 
will  be  described. 
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STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  MESOPHASE  PITCH-BASED  CARBON  FIBERS 

Amod  A.  Ogale 
Professor 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
Clemson  University 

Abstract 

The  structure  and  tensile  properties  of  pitch-based  carbon  fibers  are  reported  in 
this  study.  During  the  first  phase  of  the  study,  conducted  at  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force 
Research  Labs  (WPAFRL)  in  1998,  the  dimensional  changes  of  AR-mesophase  pitch 
fibers  were  measured  for  fiber  subjected  to  heat  treatment  temperatures  (HTT)  that  ranged 
from  300°C  to  3000°C.  The  unique  aspect  of  this  follow-up  study  is  the  characterization 
of  dimensional  changes  of  the  same  set  of  fibers  at  several  different  temperatures,  and  the 
structural  characterization  using  micro-Raman  technique. 

Single-filament  testing  indicates  that  the  average  tensile  strength  of  the  fibers 
ranged  from  1.0  GPa  to  2.0  GPa,  the  modulus  ranged  from  100  to  600GPa,  whereas  the 
strain-to-failure  ranged  from  0.4%  to  0.8%.  The  structure  of  the  fibers  was  probed  in  this 
study  by  the  micro-Raman  technique.  Starting  from  the  stabilized  state,  the  heights  of  the 
D  (1360  cm’’)  and  G  (1580  cm’')  bands  were  found  to  decrease  up  to  HTTs  of  900°C. 

For  higher  HTTs,  the  peaks  started  to  become  sharper  and  taller.  The  limited  long-range 
order  of  disordered  phase  is  evident  as  the  additional  band  at  1620  cm’'.  Wide-angle  x-ray 
scattering  (WAXS)  measurements,  independently  conducted  by  Dr.  Dave  Anderson 
WPAFRL,  indicate  that  the  misorientation  angles  display  a  small  peak  (maximum)  at  an 
HTT  of900°C. 

The  dimensional  measurements  for  AR  fibers  suggest  that  starting  from  an 
oxidized  state,  the  length  of  the  fibers  shrinks  about  8%  at  a  HTT  of  900°C.  Above 
900°C,  the  length  does  not  reduce  any  further,  instead  it  increases  slightly.  Thus,  fibers 
heat  treated  to  2400°C  shrink  less  (7%)  than  those  heat  treated  to  900°C.  The  slight 
increase  in  length  of  fibers  heat  treated  to  high  temperatures  (greater  than  900°C)  can  be 
explained  by  the  alignment  of  the  graphene  layer  planes  along  the  fiber  axis  that  can 
result  in  an  expansion  along  the  longitudinal  direction. 
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STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  MESOPHASE  PITCH-BASED  CARBON  FIBERS 


Amod  A.  Ogale 


Background 

Recently,  a  considerable  attention  has  been  directed  toward  pitch-based  carbon 
fibers/composites.  These  liquid  crystalline  mesophase  pitches  result  in  fibers  that  have 
thermal  conductivity,  which  is  about  three  times  that  of  copper  [1-3]. 

The  processing  of  carbon-carbon  composite  materials  presents  several  technical  and 
economic  challenges.  These  materials  must  be  heat  treated  at  temperatures  exceeding 
2000C,  and  the  resulting  high  processing  costs  of  these  materials  lead  to  their  limited  use 
to  such  applications  where  performance  is  the  critical  controlling  factor  [4]. 

In  carbon-carbon  composites,  severe  internal  stresses  are  generated  during  processing,  the 
primary  reason  being  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  precursor  material  when  noncarbon 
constituents  (oxygen,  nitrogen,  CO,  CO2)  are  evolved  during  carbonization.  This 
shrinkage  results  in  matrix/fiber  cracks  and  leads  to  deterioration  of  physical  and 
mechanical  properties. 

The  science  of  simultaneous  carbonization  of  fibers  and  matrix  is  not  well  understood. 
The  microstructure  and  properties  of  pitch-based  fibers  have  been  investigated  by  a 
number  of  researchers  [5-10].  However,  only  a  limited  number  of  studies  have  dealt  with 
dimensional  changes  [11,12]. 

Consequently,  a  study  was  initiated  by  the  PI  and  the  MLBC  Branch  of  the  AFRL  at 
WPAFB  during  the  summer  of  1998  [13].  The  primary  objective  of  the  study  was  the 
quantitative  measurement  of  the  dimensional  changes  in  pitch-based  fibers  during 
carbonization.  Results  indicated  that  the  shrinkage  is  fairly  anisotropic,  since  the 
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reduction  in  length  after  carbonization  was  approximately  8%  whereas  that  in  diameter  is 
over  20%. 

This  project  sought  to  elucidate  further  the  structural  changes  taking  place  in  the 
mesophase  precursor  during  the  various  heat  treatment  steps.  The  specific  objectives  of 
the  proposed  project  were  to  process  pitch-based  carbon  fibers,  monitor  dimensional 
changes  as  a  function  of  heat  treatment  temperatures  (HTT),  characterize  the 
microstructure,  and  measure  the  tensile  properties  of  the  fibers. 

Experimental 

Materials 

All  experiments  in  this  study  were  conducted  on  AR-mesophase,  provided  by  Mitsubishi 
Gas  Chemical  Company,  Japan.  The  pitch  fibers  were  melt  extruded  in  the  Carbon  Fiber 
Labs  at  Clemson  University. 

Stabilization 

Whereas  thin  (10  micrometer  diameter)  AR  pitch  fibers  can  be  stabilized  in  a  temperature 
range  of  180°C  to  280°C  within  a  few  hours,  the  fibers  used  in  the  present  study,  about 
50-100  pm,  had  to  be  oxidized  for  about  3  days  at  200°C.  The  thicker  fibers  facilitate 
accurate  diameter  and  length  measurements. 


Heat  Treatment 

Carbonization  was  carried  out  in  a  Lindberg  furnace  (model  51442)  equipped  with  a 
temperature  controller  and  a  vacuum  pump.  After  loading  the  stabilized  samples,  the 
furnace  was  purged  with  nitrogen  and  vacuumed  for  30  min;  this  purge  and  vacuum  step 
was  repeated  three  times.  The  furnace  was  then  heated  in  nitrogen  atmosphere  to  900°C  at 
a  rate  of  3  °C/min  and  held  there  for  1  hour,  and  finally  cooled  down  to  room 
temperature. 
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Graphitization  was  performed  in  an  Astro  graphite  furnace  equipped  with  a  temperature 
controller  and  an  ultra-vacuum  pump.  After  loading  the  carbonized  samples,  the  furnace 
was  purged  with  helium  and  vacuumed  three  times,  and  each  time  vacuum  was  controlled 
below  0.1  Torr.  The  furnace  was  heated  in  helium  atmosphere  to  1800°C  at  a  rate  of 
20°C/min,  to  2400  °C  at  a  rate  of  10  °C/min,  and  then  soaked  at  2400  °C  for  15  min 
before  being  cooled  with  cooling  water  to  room  temperature. 

Attempts  to  investigate  the  in  situ  monitoring  of  length  in  thermogravimetric  analyzer 
(TGI 71,  Cahn  Instruments)  was  unsuccessful  because  of  the  technical  difficulties 
encountered  in  mounting  pitch  fibers  in  a  fixture.  The  pitch  fibers  are  extremely  fragile 
and  could  not  be  mounted  without  getting  crushed. 

Characterization 

Tensile  Properties 

The  tensile  modulus,  strength,  and  strain-to-failure  of  fibers  were  measured  by 
conducting  single-fiber  tests  in  a  MTI  single-fiber  testing  machine  at  Clemson  University. 
A  standard  gage  length  of  25.4  mm  and  an  extension  rate  of  0.0508  mm/min  was  used. 

To  obtain  statistically  significant  values,  a  large  number  of  samples  (20  replicates  or 
more)  were  used  for  single-filament  testing. 

Dimensional 

The  dimensions  were  measured,  both  before  and  after  the  heat  treatment  cycle,  in  a 
Olympus  BX60  optical  microscope.  The  fibers  were  placed  individually  on  glass  slides 
and  the  length  and  diameter  were  measured  with  the  aid  of  a  Microcode  indexer  with  a 
resolution  of  1  pm.  For  carbonization,  the  fibers  were  placed  on  graphite  plates  (approx. 
6  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and  0.25  inch  thick)  and  the  position  of  each  fiber  was 
carefully  noted.  For  graphitization,  the  fibers  were  placed  in  small  tubes  made  of 
GrafoilTM  graphite  sheet.  After  heat  treatment,  the  fibers  were  carefully  removed  from 
the  graphite  plates  or  the  tubes  and  placed  on  the  glass  slides. 
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Microstructural 

The  micro-Raman  spectroscopy  was  conducted  using  a  Renishaw  Raman  Microscope 
System  1000  at  Clemson  University.  The  Raman  system  was  equipped  with  a  CCD 
(charge  coupled  device)  detector  and  a  near  infrared  diode  laser  excitation  (782  nm).  The 
fiber  samples  were  mounted  on  an  aluminum  slide  and  focused  with  a  SOX  objective 
microscope. 

The  crystalline  content  and  structure  (d002  spacing,  Lc,  and  La)  of  fibers  processed  was 
independently  measured  by  Dr.  Dave  Anderson  at  the  WPAFRL  using  wide  angle  X-raJ?" 
scattering  (WAXS)  on  a  Huber  Instrument. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Tensile  Properties 

The  tensile  properties  were  measured  by  single-filament  testing.  The  tensile  strength, 
modulus,  and  strain-to-failure  data  for  AR  fibers  are  displayed  in  Figs.  1-3.  Starting  from 
the  lowest  HTT  of  300°C,  the  strength  increases  for  higher  HTTs  and  levels  off  at  about 
1.5  GPa;  the  significantly  higher  value  at  a  HTT  of  2875°C  cannot  be  explained.  The 
tensile  modulus,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  successively  as  the  HTT  increases,  although 
the  very  high  value  of  600GPa  at  2875°C  cannot  be  explained.  The  strain-to-failure 
values  at  the  lower  HTTs  are  about  0.8%,  but  decrease  to  about  0.5%  at  the  higher  HTTs. 
The  properties  from  successive  HTTs  are  not  statistically  significant  at  the  95% 
confidence  level,  but  the  properties  at  the  highest  and  lowest  HTTs  are  significantly 
different.  The  strength  and  moduli  measured  in  this  study  are  lower  than  the  values  of  2- 
3  GPa  and  300-800  GPa  reported  in  the  studies  of  Mochida  et  al.  [7]  and  Pencock,  et  al. 
[8].  The  probable  reason  for  the  lower  values  is  that  the  fibers  chosen  for  this  study  were 
considerably  thicker  than  those  used  in  most  other  studies.  Also,  optical  microscopy 
revealed  that  the  thick  fibers  tend  to  have  more  defects  and  the  characteristics  “Pac-man” 
splitting.  It  is  noted  that  the  thicker  fibers  facilitated  accurate  measurement  of  the 
dimensional  changes  and  were  purposely  chosen  for  the  present  study. 
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Dimensional  Changes 

Since  carbonization  involves  the  removal  of  noncarbon  species  from  the  organic 
precursors,  a  considerable  shrinkage  takes  place  during  processing.  It  was  established  in 
the  first  phase  of  this  study  (conducted  at  WPAFRL)  that  the  fiber  length  could  be 
measured  consistently  with  an  error  of  about  ±10  pm.  Repeated  measurements  of  fiber 
lengths  (after  removing  and  replacing  the  fibers  on  the  glass  slide)  have  an  error  of  no 
«0.2%,  with  much  of  the  error  arising  from  the  waviness  of  fibers.  The  ratio  of  the  fiber 
length  before  and  after  heat  treatment  is  reported  as  “L/Lo”. 

Tables  1  and  2  display  data  from  the  length  and  diameter  measurements.  A  summary  of 
the  results  is  presented  in  Figures  4  and  5  for  the  length  ratio  and  diameter  ratio, 
respectively,  as  a  function  of  the  heat  treatment  temperatures.  Starting  from  the  stabilized 
state,  the  length  of  the  fibers  shrinks  about  8%  at  a  HTT  of  900°C.  However,  at  2400°C, 
the  fibers  display  a  shrinkage  of  about  7%  as  compared  with  8%  at  the  intermediate 
temperature  of  900°C.  Although  the  two  values  are  not  significant  at  a  95%  confidence 
level,  the  trend  is  clear  that  the  fibers  increase  slightly  in  length  at  higher  HTTs  as 
compared  with  the  length  at  900°C. 

Considerably  larger  changes  are  observed  in  the  diameter  of  the  fibers,  as  displayed  in 
Figure  5.  It  was  established  in  the  first  phase  of  the  study  (at  WPAFB)  that  the  role  of 
surface  oxidation  was  not  significant  in  the  diameter  reduction.  Starting  from  the 
oxidized  state,  a  significant  drop  of  15%  is  observed  in  the  diameter  till  a  HTT  of  900°C. 
At  a  HTT  of  2400°C,  the  diameter  reduces  by  27%. 

X-Ray  Diffraction 

The  microstructure  of  the  fibers  heat  treated  to  various  temepartures  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  study  (at  WPAFRL)  was  independently  characterized  by  Dr.  Dave  Anderson  using 
wide  angle  x-ray  scattering  (WAXS).  The  presence  of  a  (103)  peak  confirmed  the 
existence  of  3 -dimensional  crystallinity  (as  opposed  to  turbostratic  structure). 
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The  orientation  angle,  as  determined  by  the  “full-width  at  half-max”,  is  displayed  in  Fig. 

6.  It  is  noted  that  an  orientation  angle  of  0°  represents  perfect  alignment  of  the  basal 
planes  in  the  fiber  direction.  Data  presented  in  Fig.  6  suggests  that  the  misalignment  is 
fairly  large  before  heat  treatment  but  decreases  as  HTT  increases.  However,  a  slight 
increase  in  misalignment  is  observed  as  the  HTT  increases  from  300°C  to  900°C, 
followed  by  an  eventual  decrease  of  misalignment  at  highest  HTTs. 

Micro-Raman  Spectroscopy 

Raman  measurements  were  performed  in  the  frequency  range  from  1250  to  1750  cm''. 
Raman  spectra  obtained  from  these  AR  pitch  fibers  are  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8.  The 
Raman  spectrum  of  crystalline  graphite  has  a  resonance-enhanced  first-order  G-band  at 
1580  cm''  [14],  which  is  due  to  the  in-plane  E2g  stretching  mode  of  the  graphite  layer. 
For  disordered  carbon  with  limited  long-range  order,  there  are  additional  broad  bands 
found  at  1360  cm''  (the  D  band)  and  at  1620  cm''  (the  D’  band),  which  are  attributed  to  a 
disorder-induced  relaxation  for  finite-size  crystallites  [15]. 

AR  pitch  fibers  heat-treated  below  900°C  contain  residual  amounts  of  hydrocarbons. 
However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figures  7,  the  Raman  peak  at  1580  cm''  and  1360  cm  '  are 
still  evident  at  the  lowest  temperatures.  In  fact,  with  increasing  HTT,  the  height  of  the 
peaks  decrease  and  the  width  increases  up  to  a  HTT  of  900  °C.  At  higher  HTTs,  the 
intensity  increases  and  the  peaks  become  sharper.  Thus,  disorder  seems  to  go  through  a 
maximum  at  the  intermediate  temperature  of  900C.  The  disorder,  as  represented  by  the 
width  of  the  peaks,  is  displayed  in  Fig.  9.  Although  the  magnitude  of  this  disorder  is  not 
large,  the  phenomenon  is  consistent  with  WAXS  results,  which  show  a  maximum  in  the 
misorientation  angle  at  the  intermediate  HTT  of  900C.  At  HTTs  higher  than  2100C,  the 
Raman  spectra  suggest  that  the  size  of  disordered  micro-crystallites  of  carbon  (1360  cm'' 
D  band  and  at  1620  cm''  D’  band)  decrease  and  these  get  converted  to  ordered  graphitic 
crystallites  (G  band)  starting  about  2400  °C.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  literature 
[16]  that  the  linewidth  of  the  Raman  peak  at  1580  cm''  correlates  with  the  planar 
crystallite  size  of  graphite,  La,  obtained  by  WAXS. 
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Conclusions 

For  AR  mesophase  pitch  fibers,  a  shrinkage  of  8%  occurs  in  the  length  of  fibers  at  a  heat 
treatment  temperature  of  about  900°C.  For  the  same  set  of  fibers,  heat  treated  to  a  higher 
temperature  of  2400T,  the  length  shrinkage  (relative  to  the  stabilized  state)  was  only 
«7%.  Thus,  the  length  of  fibers  increases  slightly  as  the  HTT  is  increased  from  900°C  to 
2400°C.  The  slight  increase  from  900  to  2400°C  may  result  from  the  alignment  of  the 
graphene  planes  from  the  initial  out-of-plane  orientation  to  the  very  highly  aligned  state  at 
2400°C.  The  shrinkage  in  diameter  is  about  27%  at  a  HTT  of  2400°C.  These  values 
establish  the  anisotropic  nature  of  the  dimensional  changes  during  carbonization  of  AR 
mesophase  pitch. 

Wide  angle  x-ray  diffraction  and  micro-Raman  spectroscopy  results  indicate  that  the  AR 
pitch  fibers  heat  treated  to  900°C  have  the  highest  molecular  misorientation  and  broadest 
peak-widths.  Thus,  as  molecular  orientation  improves  with  higher  HTTs,  the  alignment 
of  the  graphene  planes  along  the  fiber  length  could  explain  the  small  increase  in  length  of 
the  fibers. 
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Figure  1.  Tensile  strength  of  AR  mesophase  fibers  heat  treated  to  various 
temperatures. 
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Figure  2.  Tensile  modulus  of  AR  mesophase  fibers  heat  treated  to 
various  temperatures. 
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Figure  3.  Strain-to-failure  of  AR  fibers  heat  treated  to  various  temperatures. 
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Figure  5.  Fiber  diameter  ratio  of  AR  fibersas  a  function  of  heat  treatment  temperatures. 
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Figure  6.  Orientation  angle  of  AR  mesophase  pitch  fibers  heat  treated  to  various 
temperatures. 
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Figure  8.  Micro-Raman  spectra  of  AR  pitch  fibers  heat-treated  at  different  temperatures. 
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Figure  9.  Peak  width  of  G  band  from  micro-Raman  spectra  of  AR  mesophase  pitch  fibers 
heat  treated  to  various  temperatures. 
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Table  1 .  Length  and  diameter  measurements  for  AR  mesophase  pitch  fibers  heat  treated  to  900  °C  and  2400  °C 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  length  and  diameter  ratios  for  AR  mesophase  pitch  fibers 
heat  treated  to  900  °C  and  2400  °C 


Sample  # 

L900/L0 

L2400/L0 

D900/D0 

D2400/D0 

1 

MS3M 

0.935 

0.808 

0.721 

3 

0.935 

0.815 

0.645 

4 

0.907 

0.868 

0.803 

0.673 

5 

0.903 

0.877 

0.813 

0.636 

6 

0.928 

0.941 

0.856 

0.758 

8 

0.923 

0.924 

0.874 

0.794 

10 

0.902 

0.885 

0.813 

0.667 

11 

0.879 

0.927 

0.822 

0.730 

13 

0.928 

0.934 

0.850 

0.786 

15 

0.934 

0.945 

0.889 

0.803 

18 

0.928 

0.933 

0.859 

0.753 

19 

0.933 

0.944 

0.854 

0.754 

23 

0.931 

0.940 

0.882 

0.721 

24 

0.934 

0.946 

0.865 

0.730 

25 

0.935 

0.944 

0.835 

0.741 

26 

0.931 

0.940 

0.880 

0.772 

27 

0.933 

0.946 

0.840 

0.753 
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Abstract 


In  the  design  of  flight  vehicles,  flight  load  estimations  need  to  be  carried  out  in  various 
design  phases.  The  aerodynamic  data  (loads  and  pressure  coefficients)  generally  comes  from 
different  theories  and  sources.  Due  to  the  numerically  intensive  nature  of  design  optimization, 
accurate  and  efficient  method  of  flight  loads  estimation  is  needed.  The  objective  of  this  report  is  to 
compare  the  results  of  pressure  distributions  produced  by  two  fluid  dynamics  codes  for  different 
flight  regimes  and  mach  numbers.  Examples  studied  include  a  fighter  wing,  and  wing-body 
configuration  to  illustrate  how  different  components  of  flight  vehicles  affect  the  load  distributions. 
The  results  obtained  demonstrate  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  two  fluid  dynamics  codes 
used  in  this  study.  The  comparisons  may  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  predicting  the  pressure 
distributions  for  use  in  aero-structure  interaction  studies  in  multidisciplinary  design  optimization. 
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BENCHMARKING  AERODYNAMIC  PANEL  METHODS  FOR  FLIGHT  LOADS  IN 
MULTIDISCIPLINARY  OPTIMIZATION 


Ramana  M.  Pidaparti 


Introduction 


Design  of  modem  flight  vehicles  that  meets  certain  performance  criteria  and  constraints  requires 
integration  of  stmctures,  aerodynamics,  control  and  propulsion  disciplines  (multidisciplinary  design 
optimization,  MDO).  Aeroelastic  instabilities  such  as  divergence,  control  reversal  and  flutter  are 
some  of  the  critical  parameters  that  need  to  be  considered  in  the  preliminary  and  conceptual  design 
phases.  A  large  number  of  parameters  including  flight  conditions  (maneuvers)  and  type  of  aircraft 
affect  the  load  distributions.  Due  to  the  numerically  intensive  nature  of  design  optimization,  accurate 
and  reliable  calculations  of  flight  loads  are  needed  for  use  in  aeroelastic  design  applications.  Hence, 
there  is  a  need  to  investigate  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  various  aerodynamic  panel  methods 
for  flight  loads  calculations  in  multidisciplinary  design. 

The  aerodynamic  data  (loads  and  pressure  coefficients)  generally  comes  firom  different  theories 
and  sources.  These  include  flat  panel  linear  theory,  3D  linear  and  non-linear  theories  and  wind  tunnel 
tests.  Three-dimensional  methods  provide  upper  and  lower  surface  pressure  distributions  as 
compared  to  flat  panel  methods,  which  give  only  the  difference  in  the  lower  and  upper  surface 
pressure  distributions.  Also,  various  flight  regimes  (subsonic,  transonic,  supersonic  and  hypersonic) 
may  have  different  effects  (wakes,  vortices,  flow  separation,  shocks,  viscosity,  etc.),  which  greatly 
affect  the  flight  loads. 

Several  aeroelastic  optimization  codes  are  being  used  for  preliminary  design  of  aircraft  and 
spacecraft  structures  subjected  to  multidisciplinary  constraints.  Some  examples  are  the  Automated 
Structural  Optimization  System  (ASTROS)  [1],  and  MSC-NASTRAN  [2].  Most  of  the  design 
optimization  software  use  lower  order  aerodynamic  theories  which  can  accurately  predict  the 
aeroelastic  instabilities  under  a  limited  range  of  flow  and  flight  conditions.  These  include  low  angles 
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of  attack  where  boundary  layer  and  separation  effects  are  minimal.  To  study  realistic  load 
distributions  in  non-linear  conditions,  advanced  aerodynamic  methods  such  as  Computational  Fluid 
Dynamics  (CFD)  can  be  used.  However,  CFD  based  analyses  are  too  expensive  computationally  for 
use  in  preliminary  design  studies  of  flight  vehicles.  A  study  benchmarking  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  aerodynamic  panel  methods  is  therefore  needed  to  evaluate  the  impact  on  aero- 
structure  interactions  in  MDO. 

The  objective  of  this  report  is  to  compare  the  results  of  pressure  distributions  produced  by 
two  fluid  dynamics  codes  for  different  flight  regimes  and  mach  numbers.  Examples  studied  will 
include  a  fighter  wing,  and  v^dng-body  configuration  to  illustrate  how  different  components  of  flight 
vehicles  affect  the  load  distributions.  The  results  obtained  demonstrate  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  two  fluid  dynamics  codes  used  in  this  study.  The  comparisons  may  serve  as  a 
benchmark  for  predicting  the  pressure  distributions  for  use  in  aero-structure  interaction  studies  in 
multidisciplinary  design  optimization. 

Software  Tools 

Several  aerodynamic  codes  are  available  for  investigating  the  flight  loads.  Three  aerodynamic 
codes  USSAEROA^SAERO/USM3D  which  are  available  are  used  for  benchmarking  the  flight  loads 
for  aeroelastic  design  optimization.  Both  the  US  S  AERO  and  VS  AERO  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
ASTROS  software  which  in  turn  can  be  used  for  the  design  optimization  studies  in  the  future  for  a 
variety  of  flight  vehicles  as  well  as  other  mechanical  components.  The  USM3D  code  was  developed 
by  NASA  Langley  in  the  early 1990’s.  A  brief  summary  of  the  salient  features  of  the  aerodynamic 
codes  used  in  this  study  for  the  flight  loads  estimation  is  described  below. 

USSAERO:  This  is  a  flat  plate  vortex  lattice  method  aerodynamic  code  used  for  subsonic  and 
supersonic  flight  conditions  and  is  part  of  the  ASTROS  software.  The  code  is  capable  of  modeling 
multiple  lifting  surfaces,  fuselages,  and  pods.  The  flight  conditions  include  symmetric  and 
antisymmetric  maneuvers  as  well  as  steady  subsonic  and  supersonic  conditions.  The  flat-plate  vortex 
lattice  method  uses  a  constant  source  distribution  on  body  panels,  and  a  combination  of  vortex  and 
source  distributions  on  wing  and  tail  panels.  For  each  wing  panel,  a  linear  variation  of  strength  in  the 
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streamwise  direction  and  constant  strength  in  chordwise  direction  is  allowed.  The  strengths  of  these 
singularities  are  determined  by  satisfying  Neumann  boundary  conditions.  The  code  also  accounts  for 
thickness  and  camber  effects  in  addition  to  compressibility  at  high  subsonic  flow  conditions.  More 
details  about  the  method  can  be  foimd  in  Ref.  [3]. 

VSAERO:  This  aerodynamic  code  is  based  on  constant  source  strength  and  doublet  panels  in  3D, 
and  includes  non-linear  effects  such  as  boundary  layer  thickness,  wake  roll-up  and  separated  wakes. 
Subsonic  flow  conditions  are  treated.  The  code  capabilities  include  both  external  and  internal  flows, 
skin-friction  and  boundary  layer  displacements  and  quasi-steady  rotations.  To  account  for  viscous 
effects,  an  integral  boimdary  layer  calculation  via  viscous/potential  flow  coupling  is  provided  in  the 
VSAERO  code.  Specifically,  VSAERO  solves  the  Neumaim  problem  of  potential  flow. 
Compressible  flow  can  be  analyzed  by  Prandtl-Glauert  linearization.  More  details  about  the  software 
capabilities  can  be  found  in  Ref  [4].  Currently,  VSAERO  is  being  integrated  in  the  design 
optimization  code  "ASTROS". 

SPIN(g)  is  the  geometry  pre-processor  to  use  with  VSAERO.  SPIN(g)  can  be  used  to  create  the 
geometry  and  can  also  be  used  to  modify  the  geometry  created  previously  by  paneling.  The  wakes  for 
the  geometry  are  created  through  the  use  of  SPIN(w)  pre-processor.  Only  wakes  and  wake  grid 
planes  can  be  defined  by  SPIN(w).  However,  SPIN(w)  can  also  be  used  to  view  the  paneling.  Both 
SPIN(g)  and  SPIN(w)  can  write  input  files  for  VSAERO.  OMNI3D  is  the  post-processor  to  view  the 
VSAERO  results.  VSAERO  allows  a  3D  surface  to  be  defined  and  outputs  Cp  values  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a  lifting  surface.  All  the  standard  plots  of  pressure  distributions  can  be 
viewed  using  OMNI3D  post-processor. 

USM3D:  This  aerodynamic  code  is  based  on  cell-centered,  finite-volume  upivind  flow  solver  for 
solving  the  Euler  equations  on  tetrahedral  grids  [5,6].  Spatial  discretization  is  accomplished  based 
on  an  analytical  formulation  and  by  a  novel  cell  reconstruction  process.  Across  each  cell  face,  the 
inviscid  flux  quantities  are  computed  using  the  Roe  flux-difference  splitting  approach  or  the  Van 
Leer  flux-vector  splitting  technique  [7].  Solutions  are  advanced  in  time  by  a  3-stage  Runga-Kutta 
explicit  time-stepping  scheme  with  implicit  residual  smoothing.  This  software  is  well  developed  and 
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can  be  applied  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  engineering  needs  with  capabilities  such  as  rapid  grid 
generation,  and  inviscid  flow  analysis,  inverse  design,  interactive  boundary  layers,  and  propulsion 
effects.  Results  are  documented  for  complex  aerodynamic  problems  ineluding  wing/pylon 
intersection  of  a  transport  wing  with  under- wing  nacelles,  etc.  [7]. 

GRIDTOOL  and  VGRID  are  used  to  create  the  grid.  GRIDTOOL  is  a  graphical  user  interface 
(GUI)  utility  to  serve  as  a  window  into  the  unstructured-grid  generator,  VGRID.  The  user  provides  a 
surface  definition  in  IGES  or  GRIDGEN  or  simple  networks,  which  are  converted  into  NRUBS 
surface  for  manipulation  within  GRIDTOOL.  This  GUI  provides  easy  access  to  many  functions, 
which  are  useful  in  setting  up  an  input  file  for  VGRID.  Unstructured  triangular/tetrahedral  grids  are 
generated  by  forming  cells  starting  from  the  domain  boundaries  marching  towards  the  interior  of 
the  computational  domain  using  VGRID,  which  is  an  interactive  program  [8].  For  a  3D 
configuration,  the  geometry  is  divided  into  subdomains  on  which  3 -or  4-  sided  parametric  surface 
patches  are  defined.  The  VGRID  code  outputs  a  coordinate  file  of  the  vertex  locations,  cell-to-node 
connectivity  file,  and  a  triangle-to-patch  correlation  file.  Boundary  conditions  are  applied  at  the  time 
of  USM3D  exeeution  through  a  B.C.  map  file  output  by  GRIDTOOL. 

Post  proeessing  of  the  results  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  VPLOT3D  interactive  menu 
driven  program  [8] .  VPLOT3D  has  the  ability  to  display  grids  and  flow  quantities  on  either  boundary 
surfaces  or  user  defined  arbitrary  planes  in  the  field.  Flow  quantities  are  displayed  using  line  or  filled 
contours,  velocity  vectors  and  particles  traces. 

Examples  Studied 

Two  examples  were  run  using  the  software  described  in  the  previous  section  to  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  and  limitations.  As  a  first  example,  a  generic  fighter  type  of  aircraft  wing  is 
considered.  As  a  second  example,  wing-body  configuration  is  considered.  This  example  is  carefully 
selected  to  illustrate  the  body-wing  interactions  and  how  they  affect  the  load  distributions  and 
pressure  coefficients  under  different  flight  conditions.  The  results  of  pressure  distributions  obtained 
are  compared  between  the  two  codes  VSAERO  and  USM3D. 
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Example  1:  Fighter  Aircraft  Wing 


A  generic  fighter  type  of  aircraft  wing  with  flap  was  considered  as  the  first  example.  A  NACA 
0004  airfoil  is  used  for  the  wing.  The  airflow  aroimd  the  F- 16  wing  geometry  has  been  analyzed 
using  the  unstructured  Euler  solver  USM3D  and  the  panel  code  VSAERO.  The  unstructured  grid  that 
the  USM3D  code  works  on  consists  of  1 ,269, 1 92  cells  and  221 ,457  nodes.  Figures  1  and  2  show  the 
unstructured  surface  grid  on  the  upper  and  lower  wing  surfaces,  respectively.  The  VSAERO  code, 
on  the  other  hand,  works  on  a  structured  grid.  The  structured  surface  grids  on  the  upper  and  lower 
wing  surfaces  are  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4,  respectively. 

The  unstructured  computational  grid  was  partitioned  into  32  blocks  for  parallel  computing 
with  USM3D.  The  parallel  computations  were  done  on  a  Linux  cluster  located  at  the  NASA  Glenn 
Research  Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  VASERO  code  is  a  serial  program,  hence  the  computations 
obtained  with  VSAERO  were  done  using  a  single  processor  at  the  Wright  Paterson  Air  Force 
Research  Lab  in  Da)4on,  Ohio. 

For  this  problem,  three  test  cases  were  considered.  In  the  first  test  case,  the  free  stream  Mach 
number  and  the  angle  of  attack  are  0.8  and  1 .0  degree,  respectively.  In  the  second  test  case,  they  are 
0.8  and  5.0  degrees,  respectively.  And  in  the  third  test  case,  the  Mach  number  is  0.4  and  the  angle  of 
attack  is  5.0  degrees. 

Test  Case  1:  Free  stream  Mach  number  =  0.8.  ansle  of  attack  =  1  desree 

Pressure  coefficient  contours  on  the  upper  wing  surface  obtained  by  USM3D  and  VSAERO 
softwares  are  given  in  Figures  5  and  6,  respectively.  The  pressure  coefficient  contours  on  the  lower 
wing  surface  are  similar  to  those  given  in  Figures  5  and  6. 

The  surface  pressure  coefficient  distributions  at  three  wing  span  stations  are  plotted  in 
Figures  7  through  1 2.  In  general,  USM3D  and  VSAERO  results  are  in  good  agreement  but  there  are 
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some  differences  in  the  pressure  coefficient  distributions  taken  at  the  span  station  =  0.94.  This 
station  is  close  to  the  wing  tip. 

Test  Case  2:  Free  stream  Mach  number  =  0.8,  angle  of  attack  =  5  degrees 

The  surface  pressure  coefficient  distributions  at  three  wing  span  stations  are  plotted  in 
Figures  13  through  18.  Again,  USM3D  and  VSAERO  results  are  in  good  agreement  but  there  are 
some  differences  in  the  pressure  coefficient  distributions  taken  at  the  wing  span  station  r[  =  0.94  and 
on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  the  wing  span  station  Tj  =  0.05.  These  differences  need  to  be  examined 
carefully  in  future  studies. 

Test  Case  3:  Free  stream  Mach  number  =  0.4,  angle  of  attack  =  5  degrees 

The  surface  pressure  coefficient  distributions  at  three  wing  span  stations  are  plotted  in 
Figures  1 9  through  24.  USM3D  and  V S  AERO  results  are  in  good  agreement  but  this  time  the  only 
significant  difference  between  the  pressure  coefficient  distributions  occurs  on  the  lower  wing  surface 
at  the  span  station  r|  =  0.94. 

Example  2:  Wing-body  Configuration 

The  airflow  around  a  wing-body  geometry  has  been  analyzed  using  the  unstructured  Euler 
solver  USM3D  and  the  panel  code  VSAERO.  The  unstructured  grid  that  the  USM3D  code  works  on 
consists  of  1 ,470,733  cells  and  259,207  nodes.  Figures  25  and  26  show  the  unstructured  surface  grid 
on  the  upper  and  wing-body  geometry  surfaces,  respectively.  The  VSAERO  code  works  on  a 
structured  grid.  The  structured  surface  grids  on  the  upper  and  lower  wing  surfaces  are  shown  in 
Figures  27  and  28,  respectively. 

The  imstructured  computational  grid  was  partitioned  into  32  blocks  for  parallel  computing 
with  USM3D.  The  parallel  computations  were  done  on  a  Linux  cluster  located  at  the  NASA  Glenn 
Research  Center.  The  VASERO  code  is  a  serial  program,  hence  the  computations  obtained  with 
VSAERO  were  done  using  a  single  processor  at  the  WPAFB,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Three  test  cases  were  considered  in  this  example.  In  the  first  test  case,  the  free  stream  Mach 
number  and  the  angle  of  attack  are  0.8  and  1.0  degree,  respectively.  In  the  second  and  third  test 
cases,  the  Mach  number  and  angle  of  attack  are  0.8  and  5.0  deg.,  and,  0.4  and  5.0  deg.,  respectively. 

Test  Case  1:  Freestream  Mach  number  =  0.8,  angle  of  attack  -  1  degree 

Pressure  coefficient  contours  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  are  given  in  Figures  29  and  30 
while  pressure  coefficient  contours  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  are  given  in  Figures  31  and  32. 
The  surface  pressure  coefficient  distributions  at  the  centerline  and  three  wing  span  stations  are 
plotted  in  Figures  33  through  40.  As  can  be  seen  from  these  comparisons,  there  are  discrepancies 
observed  between  USM3D  and  VS  AERO  results  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface.  The  results  on  the 
lower  wing-body  surface  are  in  better  agreement. 

Test  Case  2:  Free  stream  Mach  number  =  0.8,  angle  of  attack  =  5  degrees 

The  surface  pressure  coefficient  distributions  at  the  centerline  and  three  wing  span  stations 
are  plotted  in  Figures  41  through  48.  Again  big  discrepancies  are  observed  between  USM3D  and 
VSAERO  results  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface.  The  results  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  are  in 
better  agreement. 

Test  Case  3:  Free  stream  Mach  number  -  0.4,  ansle  of  attack  =  5  degrees 

The  surface  pressure  coefficient  distributions  at  the  centerline  and  three  wing  span  stations 
are  plotted  in  Figures  49  through  56.  This  time  USM3D  and  VSAERO  results  are  in  good  agreement 
on  both  the  upper  and  lower  wing-body  surfaces. 

Conclusions 

The  pressure  distributions  are  obtained  using  two  fluid  dynamics  codes  VSAERO  and 
USM3D.  The  examples  studied  include  a  fighter  wing  and  a  wing-body  configuration.  Different 
Mach  numbers  and  angles  of  attack  are  considered.  The  results  obtained  are  summarized  below.  For 
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the  fighter  wing  considered,  both  VSAERO  and  USM3D  gave  similar  pressure  distributions  for  high 
Mach  numbers  (M=0.8)  and  high  angles  of  attack  (5  degrees).  However,  there  are  some  differences 
in  the  magnitudes  of  pressure  coefficients  close  to  the  wing  tip  and  on  the  lower  and  upper  wing 
surfaces.  For  the  wing-body  configuration  considered,  both  VSAERO  and  USM3D  gave  results  that 
are  in  good  agreement  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  wing-body  surfaces  for  low  Mach  number 
(M=0.4)  and  high  angle  of  attack  (5  degrees).  However,  at  high  Mach  numbers  (M=0.8)  and  low  and 
high  angles  of  attack,  both  VSAERO  and  USM3D  gave  good  results  which  are  comparable  for  the 
lower  wing-body  surface.  There  are  some  discrepancies  between  VSAERO  and  USM3D  for  the 
pressure  distributions  on  the  upper  'wing-body  surface.  Overall,  the  limited  results  of  pressure 
distributions  obtained  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  VSAERO  and  USM3D  codes  investigated  in 
this  study.  More  cases  should  be  studied  in  order  to  benchmark  the  codes  for  further  capabilities  and 
limitations.  These  results  obtained  from  the  proposed  research  can  be  also  used  in  aircraft/space 
industries  for  design  optimization  studies. 
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Figure  3.  Structured  VS  AERO  grid  on  the  upper  wing  surface 


Figure  4.  Structured  VS  AERO  grid  on  the  lower  wing  surface 
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Figure  5.  Cp  contours  on  the  upper  wing  -  USM3D  solution  (M=0.8,  AOA=l  deg.) 


Figure  6.  Cp  contours  on  the  upper  wing  -  VSAERO  solution  (M=0.8,  AOA=l  deg.) 
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Figure  7.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  p  =  0 


Figure  8.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing  surface  at  t|  =  0 
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Figure  9.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  rj  =  0.05 
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Figure  10.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing  surface  at  t]  =  0.05 
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Figure  1 1 .  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  r|  =  0.94 


Figure  12.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing  surface  at  t|  =  0.94 
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Figure  13.  Pressure  eoefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  ti  =  0.50 
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Figure  14.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing  surface  at  r|  =  0.50 
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Figure  19.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  ri  =  0.50  (M=0.4, 

AOA=5  deg.) 
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Figure  20.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing  surface  at  r|  =  0.50 
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Figure  21 .  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing  surface  at  r|  =  0.05 
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Figure  22.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing  surface  at  r|  =  0.05 
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Figure  25.  Surface  triangulation  on  the  upper  wing-body  geometry 


Figure  26.  Surface  triangulation  on  the  lower  wing-body  geometry 
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Figvire  27.  Structured  VSAERO  grid  on  the  upper  wing-body  geometry 


Figure  28.  Structured  VSAERO  grid  on  the  lower  wing-body  geometry 
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Figure  30.  Cp  contours  on  the  upper  wing-body  geometry  -  VS  AERO  solution 
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Figure  32.  Cp  contours  on  the  lower  wing-body  geometry  -  VS  AERO  solution 
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Figiire  36.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  r)  =  0.167 
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Figure  39.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  at  t|  =  0.967 
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Figure  40.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  ri  =  0.967 
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Figure  41 .  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  at  p  =  0.0 
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Figure  42.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  t|  =  0.0 
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Figiire  43.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  at  p  =  0.167 


Figure  44.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  p  =  0.167 
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Figure  47.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  at  r|  =  0.967 
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Figiire  48.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  r|  =  0.967 
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Figure  5 1 .  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  at  p  =  0. 167 


Figure  52.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  p  =  0.167 
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Figure  55.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  upper  wing-body  surface  at  p  =  0.967 


Figure  56.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  lower  wing-body  surface  at  r)  =  0.967 
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Abstract 

Silicon  Carbide  is  one  of  the  hardest  materials  in  nature,  second  only  to  boron  nitride  and 
diamond.  This  high  degree  of  mechanical  strength  gives  the  material  its  desirable  electronic 
properties  -  low  leakage  currents  and  high  electric  breakdown  fields.  The  downside  to  silicon 
carbide  from  a  device  technology  perspective  is  the  material  is  thus  difficult  to  process.  In  this 
investigation,  two  key  device  processing  techniques  for  silicon  carbide  were  studied,  namely  the 
activation  of  ion  implanted  silicon  carbide  and  the  quality  of  epitaxial  layers  grown  on  substrates 
polished  using  novel  chemical-mechanical  polishing  (CMP)  methods  developed  at  AFRL. 

The  mechanical  strength  of  silicon  carbide  does  not  permit  the  use  of  diffusion  as  a  means  to 
achieve  selective  doping  as  required  by  most  electronic  devices.  While  epitaxial  layers  may  be 
doped  during  growth,  ion  implantation  is  needed  to  define  such  regions  as  drain  and  source 
wells,  junction  isolation  regions,  etc.  While  ion  implantation  has  been  studied  in  all  of  the  silicon 
carbide  polytypes,  ion  activation  has  resulted  in  serious  crystal  damage  as  these  activation 
processes  must  be  carried  out  at  temperatures  on  the  order  of  1600°C.  Ion  implanted  silicon 
carbide  that  is  annealed  in  either  a  vacuum  or  hydrogen  environment  usually  results  in  a  surface 
morphology  that  is  highly  irregular  due  to  the  out  diffusion  of  Si  atoms.  We  have  developed  and 
report  a  successful  process  of  using  silicon  overpressure,  provided  by  silane  in  a  CVD  reactor 
during  the  anneal,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  silicon  carbide  surface.  This  process  has 
proved  to  be  robust  and  has  resulted  in  complete  ion  activation  at  a  annealing  temperature  of 
1600°C. 

The  high  mechanical  integrity  of  silicon  carbide  substrates  makes  the  realization  of  ‘epi-ready’ 
substrates  challenging.  In  the  narrow  band  gap  semiconductors,  such  as  Si  and  GaAs,  the  high 
degree  of  surface  reactivity  with  the  environment  makes  the  development  of  substrate  chemical- 
mechanical  polishing  (CMP)  relatively  straight  forward.  Silicon  carbide,  while  substrate  polishes 
do  exist,  is  a  technology  that  is  far  from  ‘epi-ready.’  In  this  investigation,  epitaxial  layers  of 
silicon  carbide  were  grown  on  various  substrates  to  assess  the  epi  film  quality  as  a  function  of 
surface  finish.  Simultaneous  growth  runs  were  conducted  on  as-received,  CMP  processed, 
oxidized  and  CMP  plus  oxidized  substrates.  The  best  epi  film  quality  was  achieved  for  the 
substrate  that  was  only  treated  with  CMP.  Results  of  this  investigation  are  disclosed  and  future 
work  in  this  area  proposed. 
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Characterization  of  BN-Doped  SiC  Epitaxial  Layers 

Stephen  E.  Saddow 


1.  Introduction 

Silicon  carbide  is  an  ideal  semiconductor  for  high-power  and  high-temperature 
applications  due  to  the  high  level  of  material  stability  at  elevated  temperatures.  This  high  degree 
of  mechanical  stability,  while  it  lends  itself  well  to  these  applications,  makes  the  formation  of 
device  structures  that  require  selective  area  doping  difficult.  Indeed,  SiC  is  primarily  an  epitaxial 
technology  where  ion  implantation  is  used  to  selectively  dope  regions  in  the  epitaxial  layer  to 
implement  a  specific  device  structure.  Although  dopant  diffusion  is  the  preferred  process  in 
silicon  technology  to  achieve  selective  doping,  diffusion  rates  in  SiC  are  simply  too  low  to 
permit  this  approach. 

Ion  implantation  in  SiC  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  suitable  means  for  achieving 
degenerate  doping  densities  for  both  p  and  n-type  material  with  reasonable  ion  flux  [1]. 
Unfortunately,  the  high  bonding  strength  of  the  SiC  lattice  requires  not  only  that  the  implant  be 
carried  out  at  elevated  temperatures  [1]  but  that  the  implant  anneal  be  performed  in  excess  of 
1600  °C  if  full  doping  activation  is  to  be  achieved.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  degradation  of 
the  silicon  carbide  material  surface  after  implant  annealing  is  one  reason  responsible  for 
MOSFET  inversion  layer  carrier  mobilities  of  less  than  10  cmVV-s  in  4H-SiC,  a  serious  problem 
leading  to  unacceptable  on-state  resistances  in  these  power  devices  [2].  As  a  consequence,  the 
highest  mobility  MOSFET  devices  reported  in  SiC  are  either  buried  channel  devices  [3]  or 
devices  with  a  low  thermal  implant  activation  temperature  [4]  which  also  increases  the  series 
resistance  in  the  drain  and  source  regions.  While  the  SiC  lattice  is  inherently  stable  at  lower 
temperatures.  Si  can  out  diffuse  at  elevated  temperatures  leading  to  a  severe  degradation  in  the 
surface  morphology  known  as  step  bunching  [5],  Numerous  researchers  have  reported  work  on 
annealing  SiC  with  various  encapsulants  which  suppress  the  out  diffusion  of  Si  during  the 
annealing  process  [6,7]  but  require  that  the  encapsulating  material  be  removed  prior  to 
continuing  device  fabrication. 

A  second  key  impact  of  SiC  material  that  is  directly  related  to  its  strong  mechanical 
properties  is  the  difficulty  is  preparing  substrate  surfaces  for  subsequent  device  epitaxial  layer 
growth.  Common  methods  such  as  CMP  (chemical-mechanical  polishing)  are  normally  carried 
out  using  SiC  grit  in  concert  with  diamond  grit,  appropriate  solutions  to  suspend  the  particles  in 
what  is  called  a  slurry,  and  then  a  chemical  step  that  completes  the  process.  The  completed 
CMP’d  wafer  for  such  traditional  narrow-bandgap  semiconductors  such  as  Si  and  GaAs  has  a 
mirror  finish  with  no  discernable  surface  or  sub-surface  damage.  This  is  due  to  the  relatively  soft 
mechanical  properties  of  these  materials  (in  comparison  with  SiC!).  The  author,  for  instance,  has 
significant  experience  in  polishing  both  Si  and  GaAs  wafers  with  the  resulting  surface  finish 
being  of  excellent  quality.  Similar  procedures  for  SiC  are  difficult  at  best,  and  thus  an  area  of 
prime  technological  development.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  collaboration  between  EMRL 
and  AFRL  was  expanded  to  include  CMP  process  evaluation  as  part  of  this  study. 

In  this  report  both  implant  anneal  and  CMP  research  activities  will  be  discussed  with  the 
main  features/outcomes  reported.  In  addition,  future  research  is  suggested  for  consideration  so 
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that  AFRL  can  continue  to  improve  the  state-of-the-art  of  SiC  technology  in  both  of  these  areas. 
First  the  Implant  Anneal  (lA)  research  is  discussed  followed  by  the  CMP  work. 

2.  Implant  Annealing  Research 

Numerous  groups  have  reported  implantation  results  in  SiC  [1-3].  In  particular,  ion 
implantation  is  normally  carried  out  in  SiC  at  elevated  temperatures  (typically  700  °C)  in  order 
to  make  the  annealing  of  the  crystal  after  implantation  possible.  Anneals  have  been  carried  out 
by  all  major  SiC  device  and  materials  groups,  with  the  group  at  ABB  using  silane  overpressure 
to  anneal  the  crystal  (and  thus  activate  the  implant)  without  degradation  of  the  surface.  This 
surface  degradation,  which  occurs  at  temperatures  above  1400  °C,  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
out-diffusion  of  Si  caused  by  the  lack  of  Si  over  pressure  during  the  anneal  [1].  Annealing  in  Ar 
has  been  carried  out  by  most  groups  with  only  the  result  of  Prof  Williams  at  Auburn  University 
showing  any  promise  [8],  The  goal  of  this  phase  of  the  research  project  was  to  establish  a  US 
capability  to  anneal  ion  implanted  crystals  using  silane  overpressure.  This  has  been  achieved  and 
the  results  reported  by  the  author  and  colleagues  at  the  recent  International  Conference  on  SiC 
and  Related  Materials  (ICSCRM)  [10].  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  now  described. 

2. 1  Ion  Implanted  4H-SiC  samples 

Two  sets  of  samples  were  investigated  during  the  course  of  this  experimental  study.  The 
first  was  provided  by  Purdue  University  and  contained  an  n-type  epitaxial  layer  with  a  doping 
density  m  the  mid  1 0  cm  range.  Samples  provided  for  implant  annealing  were  implanted  with 
both  A1  and  B  and  were  of  the  4H  and  6H  polytype.  The  second  set  of  samples,  the  majority  of 
which  is  discussed  here,  were  composed  of  a  6  pm  n-type  epitaxial  layer  grown  by  the 
Emerging  Materials  Research  Lab  with  a  doping  density  in  the  mid  10*^  cm“^  range,  A  single 
epitaxial  layer  was  grown  on  4H-SiC  (8°  off-axis)  and  the  sample  diced  into  5  mm  squares  to 
permit  numerous  implant  studies  to  be  conducted  on  epitxial  layers  of  the  same  doping  and 
thickness.  A  typical  implant  A1  profile  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Implants  were  carried  out  at  700°C 
through  a  llOnm  Mo  mask  layer  in  order  to  implant  the  near  surface  regions  of  the  SiC 
epilayers.  Molybdenum  does  not  react  with  SiC  at  the  implant  temperature,  and  following 
implantation,  the  mask  layer  was  etched  away  prior  to  further  processing.  The  AFM  photograph 
in  Fig.  2  shows  that  the  surface  of  the  epilayer  is  somewhat  degrade  by  the  implant  process. 
However,  bulk  crystalline  quality  is  well  preserved,  as  indicated  by  the  ion  channeling  spectra. 
These  spectra  were  generated  using  standard  Rutherford  backscattering  techniques  and  2MeV 
He^  ions  scattered  at  170"  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  beam. 
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Figure  2.1  Implant  schedule  used  for  the  implant  anneal  studies.  A1  was  implanted  at  700°C 
Multiple  implants  starting  at  175  keV  used  to  achieve  the  box  profile  shown  (SUM  in  fig.). 


Channel  Number  c..  | 

Figure  2.2  Channeling  RBS  and  AFM  data  of  4H-SiC  implanted  with  A1  at  700°C.  Note 
the  crystal  quality  is  degraded  due  to  implant  damage,  as  expected. 

2.2  Silane  Overpressure  Annealing  Experiments 

A  silane-based  CVD  reactor  suitable  for  performing  high-temperature  anneals  in  a  silicon 
rich  ambient  was  used  for  these  experiments.  Annealing  temperatures  in  excess  of  1700  °C  are 
possible  by  placing  the  sample  to  be  annealed  on  a  SiC  coated  graphite  susceptor  and  heating  the 
graphite  using  an  RF  induction  coil,  as  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  for  CVD  growth  of  SiC 
epitaxial  layers  [9].  Preliminary  experiments  were  conducted  on  A1  and  P  implanted  samples  at 
1600  °C  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  under  various  silane  flow  conditions.  Both  a  3%  silane  in 
UHP  hydrogen  gas  flow  of  5  to  20  seem  were  used  to  characterize  the  surface  morphology  as  a 
function  of  silane  flow.  Prior  to  annealing  the  material  was  n-type  with  a  doping  density  of  4- 


5E15  cm'^.  After  annealing  the  doping  density  was  observed  to  be  in  excess  of  1E19  cm'^  at  the 
surface  and  was  observed  to  be  p-type.  Unfortunately  the  method,  using  UHP  hydrogen,  did  not 
result  in  a  repeatable  process. 


Figure  2.3  Optical  micrographs  showing  the  surface  morphology  after  silane  overpressure 
annealing  in  SiH4/H2.  Step  bunching  was  observed  to  occur  on  numerous  occasions 
motivating  the  development  of  a  SIHVAr  process. 


Since  H2  is  known  to  etch  SiC  at  the  temperatures  required  to  anneal  the  implant, 
experiments  using  silane  in  argon  (3%  silane  in  97%  UHP  Ar)  were  conducted  and  a  process 
schedule  established  using  this  process  chemistry.  Since  Ar  does  not  etch  SiC  the  concentration 
of  Si  in  the  reactor  during  annealing  can  be  varied  such  that  an  optimum  process  is  achieved. 
Figure  4  shows  the  surface  morphology  of  A1  implanted  n-type  4H-SiC  after  annealing.  Note  that 
the  surface  morphology  was  not  affected  during  the  annealing  process,  indicating  that  a  sufficient 
overpressure  of  Si  was  present  during  the  anneal. 


2 


Figure  2.4  Channeling  RBS  and  AFM  data  of  4H-SiC  annealed  using  the  Silane/ Ar 
process.  Note  crystal  damage  from  implant  has  been  repaired. 

The  final  process  schedule  developed  during  this  research  is  as  follows.  After  a  1  slm 
UHP  Ar  flow  is  established  in  the  reactor,  the  RF  generator  is  turned  on  and  the  susceptor  heated 
to  the  annealing  temperature.  The  silane  in  Ar  gas  flow  of  20  seem  is  not  initiated  until  a 
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substrate  temperature  of  1490°C  is  reached  to  suppress  Si  droplet  formation.  After  the  annealing 
temperature  of  1600°C  is  reached  the  30  minute  anneal  is  conducted.  At  this  point  the  reactor  is 
purged  of  silane  by  simultaneously  turning  off  the  silane  in  Ar  flow  (3  slm  UHP  Ar  flow  remains 
on)  and  the  setpoint  temperature  is  reduced  to  1400°C.  After  one  minute,  the  RF  generator  is 
turned  off  and  the  sample  cooled  to  room  temperature  under  Ar  flow. 

2.3  Summary 

Implant  anneal  experiments  were  performed  to  develop  a  process  schedule  for  silane 
overpressure  annealing  of  ion  implanted  SiC  [10].  In  an  effort  to  develop  an  optimum  process 
with  the  smallest  number  of  experiments,  the  same  annealing  temperature  was  used  for  all  the 
studies  conducted  (1600  °C).  The  initial  process  used  available  silane  in  UHP  H2  of  varying  flow 
rates.  While  some  success  was  achieved  with  this  approach,  the  process  proved  to  be  sensitive  to 
annealing  conditions  and  step  bunching  was  observed  on  most  samples  after  annealing.  Since  H2 
is  known  to  etch  SiC  at  the  temperatures  needed  to  activate  the  implant,  a  silane  in  UHP  Ar 
process  was  established  with  the  process  schedule  shown  to  be  robust  and  provide  fully  activated 
implants  with  no  loss  of  crystal  structure.  Measurement  of  the  free  carrier  mobility  is  now  being 
conducted  as  well  as  selective  ion  implantation  which  is  critical  to  advanced  devices  in  SiC 
technology. 


3.  Surface  Preparation  Investigation 

The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  research  project  was  to  assist  AFRL  (Dr.  Mitchell)  with  the 
evaluation  of  chemical-mechanical  polishing  (CMP)  processes  on  SiC  substrates.  One  of  the  best 
methods  to  evaluate  CMP  methods  is  to  grow  epitaxial  layers  of  semiconductor  material  on  the 
prepared  substrates  and  evaluate  the  resulting  film.  This  evaluation  normally  consists  of  both 
morphological  (SEM,  AFM,  etc.)  and  also  electrical  (IV,  CV,  breakdown  voltage,  leakage 
current,  etc.).  In  this  study  we  grew  several  epitaxial  layers  for  morphological  characterization  at 
AFRL.  The  results  of  this  study  are  now  described. 


3.1  CVD  Growth  Experiments: 

The  epi  process  used  in  this  study  was  to  grow  approximately  1  pm  of  homoepi  on  four 
(4)  substrates  provided  by  AFRL,  each  with  differing  surface  preparation  methods.  The  homo¬ 
epi  interface  was  then  to  be  characterized  by  TEM  at  AFRL  to  attempt  to  quantify  interfacial 
defects  as  a  function  of  surface  preparation.  30  minute  CVD  growth  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  the  following  samples  in  the  EMRL  cold-wall  (30  mm)  reaction  tube  with  an  estimated 
epi  thickness  of  1  pm  (this  was  chosen  to  make  TEM  evaluation  easier  as  sample  prep  with 
materials  containing  thick  epi  layers  is  very  time  consuming): 
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Table  3.1  SiC  CVD  epi  sample  summary 


Sample  No. 

Growth  Run 

No. 

Si/C‘^ 

Nd  X  lO'^ 
[cm-^]^) 

Substrate  process 

Remarks 

U036-09A 

99-4H-199 

0.2 

5-6 

CMP 

Excellent  morphology 

X0127-11A 

99-4H-199 

0.2 

6.5-8 

No  processing 

Excellent  morphology 

U036-09B 

99-4H-200 

0.2 

- 

CMP  +  oxidation 

Fine  scratches  on  surface 

X0127-11B 

99-4H-200 

0.2 

5-6 

Oxidation 

Excellent  morphology 

Growth  temp  =  1535  °C 

measurement  w/Hg  probe. 


Figure  3.1  shows  the  resulting  epi  surface  as  measured  using  an  optical  microscope  with 
the  Nomarski  technique.  For  all  cases  except  substrate  U036-09B,  the  surface  morphology,  as 
determined  with  Nomarski  micrographs,  was  excellent.  The  doping  density  of  the  films  were 
measured  in  EMRL  using  a  Hg-probe  CV  technique.  The  average  doping  density  in  the  film  is 
included  in  Table  3.1  for  reference. 


Fig  3.1  Nomarski  micrograph  of  surface  morphology  from  growth  run  99-4H-200.  (a)  sample 
U036-09B  showing  fine  scratch  defects  and  (b)  sample  X0127-1  IB  showing  excellent  surface 

quality. 


All  of  the  epi,  except  sample  U036-09B,  turned  out  to  have  good  surface  morphology  and 
doping  density.  Due  to  the  cracks  present  in  the  film  grown  on  U036-09B,  we  did  not  attempt  to 
measure  CV.  As  U036-09B  was  grown  simultaneously  with  sample  X0127-11B  we  conclude 
that  the  cause  of  the  film  cracks  must  be  related  to  surface  preparation  used.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  some  other  explanation  but  this  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  conclusion.  Perhaps  a  more 
detailed  understanding  of  the  surface  preparation  conducted  at  AFRL  prior  to  epi  growth  would 


lend  insight  into  the  mechanism  for  these  defects,  which  have  never  been  observed  in  the  EMRL 
reactor. 

After  growth  the  samples  were  shipped  to  Dr.  Bill  Mitchell  of  AFRL  for  evaluation.  Dr. 
Jeff  Brown  of  AFRL  performed  AFM  measurements  on  these  same  samples,  as  shown  in  Figure 
3.2  below.  In  all  cases  except  one  defects  were  observed  to  be  present  in  the  film.  The  one  case 
where  morphological  defects  were  not  observed  was  the  case  for  CMP  without  an  oxidation. 


4.  Future  Work 


The  implant  annealing  process  developed  by  the  author  at  EMRL  was  established  in  the 
smaller  35  mm  CVD  reaction  tube  with  excellent  results.  EMRL  now  has  a  75  mm  CVD  reactor 
on-line  and  work  is  on-going  to  transition  these  results  to  the  larger  tube.  When  successful 
EMRL  will  be  in  the  unique  position  to  anneal  whole  wafers  (of  up  to  3”  diameter)  using  the 
silane  overpressure  process.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  research  will  be  completed  during  the  next 
few  months  (spring  semester  2000)  and  thus  available  to  AFRL  and  other  DoD  researchers  for 
use  in  their  device  research  programs.  The  one  piece  of  information,  namely  the  resulting 
channel  mobility  for  power  MOSFET’s  processed  with  this  technique  also  needs  to  be  studied.  In 
anticipation  of  this  need,  ONR  is  currently  funding  EMRL  to  fabricate  power  MOSFET’s  in 
collaboration  with  GE-CRD.  Once  this  work  has  been  completed,  the  results  will  be  forwarded  to 
AFRL  for  dissemination  to  the  SiC  community. 

The  CMP  work  studied  as  part  of  this  grant  clearly  has  lent  some  insight  into  how  the 
surface  properties  of  the  substrate  affect  subsequent  epi  morphology.  Clearly  a  more  detailed 
investigation  of  the  epi  quality  and  the  substrate-epi  /  interface  is  needed  to  quantify  the  impact 
of  surface  treatment  on  epi  morphology  and  subsequent  device  performance.  Indeed,  samples 
have  been  delivered  to  AFRL  for  TEM  investigation  of  the  substrate/epi  interface  in  an  attempt 
to  look  at  the  defect  structure  emanating  from  interface.  This  should  provide  more  insight  to  the 
problem  and  aide  AFRL  in  the  continuing  improvement  of  their  CMP  methods. 
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ABSTRACT 


In  the  decreased  Reynolds  number  regime  associated  with  high  altitude  flight,  the  low-pressure  turbine 
stages  of  modem  aircraft  suffer  losses  of  efficiency  as  the  suction  side  boundary  layer  becomes  prone  to  flow 
separation.  Computational  results  are  presented  utilizing  the  code  VBI2D  to  demonstrate  flow  interactions  between 
wakes  generated  by  an  upstream  cylinder  stage,  a  stage  of  Langston  turbine  blades,  and  coolant  injection  from 
within  the  turbine  blades  at  a  mid-chord  station.  It  is  shown  that  minor  coolant  pulsations  at  a  frequency 
commensurate  with  the  otherwise  occurring  bluff-body  vortex  shedding  from  the  turbine  blade  can  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  retarding  flow  separation.  Higher  frequency  pulsations  do  not  seem  to  promote  this  desired 
effect.  The  computations  also  reveal  that  the  blade  lift  is  decreased  periodically  by  the  upstream  passage  of  the 
cylinder  wakes,  and  that  minor  pulsations  in  lift  are  discerned  from  the  passage  of  cylinder  vortices  past  the  turbine 
blade.  In  an  effort  to  explain  a  computed  insensitivity  of  the  total  pressure  loss  coefficient,  Yp,  to  flow  separation,  a 
limiting  analytical  model  is  formulated  for  flow  past  a  turbine  stage.  The  model  does  indeed  demonstrate  that  a  loss 
in  turbine  power  may  not  be  well  correlated  with  an  increase  in  Yp.  It  is  shown  that  the  loss  in  flow  deflection 
associated  with  flow  separation  is  compensated  by  a  decrease  in  turbine  blade  drag,  thereby  tending  to  maintain  a 
constant  level  of  the  total  pressure  loss  coefficient.  The  model  also  demonstrates  that  an  isentropic  flow  process  has 
a  character  that  is  smular,  although  not  identical,  to  processes  which  preserve  Yp.  The  model  provides 
thermodynamic  boundaries  in  the  parametric  space  of  flow  deflection  and  imposed  drag,  to  which  a  real  flow  should 
adhere. 
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CYLINDER  WAKES,  TURBINE  BLADES,  AND  COOLANT  INJECTION 

Paavo  Sepri 


INTRODUCTION 


Context 

This  research  report  contains  results  obtained  during  the  AFOSR  1999  Summer  Research  Extension  Program 
(SREP)  in  supplement  to  the  results  obtained  during  the  1998  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  (SFRP)  by  the 
author  at  the  Wright-Patterson  Research  Site.  The  status  and  results  of  the  SFRP  research  period  have  been  reported 
previously  by  Sepri  [1].  The  main  subject  of  the  research  has  been  comprised  of  computational  simulations  of 
unsteady  flow  interactions  between  a  specific  turbine  blade  configiuation  and  wakes  generated  by  upstream  engine 
components,  here  simulated  by  a  stage  of  cylinders.  A  specific  topic  of  recent  concern  has  been  the  loss  of 
efficiency  of  low-pressure  turbines  operating  at  higher  altitudes,  at  which  the  suction  side  boundary  layer  separates 
as  the  corresponding  Reynolds  number  decreases.  During  the  SFRP  research,  upstream  wakes  were  computationally 
generated  by  a  stage  of  moving  cylinders,  from  which  both  periodic  wake  deficits  and  disturbances  due  to  vortex 
shedding  introduced  flow  effects  on  the  downstream  turbine  blade  stage.  During  the  SREP  research  period,  surface 
blowing  has  been  added  to  the  configuration  in  order  to  simulate  a  possible  mechanism  for  alleviating  the  effects  of 
flow  separation. 

The  VBI2D  [2,3]  code  was  utilized  earlier  to  compute  a  sequence  of  unsteady  flows  in  which  the  Reynolds 
number  (based  on  turbine  blade  chord)  was  decreased  from  660K  to  16.5K  in  six  increments.  In  the  SREP  period, 
three  additional  Reynolds  number  cases  have  provided  intermediate  results  to  aid  in  identifying  conditions  of  flow 
separation.  The  computational  simulations  have  corresponded  to  typical  laboratory  conditions  at  the  high  Reynolds 
number  end,  and  to  higher  altitude  conditions  (through  stagnation  pressure  reductions  that  correspond  to  decreasing 
density)  at  the  low  Reynolds  number  end.  In  each  run,  after  iterations  had  reached  an  approximately  periodic 
condition,  output  was  generated  at  twenty  equal  time  intervals  (reduced  to  ten  during  the  SREP  period)  during  one 
cycle  of  wake  passages  from  the  cylinders  to  the  turbine  blades. 

The  main  issues  which  were  identified  from  VBI2D  computations  during  the  SFRP  period,  and  which  provided 
focus  for  the  present  study  have  been  as  follows: 

(1)  Unsteady  flow  separation  was  demonstrated  to  occur  on  the  suction  side  of  the  turbine  blades  at  the  lower 
Reynolds  numbers,  whereas  negligible  separation  occurred  at  the  higher  Reynolds  numbers,  as  expected. 

(2)  The  passage  of  upstream  wake  defects  caused  significant  swings  (+/-  20  deg.)  in  the  effective  angle  of  attack 
of  the  flow  approaching  the  turbine  blade  nose-tip. 
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(3)  Surface  skin  friction  plots  demonstrated  oscillating  separations  to  occur  on  the  turbine  blade,  that  were 
assumed  to  be  associated  with  vortex  generation  from  the  blade  suction  side  itself. 

(4)  Plots  of  the  turbulent  viscosity  coefficient,  as  produced  within  the  limitations  of  the  Baldwin-Lomax  model, 
indicated  that  the  main  transition  to  turbulence  occurs  near  the  suction  side  mid-chord  at  higher  Re,  but  that 
the  boundary  layers  are  laminar  at  the  lower  values  of  R^. 

(5)  Typical  surface  pressure  plots  indicated  that  separation  causes  decreases  in  both  turbine  blade  lift  (associated 
with  turbine  power  output)  and  its  stream-wise  drag,  which  was  somewhat  unanticipated,  but  further 
considerations  provided  a  plausible  provisional  explanation  for  the  effect. 

(6)  At  a  Reynolds  number  of  approximately  33K,  a  remarkable  excitation  of  downstream  oscillations  in  the 
turbine  blade  flow-field  occurred.  While  the  turbine  blade  exhibited  mild  oscillations  in  lift  at  higher  R^, 
which  were  at  the  same  frequency  as  the  vortices  shed  from  the  cylinders,  at  the  lower  the  oscillations 
were  at  a  lower  frequency.  This  event  was  initially  assumed  to  correspond  to  a  state  of  resonance  at  a  sub¬ 
harmonic  of  the  cylinder  vortex  shedding.  Results  from  the  SREP  research  period  now  indicate  that  these 
oscillations  are  consistent  with  vortices  normally  shed  from  a  bluff  body  of  larger  size. 

(7)  The  strong  oscillations  at  lower  R^  also  produced  large  swings  in  the  stagnation  pressure  loss  coefficient 
(Yp),  so  that  Yp  even  became  negative  at  times.  Such  an  occurrence  was  not  initially  anticipated,  since 
negative  excursions  are  associated  with  power  production,  rather  than  extraction.  The  graphs  demonstrated 
that  the  swings  in  Yp  also  coincided  with  the  oscillations  in  the  turbine  blade  lift. 

(8)  Cycle  averaged  pressure  loss  coefficients  were  graphed  as  a  function  of  R^,  Contrary  to  initial  expectations, 
Yp  did  not  exhibit  a  rapid  rise  at  the  lower  Reynolds  numbers.  It  was  thought  that  an  increase  in  Yp  would  be 
an  indication  of  loss  in  turbine  efficiency  due  to  flow  separation.  Although  the  trend  in  Yp  did  not  exhibit 
such  a  loss,  it  was  clear  from  the  decrease  in  lift  that  the  turbine  does  indeed  suffer  a  loss  in  extracted  power. 

(9)  A  simplified  analytical  model  was  created  and  presented  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  numerical  results. 
The  model  does  indeed  show  that  Yp  need  not  vary  significantly,  provided  both  flow  deflection  and  drag 
decrease  simultaneously  as  flow  separation  occurs. 


Objectives  of  the  Present  Research 


The  overall  objective  of  the  continuing  research  has  been  to  study  the  effects  of  unsteady  forcing  on  the 
flow- field  environment  of  the  turbine  blade  computationally.  A  major  part  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  modify 
the  VBI2D  code  so  as  to  incorporate  coolant  mass  injection  (film  cooling)  from  the  interior  of  the  turbine  blade  in 
order  to  influence  boundary  layer  development  on  the  suction  side  of  the  turbine  blade.  This  has  added  a  new 
feature  to  the  code,  which  had  not  been  implemented  earlier.  The  mass  injection  component  could  also  be  used  to 
analyze  a  mechanism  for  thermal  protection  of  the  turbine  blade,  although  the  present  work  has  not  focussed  on  this 
aspect.  Rather,  steady  and  unsteady  blowing  have  been  used  to  study  the  influence  of  transpiration  on  suction  side 
boundary  layer  separation.  As  VBI3D  (the  three-dimensional  version  of  the  code)  is  developed  further  in  the  future, 
the  two-dimensional  mass  injection  may  be  extended  to  the  more  realistic  cases  of  film  cooling  from  an  array  of 
surface  holes,  although  the  3-D  extension  is  not  part  of  the  present  SREP  study. 
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The  specific  objectives  of  the  research  during  the  SREP  period  have  fallen  into  three  categories.  First,  of 
the  seven  Reynolds  number  runs  yielding  detailed  data  from  the  SFRP  period,  only  three  cases  (16.5K,  33K,  and 
660K)  had  been  scrutinized  at  an  intermediate  level  of  depth.  Within  the  data-base  that  had  been  established,  it  has 
been  of  interest  to  explore  the  transition  from  high  behavior  to  low  R^  behavior  more  fully,  and  to  supply  further 
runs  at  carefully  selected  intermediate  conditions.  Of  particular  interest,  and  of  practical  importance,  is  the  question 
of  possible  resonance  of  turbine  boundary  layer  flow  with  periodic  oscillations  generated  by  upstream  engine 
components.  A  tantalizing  indication  of  this  phenomenon  was  observed  earlier  in  the  computations  at  a  Reynolds 
number  of  33K.  In  the  present  study,  additional  runs  have  been  compiled  at  Reynolds  numbers  of  82.5K,  49.5K, 
and  24.75K.  From  these  cases,  and  from  information  gathered  from  other  published  research,  it  now  appears  that 
the  violent  oscillations  are  not  attributable  to  a  resonance  phenomenon  per  se,  but  rather  they  arise  as  the  turbine 
blade  enters  into  a  flow  regime  that  is  consistent  with  vortex  shedding  from  a  bluff-body. 

The  second  objective  of  the  research  deals  with  the  modification  of  VBI2D  to  include  mass  injection  from 
the  interior  of  the  turbine  blade.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  utilizing  the  existing  Langston  blade  geometry,  and 
by  creating  surface  blowing  at  a  prescribed  location.  Initially,  it  had  been  desired  to  create  an  interior  cavity 
meshing  that  would  merge  the  interior  flow  with  the  exterior  meshing  via  extensions  of  the  interpolation  schemes 
already  used  in  the  code  for  the  exterior  meshes.  However,  this  procedure  has  not  yet  been  implemented  owing  to 
time  constraints  imposed  as  a  result  of  delays  in  transmitting  an  operational  version  of  the  VBI2D  code  to  Florida 
Tech.  Nevertheless,  the  simpler  modeled  surface  transpiration  presented  herein  has  lead  to  computational  results 
that  shed  more  light  on  the  flow  separation  phenomenon.  As  noted  by  Abhari  [4],  the  mass  flow  rate  of  the  coolant 
is  influenced  by  fluctuations  of  pressure  in  the  external  flow,  which  may  cause  choking  and  unchoking  of  the 
injected  flow  if  the  pressure  differentials  are  large.  This  complication  is  circumvented  in  the  present  computations, 
since  a  velocity  distribution  is  prescribed  on  the  blade  surface.  The  effects  of  injection  can  be  investigated  by 
varying  the  mass  flow  rate,  the  injection  angle,  the  flow  distribution,  and  the  time  variation  of  the  injection.  In  this 
study,  different  cases  have  been  run  to  simulate  the  effects  of  periodic  coolant  flow  pulsations  as  well  as  steady 
injection  and  suction  on  the  suction  side  boundary  layer  of  the  turbine  blade.  Three  different  frequencies  of 
pulsation  have  been  investigated,  and  the  results  demonstrate  that  flow  separation  can  be  mitigated  through  this 
mechanism. 

The  third  objective  of  the  research  involves  continuation  of  the  development  of  a  simplified  analytical  model 
to  describe  the  effects  of  flow  separation  on  turbine  performance.  In  the  SFRP  report  by  Sepri  [1],  the  model  was 
first  presented  in  terms  of  parametric  variations  of  flow  deflection  angle  and  a  dimensionless  expression  for  drag. 
The  model  has  provided  valuable  insight  to  the  interpretation  of  pressure  loss  coefficient,  as  calculated  in  the  VBI2D 
cases.  Here,  a  more  complete  extension  of  this  model  has  been  recorded.  The  model  demonstrates  that  flow 
separation  can  indeed  cause  a  loss  in  turbine  power,  while  the  pressure  loss  coefficient  need  not  be  an  accurate 
indicator  of  this  loss  in  efficiency. 
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Background 


Recent  articles  contain  descriptions  of  both  experimental  and  computational  investigations  of  vane/blade 
flow-field  interactions,  Domey  et  al.  [5]  compare  the  development  of  a  computed  suction  side  boundary  layer  with 
experimental  results.  They  comment  that  unsteady  wakes  from  upstream  vanes  can  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
boimdary  layer  displacement  thickness  on  the  blades.  This  effect,  along  with  possible  flow  separation  in  the  low 
Reynolds  number  regime,  can  cause  a  loss  of  efficiency,  such  that  measured  low-pressure  turbine  efficiencies  at 
cruise  conditions  can  be  two  points  lower  [5]  than  those  at  take-off.  Three-dimensional  computations  of  coolant 
ejection  from  leading-edge  slots  and  shower-heads  have  recently  been  published,  among  which  are  those  of  Bohn  et 
al.  [6],  It  is  pointed  out  that  accurate  aerodynamic  results  depend  on  detailed  meshing  and  flow-field  confutations 
of  the  interior  plenum  and  passageways,  since  the  surface  exit  conditions  can  be  quite  complicated.  In  their 
investigation,  only  a  steady-state  flow  is  computed.  Among  their  conclusions  is  the  observation  that  the  passage 
vortex  can  have  a  strong  displacement  effect  on  the  coolant  flow  away  from  the  comer  region  towards  the  blade 
mid-span.  Another  recent  investigation  involving  turbine  blade  blowing  is  the  one  by  Brookfield  and  Waitz  [7]. 
Here,  a  reduced-scale  experiment  was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  turbomachinery  fan  noise  through  mild 
blowing  from  the  trailing  edge  of  a  turbine  blade.  The  blowing  reduces  the  wake  deficit,  which  impinges  on 
downstream  stator  components,  thereby  reducing  the  magnitude  of  acoustic  pulsations.  Thus,  these  articles  describe 
cases  of  flow  interactions  that  have  relevance  to  the  present  investigation,  in  which  the  coolant  injection  has  been 
imposed  mid-way  from  leading  edge  to  trailing  edge  on  the  suction  surface. 

Another  category  of  relevance  deals  with  oscillatory  disturbances  introduced  into  the  flow  around  a  turbine 
blade.  These  fall  into  three  categories:  (1)  periodic  excitation  by  either  flaps,  wires,  or  ribbons  within  the  boundary 
layer,  (2)  an  external  acoustic  excitation,  and  (3)  periodic  blowing  from  the  interior  of  the  turbine  blade.  Nishri  and 
Wygnanski  [  8]  have  introduced  periodic  excitations  by  placing  a  small  flaperon  upstream  of  a  highly  deflected  flap 
downstream  of  a  plate  boundary  layer.  Experiments  demonstrate  that  the  degree  of  separation  on  the  flap  can  be 
significantly  reduced  through  disturbances  from  the  flaperon.  This  effect  is  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  the  frequency 
of  excitation,  and  it  appears  to  be  most  effective  for  a  frequency  corresponding  to  that  of  displacement  of  flow  along 
the  length  of  the  body.  In  an  earlier  experiment,  Katz  et  al.  [9]  have  demonstrated  a  similar  delay  of  separation  on  a 
flap  in  which  the  excitation  was  introduced  by  an  oscillating  flap  placed  considerably  outside  of  the  boimdary  layer. 
Nishri  and  Wygnanski  also  make  the  observation  that  periodic  forcing  is  much  more  effective  than  steady  blowing 
for  the  purpose  of  boundary  layer  control.  This  observation  is  in  agreement  with  results  of  the  computations 
presented  herein.  In  an  earlier  work,  Bar-Sever  [10]  introduced  disturbances  by  oscillating  a  wire  within  a  boundary 
layer,  with  the  main  conclusion  that  flow  separation  over  an  airfoil  can  be  significantly  delayed  as  the  angle  of 
attack  is  increased.  In  the  subject  of  acoustic  excitation,  Zaman  et  al.  [11]  performed  wind  tunnel  experiments  in 
which  a  boundary  layer  over  an  airfoil  (chord  Reynolds  number  in  the  range  40K  -  140K)  was  influenced  by 
externally  generated  acoustic  signals  within  the  tunnel.  The  response  was  found  to  be  frequency  dependent,  with 
significant  improvement  in  delaying  separation  in  some  cases.  However,  it  has  become  apparent  that  acoustic 
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resonances  within  the  wind  tunnel  also  have  a  significant  influence  on  these  results.  An  earlier  work  by  Collins  and 
Zelenevitz  [12]  also  demonstrated  that  acoustic  signals  may  trip  a  laminar  boundary  layer  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
otherwise,  producing  a  turbulent  boundary  layer  that  tends  to  remain  attached.  In  all  of  these  techniques,  it  appears 
that  the  oscillating  transverse  velocity  component,  v',  near  the  surface,  increases  the  tendency  for  mixing  with  the 
external  stream,  thereby  acting  to  delay  separation. 

Experiments  dealing  with  oscillatory  blowing  from  interior  cavities  within  an  airfoil  configuration  have 
been  performed  by  Seifert  and  Pack  [13]  and  Seifert  et  al.  [14].  The  former  experiment  was  conducted  in  a 
pressurized,  cryogenic  wind  tunnel,  so  that  results  of  earlier  experiments  could  be  extended  to  a  higher  chord 
Reynolds  number  regime,  namely,  38  million.  In  accord  with  the  lower  Reynolds  number  results,  oscillations  that 
produced  one  to  three  vortices  over  the  controlled  surface  delayed  stall  when  the  blowing  was  introduced  near  the 
leading  edge  region  of  the  airfoil,  and  over  the  flap  surface  when  introduced  at  the  flap  shoulder.  It  is  remarkable 
that  oscillatory  blowing  with  essentially  no  net  mass  transfer  seems  to  be  considerably  more  effective  at  a  lower 
amplitude  of  mass  transfer  than  steady  blowing  at  a  larger  rate  of  mass  transfer.  Seifert  et  al.  [14],  in  an  earlier 
experiment,  introduced  oscillations  both  near  the  leading  edge  of  an  airfoil  and  oscillatory  blowing  from  a  chamber 
near  the  shoulder  of  a  deflected  flap.  The  overall  result  is  that  oscillatory  blowing  increases  lift  and  decreases  form 
drag  in  a  wide  range  of  Reynolds  numbers. 

During  the  SFRP  research  period,  computations  with  the  VBI2D  code  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  resonance 
might  possibly  occur  within  a  Reynolds  number  range  near  33K,  as  large  oscillations  in  lift  were  observed  for  the 
turbine  blade,  which  appeared  to  diminish  somewhat  at  lower  Reynolds  numbers.  In  the  present  investigation,  flows 
at  several  other  neighboring  Reynolds  numbers  have  been  computed  with  the  aim  of  seeking  out  the  possible 
resonance.  However,  it  has  become  apparent  that  these  lift  oscillations  may  be  attributed  to  vortex  shedding  from 
the  turbine  blade  itself,  which  acts  like  a  bluff-body  owing  to  its  large  camber  when  the  Reynolds  number  is  reduced 
below  a  critical  level.  In  two  articles  [15,16],  Griffin  reviews  the  nature  of  vortex  streets  generated  behind  bluff- 
bodies,  and  discusses  a  universal  similarity  rule  for  shedding  frequencies  based  on  characteristic  lengths  and 
velocities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  body.  From  the  VBI2D  computations,  it  is  consistent  that  the  lift  oscillations  fall  into 
the  frequency  range  of  a  bluff-body  with  an  effective  wake  width  displayed  by  the  cambered  airfoil. 

The  Vane-Blade  Interaction  (VBI)  code  has  been  developed  by  several  investigators  [2,3,17,18]  at  the 
Allison  Engine  Company  imder  contract  to  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  earlier  two-dimensional  version 
(VBI2D)  has  recently  been  extended  to  include  3-D  unsteady  computational  capability,  although  this  latter  version  is 
still  xmder  evaluation.  In  a  previous  study,  Rivir  et  al.  [19]  utilized  the  VBI2D  code  to  calculate  flow  fields  for 
Langston  [20,21]  turbine  blade  cascades  in  the  steady  state  mode  and  without  wake  effects  for  a  variety  of  Reynolds 
numbers  and  cascade  solidities.  The  code  incorporates  the  Baldwin-Lomax  [22]  two-layer  algebraic  turbulence 
model.  Among  other  results,  it  was  observed  that  the  Langston  cascade  (at  the  original  pitch  to  chord  spacing  of 
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0.93)  demonstrated  separation  at  Re=50K,  oscillating  transition  at  lOOK,  and  attached  flow  for  higher  Reynolds 
numbers. 

Experimental  investigations  of  flow  m  turbine  passages  have  recently  been  reported  by  Blair  [23],  Baughn 
et  al.  [24],  and  Murawski  et  al.  [25].  Blair  has  noted  the  several  regions  of  high  heat  transfer  produced  by  three- 
dimensional  flow  effects  within  the  rotor  passage,  and  has  measured  the  effects  of  wall  roughness  on  heat  transfer. 
Furthermore,  he  discusses  the  sensitivity  to  changes  in  Reynolds  number  and  inlet  flow  angle.  Baughn  et  al.  present 
comparisons  of  linear  cascade  experiments  performed  at  UC  Davis  and  the  USAF  Academy.  The  cascade 
geometries  are  similar  to  those  of  earlier  tests  performed  by  Langston  et  al.  [20]  and  Graziani  et  al.  [26]  in  linear 
cascades,  and  also  to  those  of  Dring  et  al.  [27]  and  Blair  et  al.  [28]  in  rotating  tests.  In  the  Reynolds  number  range 
of  67K  to  144K,  Baughn  et  al.  note  that  an  elevated  level  of  free-stream  turbulence  influences  the  flow  m 
augmenting  heat  transfer,  advancing  the  location  of  transition,  and  removing  observed  flow  striations  from  the  blade 
pressure  side  (presumably  caused  by  Gortler  vortices).  Furthermore,  at  the  lower  Reynolds  numbers,  evidence  is 
presented  of  boundary  layer  separation  on  the  blade  suction  side.  Murawski  et  al.  performed  experiments  in  the 
linear,  2-D  airfoil  cascade  at  AFIT  at  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  The  Reynolds  number  (based  on  exit 
velocity  and  suction  surface  length)  was  varied  in  the  range  of  50K  to  300K,  and  the  level  of  free-stream  turbulence 
(FST)  was  varied  in  the  range  of  1.1%  to  8.1  %.  Separation  on  the  suction  surface  was  observed  for  all  Reynolds 
numbers,  with  a  shrinkage  of  the  separation  zone  with  increasing  Reynolds  number  and  increasing  turbulence  level. 
Wake  surveys  with  a  hot  film  have  indicated  that  the  width  of  the  wake  decreases  with  an  increase  of  FST,  and  that 
it  also  decreases  slightly  with  increasing  Reynolds  number.  These  trends  are  demonstrated  to  correlate  well  with  the 
measured  decreases  in  pressure  loss  coefficient  as  Reynolds  number  is  increased.  Calculations  using  the  VBI2D 
code  also  indicate  this  trend  of  decreasing  loss  coefficient,  although  the  effect  of  elevated  FST  is  not  included  in  the 
calculations,  and  the  numerical  results  appear  to  underpredict  the  experimental  values  in  some  cases. 

Among  the  many  other  smdies  of  flow  in  turbine  blade  passages  are  those  of  Hodson  [29],  and  Zaccaria 
and  Lakshmmarayana  [30].  At  Cambridge  University,  Hodson  has  measured  velocities  and  surface  pressure 
distributions  by  means  of  instrumentation  fixed  to  the  rotor  system,  so  that  time-resolved  influences  of  stator  wake 
passages  could  be  directly  observed.  It  is  concluded  that  the  main  effects  of  unsteadiness  can  be  associated  with  the 
periodic  convection  of  the  wakes  through  the  blade  passage.  An  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  blade  surface  velocity 
fluctuations  is  offered,  although  it  is  also  stated  that  the  phase  variations  of  the  pressure  distributions  along  the  blade 
surfaces  are  not  understood.  At  the  Axial  Flow  Turbine  Research  Facility  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Zaccaria  and  Lakshminarayana  have  utilized  a  two-dimensional  LDV  system  to  measure  both  time-resolved  and 
cycle-averaged  wake  flow  properties  in  a  rotor  passage.  Among  other  observations,  it  is  noted  that  wake 
interactions  with  the  rotor  leading  edge  cause  considerable  downstream  influences  as  the  wake  introduces  significant 
swings  in  the  effective  angle  of  attack. 

Discussions  of  several  other  pertinent  references  have  been  included  in  the  earlier  report  by  Sepri  [1],  and 
these  will  not  be  repeated  herein. 
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RESEARCH  DESCRIPTION 


Computational  Methodology 

The  computer  code  used  for  the  present  study  has  been  developed  earlier  by  several  investigators 
[2,3,17,18]  at  the  Allison  Engine  Company  under  contract  to  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  version  that  is 
applied  to  this  continued  study  is  designated  VBI2D,  as  it  calculates  vane-blade  flow  interactions  in  a  two- 
dimensional  unsteady  manner,  utilizing  a  Reynolds-averaged  compressible  viscous  flow  model.  Specifics  of  the 
con:q)utational  methodology  and  operating  procedures  are  described  by  Rao  et  al.  [2,3].  Briefly,  an  0-grid  system 
surrounds  each  vane  or  blade  element,  and  the  0-grid  is  embedded  into  an  outer  H-gnd,  which  is  contoured  to 
conform  to  the  main  passages  between  the  elements  constituting  each  row  of  vanes  or  blades. 

The  overall  geometry  is  taken  to  be  that  of  an  axisymmetric  body  of  revolution,  along  which  the  fluid 
flows  tangent  to  stream-surfaces.  Specific  vane  and  blade  geometries  are  defined  through  further  transformations, 
while  the  flow  is  restricted  to  lie  within  the  stream-surfaces,  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  3-D  flow.  The 
vane  and  blade  grid  systems  may  be  stationary,  or  may  be  in  relative  rotation.  Interpolation  procedures  are  used  to 
transfer  data  between  the  overlapping  O-  and  H-  grids,  as  well  as  the  overlapping  vane  and  blade  H-grids.  The 
numerical  method  utilizes  a  five-stage  Runge-Kutta  scheme  with  implicit  residual  smoothing.  Turbulence  is 
modeled  with  the  Baldwin-Lomax  [22]  two-layer  algebraic  eddy  viscosity  model.  The  computational  procedure  has 
consisted  of  an  initial  run  in  the  steady  state  mode  to  set  up  an  approximate  flow  condition  (typically  2000  iterations 
were  used),  followed  by  runs  in  imsteady  mode  to  set  up  the  time  dependent  flow.  The  unsteady  runs  have  been 
performed  in  sections  of  40,140  iterations,  each  of  which  comprises  a  complete  cylinder  passage  cycle.  During  this 
time  period,  output  has  been  generated  at  ten  equal  time  intervals  for  each  R^  case,  in  order  to  resolve  flow 
variations  within  each  cycle.  At  the  end  of  each  cycle,  a  RESTART  file  is  written,  which  provides  input  for  the  next 
cycle,  so  that  a  continuous  time  evolution  can  be  obtained  without  starting  from  the  beginning  each  time. 

Code  Modifications 

A  section  of  the  turbine  blade  surface  was  chosen  to  be  the  source  of  transpiration  from  the  blade  interior. 
Initially,  it  had  been  desired  to  model  a  complete  interior  cavity  with  a  passage  to  the  blade  surface.  However, 
owing  to  time  considerations,  it  has  been  expedient  to  take  the  simpler  route  of  prescribing  a  surface  boundary 
condition  for  the  velocity  field  that  would  simulate  a  flow  from  the  interior.  Although  this  approach  does  not  model 
an  accurate  entry  condition,  it  does  introduce  an  unsteady  perturbation  to  the  exterior  flow  that  can  be  controlled  in 
frequency,  amplitude,  and  direction.  The  slot  location  on  the  blade  surface  was  chosen  to  be  approximately  at  mid¬ 
chord  and  of  a  length  that  is  approximately  15%  of  the  chord  (21  <  I  <  30) .  The  location  of  the  transpiration  may 
be  observed  in  Fig.  20.  The  injection  velocity  profile  was  modeled  to  have  a  sine-squared  distribution  in  space,  so 
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as  to  vanish  at  the  edges  of  the  slot,  producing  a  boundary  layer  type  effect  for  the  flow  from  the  interior.  The  flow 
direction  with  respect  to  the  local  surface  could  be  altered,  and  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the  transpiration 
could  also  be  prescribed.  The  corrputational  grid  used  for  both  the  SFRP  and  SREP  studies  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Computational  Cases 

During  both  research  periods,  the  geometry  has  consisted  of  an  upstream  row  of  circular  cylinders  (R  =  0.1 
in)  and  a  downstream  row  of  Langston  turbine  blades  (axial  chord  4.0  in).  The  solidity  (ratio  of  pitch  to  axial  chord) 
was  chosen  to  be  1.075  to  conform  with  a  recent  experiment  [24]  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Each  spatial  period  has 
consisted  of  two  cylinders  upstream  of  three  turbine  blades,  as  may  be  deduced  from  Fig.  1.  In  all  cases,  the  blade 
row  was  held  stationary,  while  the  upstream  cylinders  were  set  in  motion,  in  order  to  produce  the  passage  of  wakes. 
The  upstream  flow  incidence,  with  respect  to  the  horizontal,  was  chosen  to  be  45°,  close  to  the  conditions  of 
previous  experiments.  The  axial  and  circumferential  inlet  Mach  number  components  were  taken  to  be  0.2, 
producing  a  total  Mach  number  of  0.2828.  The  circumferential  Mach  number  of  the  cylinders  was  taken  to  be  0.1, 
while  for  the  last  series  of  the  SFRP  period  it  was  set  at  -0.1.  The  upstream  stagnation  temperature  was  specified  to 
be  520  °R.  In  order  to  simulate  the  change  in  Reynolds  number  that  occurs  with  increasing  altitude,  the  upstream 
total  pressure  was  varied  in  several  increments  from  a  maximum  of  14.7  psia  to  a  minimum  of  0.3675  psia.  The 
corresponding  change  in  density  results  in  a  variation  of  axial  chord  R^  from  660K  to  16.5K.  During  the  SFRP 
period,  computed  output  was  extracted  at  twenty  time  intervals  during  one  passage  cycle  of  cylinder  motion  for 
seven  Reynolds  number  cases  (16.5K,  33K,  66K,  99K,  132K,  264K,  660K),  and  these  were  assigned  case  numbers 
as  indicated  in  Table  1  of  Reference  1.  The  VBI2D  code  has  indicated  40,140  iterations  to  comprise  one  cycle  in  the 
present  configuration. 

During  the  SREP  period,  additional  cases  were  run  at  Reynolds  numbers  of  24.75K,  49.5K,  and  82. 5K,  as 
these  were  judged  to  provide  fiirther  information  at  intermediate  conditions  that  might  demonstrate  resonance 
instabilities  triggered  by  upstream  vortex  shedding,  and  also  to  help  determine  the  onset  condition  for  severe  flow 
separation  on  the  turbine  blade.  Time  evolutions  for  these  three  cases  have  been  carried  out  for  several  cycles  in 
order  to  assess  the  degree  of  cyclic  repeatability  and  also  to  provide  detailed  evidence  of  flow  differences  due  to 
changes  in  Re-  The  case  of  R«  =  49.5K  has  appeared  to  provide  a  condition  that  is  close  to  the  boundary  that  divides 
separated  from  unseparated  flows  on  the  turbine  blade.  This  case  has  been  used  for  more  extensive  study,  by 
continuing  the  computations  after  an  Iteration  Number  of  240,840  with  computations  of  altered  boundary 
conditions  in  order  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  surface  transpiration  on  the  flow. 


SIMPLIFIED  ANALYTICAL  MODEL 


Basic  Formulation 

A  simplified  analytical  model  of  flow  through  a  turbine  stage  had  been  initiated  during  the  SFRP  period  by 
the  author.  Here,  that  modeling  effort  is  continued,  and  additional  physical  insight  is  offered  to  aid  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  numerical  results  obtained  fi:om  the  VBI2D  computations.  In  particular,  total  pressure 
generation  and  its  connection  to  entropy  is  discussed.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  following  idealized  model  of 
steady  2-D  flow  across  a  turbine  stage.  The  model  is  derived  from  considerations  presented  by  Hawthorne  [31]  and 
private  communications  with  Dr.  Robert  Gray  [32]. 

Steady  flow  across  an  axisymmetric  stator/rotor  stage  may  be  represented  by  the  usual  equations  of  mass 
conservation,  momentum,  energy,  and  fluid  properties.  Here,  the  geometry  is  taken  to  have  the  possibility  of 
stream-surface  flaring,  as  represented  by  the  inlet  radial  thickness,  bi,  and  the  exit  radial  thickness,  b2.  The  vanes 
and  blades  may  either  be  stationary  or  in  rotation,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  inlet  and  exit  flows  are  circumferentially 
imiform  and  steady  in  an  averaged  sense.  It  is  assumed  that  radial  flow  components  are  negligible.  In  a  volume- 
averaged  sense,  in  a  stationary  coordinate  frame,  the  basic  equations  may  be  listed  as  follows  in  the  commonly  used 
notation  for  an  arbitrary  segment  of  the  stage. 


p,ViAicos(P|)  -  P2V2A2Cos(P2)  =ih,  (1) 

m[V2sin(P2)-V,sin(p,)]  =-F,  (2) 

m[V2Cos(P2)-V,cos(p,)]  =  p,A,-P2A2  +  F„  (3) 

m  Cp(T2-Ti)  +  ^(vi-vf)  =  Q-W,  (4) 

p-pRT.  (5) 


Here,  the  cross-sectional  area,  A,  may  vary  with  stream-surface  height,  denoted  by  b.  Fy  and  Fx  represent  net  forces 
acting  on  the  fluid  in  vertical  and  horizontal  directions,  respectively,  as  exerted  by  vanes  and  blades  within  the 
volume.  The  angle,  P,  represents  the  local  flow  angle  relative  to  the  axial  direction,  and  it  is  taken  to  be  positive  in 
the  downward  direction  relative  to  the  horizontal.  It  is  assumed  that  hub  and  end-wall  effects  are  not  included.  The 

rotational  rate  of  the  turbine  blades  is  represented  by:  Q  =Qe^ .  Accordingly,  turbine  power  extracted  from  the 
flow  is  given  by;  W  =  Q  RF^ ,  and  a  possible  heat  transfer  rate  into  the  flow  is  represented  by  Q  . 
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For  any  stage,  the  basic  equations  may  be  transformed  into  a  frame  moving  with  the  rotating  system 
according  to  the  usual  vector  decomposition,  as  follows: 

V  cos  (p) = U  cos  (a)  (6) 

Vsin(p)=  Usin(a)  +  QR  (7) 

With  appropriate  subscripts,  these  equations  may  be  applied  at  either  the  inlet  or  the  exit.  Here,  U  and  a  represent 
the  flow  speed  and  relative  flow  angle  as  seen  in  the  rotating  frame.  Upon  squaring  these  expressions,  combining  at 
each  station,  and  subtracting  the  totals  at  the  two  stations,  one  obtains: 

u?  -Uj  =  V,^  -2QR[V,sm(p,)-V2sin(P2)],  (8) 

which  may  be  combined  with  Eq.  (2)  to  yield  the  following: 

RF 

,  (9) 

m 

Further  substitution  into  Eq.  (4)  results  in  the  energy  equation  as  viewed  in  the  rotor  frame: 

lii  Cp(T2-T,)  +  ^(u^U?)  =  Q-  (10) 

The  benefit  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  turbine  power  term  disappears  in  the  rotor  frame,  in  accord  with  the  fact  that 
the  blades  are  stationary  in  this  frame. 

One  may  continue  with  this  procedure  to  obtain  an  explicit  parametric  solution  for  the  flow  properties  in  the  rotor 
frame.  Substitution  of  Eq.  (6)  into  Eq.  (1)  leads  to  the  conservation  of  mass  statement  in  the  rotor  frame  of  reference 
as  follows: 

PiUiAjCOs(ai)  =  p2U2A2C0s(a2)  =  m.  (11) 

The  stream- wise  momentum  equation  transforms  to: 

m[U2  cos(a2)-Ui  cos(aj)]=P|Ai  -P2A2  +  •  (12) 
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Division  by  muj  in  Eq.  (12)  leads  to  the  dimensionless  representation: 


Ucos(a2) 


cos  (a,)  = 


1 

yMf  cos(aj) 


Tcos(ai) 

Ucos(a2) 


(13) 


Here,  the  following  notation  has  been  introduced: 


U  = 


£2 

U, 


^  c  ’ 


Mf  =- 


U 


yRTi 


-  T, 

T  =  -^ 


d  =  — 


PlUfA, 


Similarly,  the  energy  equation  may  be  expressed  in  dimensionless  form,  as  follows: 


T  =  l  +  q  +  -^^: — where:  q  =  — ^ — 
2  V  y  riiC  T, 


(14) 


Combination  of  Eqs.  (13)  and  (14)  leads  to  a  single  quadratic  equation  for  the  velocity  ratio  across  the  turbine  stage: 


AU"-BU+C=0 


(15) 


where:  A  =  yM?cos'(a2)-^Mf  ;  B  =  -^^^m  +  yM?cos(a2)rcos(a,)-d1  ;  C  =  1  +  ^M?- 

2  cos(ai)  V  /L  V  /  j  2  ‘ 


The  explicit  relation  for  velocity  ratio  is  then: 


U  - 


_  B-(B^-4AC)" 


u, 


2A 


(16) 


Here,  d  and  q  represent  dimensionless  drag  and  heating  applied  to  the  stage,  respectively.  Therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mean  flow  across  the  turbine  stage  depends  on  blade  geometry  (which  influences  flow  deflection),  drag  (d), 
and  heating  (q),  in  addition  to  y  and  Mi.  Other  flow  properties  may  be  explicitly  obtained  from  the  above 
representation  in  combination  with  the  earlier  equations,  with  the  following  results: 


-  cos  (a.) 

P  = - 7—^ 

cos(a2  j 


(ua)"  , 


(17) 
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T  =  l  +  q  +  l^Mf(l-U^)  , 


p  =  pT 


7  U2  2 

Ul  = — ^  =  M?^  , 


S  =  ^n(p)-Y^n(p) ,  where:  S  =  (S2-S,)/Cv.  (21) 

It  is  perhaps  more  convenient  to  express  the  parametric  solution  in  the  stationary  frame,  since  this  corresponds  to 
viewing  a  test  engine  for  which  the  rotor  speed  can  be  varied.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  interest  to  obtain  an  expression 
for  the  turbine  power  extracted  in  the  process.  Given  inlet  conditions  for  the  turbine  stage,  (3,  and  V, ,  Eqs.  (6)  and 


(7)  lead  to  the  following  relations: 


U,  =  V,  (1  -  IV,  sin^  (P, )  +  V/  sin^  (P,  )f 


tan(a,)  =  tan(P,)[l-V,]  , 


where  : 


V,sin(p,) 


Here,  \  represents  the  ratio  of  turbine  rotational  speed  to  the  vertical  speed  of  the  incoming  flow.  For  a  parametric 
variation  of  a 2  and  d,  Eq.(16)  provides  a  solution  for  U  ,  from  which  flow  properties  in  the  stationary  frame  are 


obtained  by  the  following  relations: 


/  s  /  X  V  cos  (a.)  , 

„(|3,)  =  ta„(a.)  + . 


V,  :qCOs(«2)cos(P,)  ^ 
V,  cos(a,)  cos(P2) 
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Cl=2Xcos(Pi)  sin(pj)- Vsin(P2) 


(26) 


Here, 


co  =  2VrSin(Pj)  sin(Pj)-- Vsin(p2)  . 


(27) 


pitch 

chord 


=  solidity 


W 

CO  = - 

imV. 

2 


The  last  of  these  terms,  namely  co,  represents  the  ratio  of  extracted  turbine  power  to  incoming  kinetic  energy  flux. 
The  pressure  loss  coefficient  is  expressed  as  follows  as  viewed  in  the  stationary  frame  of  reference: 


where, 


Y  =  ^ 


l  +  ^Mv' 
2 


y 

Y-l 


i+:^M 


y-i 


P  -P 


1+^M 


y-l 


(28) 


It  is  noted  that  the  static  pressure  ratio  is  frame  independent,  whereas  the  Mach  numbers  depend  on  which  frame  of 
reference  is  utilized.  Therefore,  the  pressure  loss  coefficient  expressed  in  a  stationary  frame  varies  with  the 
rotational  speed  of  the  rotor.  Typical  numerical  cases  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 
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Analytical  Results 


The  purpose  of  providing  numerical  results  based  on  the  simplified  analytical  model  is  to  present  guidelines 
to  help  interpret  the  output  from  VBI2D.  In  particular,  during  the  SFRP  research  period,  it  was  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  total  pressure  loss  coefficient  did  not  exhibit  a  large  increase  upon  flow  separation  at  low  Reynolds 
numbers,  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  this  section,  the  model  provides  interpretations  for:  (1)  total  pressure  and 
entropy,  (2)  lift  coefficient  and  turbine  power,  (3)  temperature  and  velocity,  and  (4)  static  pressure  and  density. 

A  series  of  computations  has  been  performed  in  both  stationary  and  rotating  frames,  in  order  to  simulate  a 
turbine  stage  operating  at  various  speeds  of  rotation.  The  inlet  conditions  to  the  stage  have  been  kept  fixed  at:  Mv|  ~ 
0.3,  Pi  =  45  deg.,  in  order  to  be  representative  of  the  VBI2D  computations.  Relative  rates  of  rotation  have  been 
chosen  to  be:  V,  =  0.0,  0.1,  and  0.5,  in  order  to  simulate  several  conditions  of  turbine  power.  Conditions  of  flow 
separation,  total  drag,  and  surface  heating  are  simulated  by  parametric  variations  of  02  (exit  flow  angle  in  the 
rotating  frame),  d  (dimensionless  drag),  and  q  (dimensionless  heat  input). 


Figures  2a  and  2b:  Yp  Surface  and  Contours  of  Constant  Yp. 

The  total  pressure  loss  coefficient,  Yp  (as  computed  from  Eq.  (28)),  is  shown  in  Figs.  2a  and  2b  for  the 
case:  V,  =  0.5  and  q  =  0.0.  The  first  figure  represents  Yp(a2,d)  as  a  curved  surface  depending  on  the  exit  angle  and 
the  degree  of  drag  imposed  on  the  flow  by  the  blades,  whereas  the  second  figure  represents  the  same  case  as  a 
contour  plot,  displaying  curves  of  constant  Yp.  Of  particular  note  is  the  curve  Yp  =  0  (represented  by  the  black- 
white  interface),  which  separates  the  regions  of  positive  and  negative  Yp.  Generally,  as  ct2  corresponds  to  a  smaller 
flow  deflection,  the  value  of  Yp  increases,  and  this  is  consistent  with  a  flow  undergoing  separation  on  the  blade 
suction  side.  Similarly,  as  the  blade  drag  increases,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  loss  coefficient.  However,  owing  to 
the  large  curvature  of  the  turbine  blade,  it  is  reasonable  that  a  separating  flow  will  correlate  with  a  decrease  in  blade 
drag,  since  the  pressure  differential  suffers  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  directions  in  this  case.  As  a  consequence. 
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Yp  may  remain  substantially  unchanged  in  value  as  the  flow  transitions  from  an  unseparated  to  a  separated 
condition.  This  may  be  seen  as  a  curve  of  constant  Yp  in  Fig.  2b.  A  similar  plot  of  Yp  for  the  case  =  0  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  Yp  =  0  ciuwe  is  relatively  unchanged  in  location,  although  the  rest  of  the  Yp  values 
differ  from  those  on  Fig.  2b. 


Figure  3:  Yp  for  a  Stationary  Turbine 


Figures  4a  and  4b:  Contours  of  Constant  Entropy  Increase 

Corresponding  plots  for  the  change  in  entropy  from  inlet  to  exit  are  shown  in  Figs.  4a  and  4b.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  curves  for  constant  entropy  and  constant  Yp  are  quite  similar  to  each  other,  although  not 

identical.  The  curves  corresponding  to  the  cases  of  S  =  0  (refer  to  Eq.  (21))  provide  boundaries  for  flow  conditions 
that  are  in  accord  with  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  for  cases  of  no  heating.  Although  it  is  possible  for 
entropy  to 
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decrease  locally  for  a  fluid  element  (especially  in  an  unsteady  context),  a  global  increase  would  be  in  violation  of 
this  principle.  Now,  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  a  result  from  the  SFRP  period  [1],  which  is  also  presented  in  Fig.  28 
herein.  During  one  passage  cycle  of  cylinders,  the  variation  in  Yp  is  plotted  for  a  case  of  severely  separating  flow  at 
Rt  =  33K.  The  oscillations  in  Yp  presumably  correspond  to  flow  separation  and  vortex  shedding  from  the  turbine 
blade  itself,  as  correlated  with  the  lift  oscillations  shown  in  Reference  1.  It  is  remarkable  that  values  of  Yp  become 
negative  occasionally,  although  the  overall  averaged  value  remains  significantly  positive.  These  local  negative 
excursions  for  Yp  are  likely  to  correspond  to  local  decreases  in  entropy  in  the  flow,  although  the  overall  result 
remains  a  net  increase  in  entropy.  One  would  expect  the  physically  probable  flow  excursions  to  lie  in  the  positive 

regions  of  S  .  Another  interesting  effect  involving  entropy  may  be  observed  by  comparing  Figs.  4a  and  4b.  It  is 
seen  that  as  the  rotor  speed  is  increased  (  =  0.0,  0.5  ),  the  S  =  0  curve  shifts  towards  smaller  magnitudes  of  02, 

whereas  there  is  a  much  smaller  shift  in  the  corresponding  Yp  curve.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  turbine 
stage  operates  at  a  higher  total  pressure  loss  as  the  rotor  speed  is  increased  in  this  range.  Such  an  observation  is  in 
accord  with  the  notion  that  the  turbine  extracts  energy  from  the  flow.  Although  figures  are  not  presented  herein,  the 
model  also  shows  that  entropy  levels  are  increased  with  heat  addition,  and  decreased  with  heat  extraction  from  the 
flow,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  thermodynamic  considerations. 


Lift  Coefficient  (  Vr  =  0.5;  q  =  0  ) 


Turbine  Power  Ratio  ( Vr  =  0.5;  q  =  0  ) 
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Figures  5a  and  5b:  Lift  Coefficient  on  Turbine  Blades  and  Turbine  Power  Ratio. 

New  plots  concerning  lift  coefficient  and  power  extraction  are  shown  in  Figs.  5a  and  5b.  These 
computations  correspond  to  Eqs.  26  and  27,  respectively.  Since  these  two  functions  are  seen  to  be  proportional  to 
each  other,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  figures  display  similarity  for  a  fixed  rotor  speed.  However,  the  trends  are 

somewhat  opposite  to  those  of  Yp  and  S  .  Here,  Cl  increases  as  drag  increases  and  it  also  increases  with  increasing 
flow  deflection.  In  comparison  with  the  Yp  graphs,  it  is  seen  that  as  the  flow  separates  (decreasing  both  02  and  d), 
the  values  of  Yp  may  remain  nearly  constant,  but  that  power  extracted  by  the  turbine  decreases  rapidly,  signifying  a 
large  loss  of  turbine  efficiency.  Clearly,  this  is  associated  with  the  loss  in  lift  suffered  by  blades  undergoing  flow 
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separation.  These  results  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  Yp  as  a  measure  of  turbine  efficiency  may  not  be 
reliable  in  some  circumstances. 


Figures  6a  and  6b:  Static  Pressure  Ratios  for  Turbines  in  Motion  and  Stationary. 


In  contrast  to  the  plots  of  stagnation  pressure,  it  is  seen  in  Figs.  6a  and  6b  that  the  static  pressure  variation 
across  the  turbine  stage  depends  primarily  on  drag,  and  that  it  is  relatively  insensitive  to  flow  deflection.  The 
temperature  behaviors  shown  in  Figs.  7a  and  7b  indicate  isotherms  that  are  relatively  aligned  with  curves  of  constant 
lift. 


Figures  7a  and  7b:  Static  Temperature  Ratios  for  Turbines  in  Motion  and  Stationary, 


Curves  of  constant  density  ratio  (shown  in  Figs.  8a  and  8b  )  are  seen  to  be  intermediate  to  those  of  static 
pressure  and  temperature.  The  plot  corresponding  to  velocity  ratio  across  the  turbine  stage  (Fig.  9)  contains  a  curve 


of  V  =1,  which  divides  the  possible  flow  regimes  into  regions  of  relative  deceleration  and  acceleration.  Evidently, 
for  cases  of  high  drag  and  low  flow  deflection,  the  flow  can  decelerate  while  undergoing  a  decrease  in  density. 
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Figures  8a  and  8b:  Density  Ratios  for  Turbines  in  Motion  and  Stationary. 
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Figure  9:  Velocity  Ratio  in  Stationary  Frame  of  Reference. 
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COMPUTATIONAL  RESULTS 


Flow  Description 

In  the  report  by  Sepri  [1]  for  the  SFRP  research  period,  typical  velocity  flow-field  figures  were  presented 
for  high  (660K)  and  low  (16.5K)  Reynolds  numbers  as  computed  using  VBI2D  (cases  713  and  113  in  Table  1). 
These  cases  represented  the  extreme  conditions  for  Reynolds  number  considered  at  that  time,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  suction  side  boundary  layer  remains  largely  attached  for  the  high  lU  case,  while  it  separates  approximately 
midway  along  the  axial  chord  for  the  other  case.  During  the  SREP  period,  it  has  been  of  interest  to  refine  the 
Reynolds  number  range  at  which  significant  flow  separation  commences.  Earlier  computations  had  indicated  that 
the  flow  remains  largely  attached  at  R*  =  66K,  while  a  strong  oscillation  occurs  at  R*  =  33K.  .  Here,  the  flow-field 
at  Rj  =  82. 5K  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  case  is  representative  of  the  higher  Reynolds  number 
regime.  The  wake  of  the  cylinder  has  just  passed  the  nose-tip  of  the  turbine  blade 
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Representative  skin  friction  distributions  are  shown  for  Cases  713  and  113  in  Figs,  12a  and  12b  (note  the 
different  scales  used  for  increased  clarity).  In  the  present  convention,  reverse  flow  on  the  suction  side  is  indicated 
by  positive  values  of  skin  friction,  while  for  stream- wise  flow  it  is  indicated  by  negative  values.  These  indications 
are  reversed  in  sign  on  the  pressure  side.  Some  of  the  oscillations  occurring  on  the  suction  side  are  perhaps 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  cylinder  induced  vortices,  while  the  aft  flow  reversals  at  low  (Case  113)  are 
connected  with  separations  originating  from  the  turbine  blade  itself. 


Figures  12a  and  12b:  Turbine  Blade  Skin  Friction  Profiles  for  Rg  =  660K  and  16.5K 


The  locations  of  transition  to  turbulence,  as  set  by  the  Baldwin-Lomax  model,  may  be  observed  in  Fig.  4  of 
Reference  1 ,  in  which  the  turbulent  coefficient  of  viscosity  is  plotted  at  one  grid  point  away  from  the  surface  along 
the  periphery  of  the  turbine  blade.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  model  is  triggered  at  two  isolated  locations  near 
the  leading  edge  of  the  blade  and  briefly  along  the  aft  pressure  side.  The  low  R^  cases  remain  totally  laminar, 
whereas  for  Case  713,  the  main  transition  occurs  at  two  locations  on  the  suction  side  near  mid-chord.  For  the 
present  computations  at  R«  =  49.5K,  it  is  presumed  that  the  separation  occurring  in  Fig.  1 1  is  a  laminar  one.  A 
further  illustration  of  flow  separation  on  the  suction  side  boundary  layer  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  velocity 
vector  plots  demonstrate  the  onset  of  flow  reversal  near  the  surface. 
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Figure  13:  Velocity  Profiles  over  Turbine  Blade  Showing  Flow  Separation. 
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Lift  Histories 


Some  appreciation  for  the  unsteady  patterns  that  develop  in  the  flow  may  be  observed  in  the  lift  histories 
that  are  computed  by  VBI2D.  Initial  lift  histories  for  Reynolds  number  cases  of  24.75K,  49.5K,  and  82.5K  are 
shown  in  Figs.  14,  15,  and  16,  respectively,  for  the  case  of  an  impermeable  surface.  Lift  on  the  cylinder  is  shown  in 
the  lighter  shade,  while  lift  on  the  turbine  blade  is  shown  as  the  darker  line.  Here,  it  is  seen  that  after  a  transient 
period  the  lift  histories  become  periodic  on  the  whole. 


Figure  14:  Lift  History  for  =  24. 75K  for  Five  Cycles. 


Figure  15:  Lift  History  for  R,  =  49.5Kfor  Five  Cycles. 
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Figure  16:  Lift  History  for  -  82.5K  for  Five  Cycles. 


One  passage  cycle  of  adjacent  cylinder  wakes  with  respect  to  the  turbine  blade  configuration  is  computed 
in  40,140  iterations  in  time,  and  ten  complete  flow-field  solutions  are  written  for  possible  evaluation  within  each 
cycle.  After  a  cyclic  condition  is  achieved,  the  blade  experiences  a  diminished  lift  during  each  cycle  when  the 
cylinder  wake  passes  the  nose-tip  region  of  the  blade,  as  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  Fig.  16.  Smaller  scale 
oscillations  in  blade  lift  are  observed  in  Fig.  16,  which  are  of  nearly  the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  vortices  shed 
from  the  upstream  cylinder.  The  slight  shift  in  frequency  might  be  attributed  to  the  relative  acceleration  of  the  flow 
through  the  passageway  between  neighboring  blades.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  envelope  of  cylinder  lift 
oscillations  exhibits  an  imdulation  that  has  a  ratio  of  3-to-2  as  compared  with  the  lift  cycle  fi:equency  of  the  turbine 
blades.  Evidently,  the  downstream  passage  of  turbine  blades  has  an  upstream  influence  on  the  cylinder  wakes,  as 
should  be  the  case  for  the  subsonic  flow  considered  herein. 

In  Figs.  14  and  15,  the  lift  oscillations  are  seen  to  be  of  a  much  larger  amplitude  than  those  in  Fig.  16,  and 
they  are  at  a  significantly  lower  frequency.  In  these  two  cases,  the  flow  is  no  longer  attached,  and  vortex  shedding 
characteristic  of  bluff-bodies  [15]  accompanies  the  unsteady  flow  separations  from  the  suction  surface.  The 
decreased  frequency  of  the  shedding  is  consistent  with  the  larger  wake  diameter  of  the  blade  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  cylinder,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  value  for  the  Strouhal  number  [15].  Further  evidence  is  not  presented  here 
for  other  Reynolds  number  cases,  because  these  are  quite  similar  to  Fig.  16  for  higher  Reynolds  numbers  and  to  Fig. 
14  for  lower  Reynolds  numbers.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Fig.  15  are  seen  both  high  and  low  frequency  oscillations, 
as  the  R«  =  49.5K  case  appears  to  represent  elements  of  both  high  and  low  R^  flows.  The  next  sections  deal  with 
modifications  to  the  flow  for  cases  of  surface  transpiration,  both  steady  and  unsteady. 
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Steady  Transpiration 


The  flow  condition  existing  at  Iteration  Number  240,840  (after  five  cycles)  was  utilized  as  the  beginning 
condition  for  several  subsequent  computations  in  order  to  obtain  a  comparison  for  flow  modifications  caused  by 
surface  transpiration  effects.  The  first  of  these  cases  involve  steady  transpiration,  for  which  both  blowing  and 
suction  were  computed.  As  a  baseline,  the  case  of  no  transpiration  is  shown  in  Fig.  17  for  a  continuation  of  three 
cycles. 


Re  =  49. 5K ;  No  Transpiration 


Iteration  Number 


Figure  1 7:  Lift  History  for  Rg  =  49. 5K  with  No  Transpiration  for  Three  Cycles. 
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It  is  interesting  in  Fig.  17  that  the  effect  of  flow  separation  (as  indicated  by  the  degree  of  lift  loss)  appears 
to  diminish  with  increasing  time.  In  fact,  since  this  case  represents  a  boundary  between  high  and  low  Reynolds 
number  regimes,  the  flow  disturbances  may  be  vanishing  slowly,  with  the  consequence  that  an  unseparated  flow 
condition  may  be  the  long-term  asymptote.  A  continuation  of  the  lift  history  is  shown  in  Fig.  18  for  the  case  of 
steady  surface  blowing.  As  might  be  expected  for  the  case  of  steady  blowing,  the  lift  history  is  consistent  with 
continued  bluff-body  separation,  perhaps  with  even  an  unfavorable  decrease  in  the  blade  lift.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
start  of  transpiration  introduces  a  flow  transient  that  lasts  for  approximately  one  passage  cycle,  beyond  which  the 
flow  approaches  a  new  cyclic  pattern.  For  the  case  of  surface  suction  shown  in  Fig.  19,  after  the  transient  period,  it 
appears  that  the  flow  approaches  an  attached  condition.  Although  a  suction  mechanism  is  not  desirable  in  a  practical 
application  owing  to  blade  heating  consequences,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  the  effect  on  flow  separation  as  a 
limiting  case  of  the  computations.  The  same  time  period  for  computations  is  shown  in  Fig.  17  for  the  case  of  an 
impermeable  blade  surface.  This  figure  represents  the  reference  condition  of  a  no-slip  and  no  transpiration  case  for 
comparison  with  the  cases  involving  transpiration. 


Re  =  49.5K  ;  Steady  Surface  Suction 


Figure  19:  Lift  History  for  Re=  49.5Kfor  Steady  Surface  Suction  for  Three  Cycles. 
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Oscillatory  Transpiration 


Motivated  by  the  experimental  evidence  given  in  References  8-13  supporting  the  beneficial  effects  of 
introducing  periodic  flow  disturbances,  three  cases  of  oscillatory  transpiration  have  been  computed.  These 
correspond  to  frequencies  that  are  high,  medium,  and  low  compared  to  the  shedding  frequency  of  vortices  from  the 
upstream  cylinders.  These  frequencies  were  also  chosen  in  order  to  investigate  whether  a  resonance  with  cylinder 
vortices  could  be  detected  in  the  downstream  flow. 


Figure  20:  Contours  of  Constant  Static  Pressure  for  —  49, 5K  and  High  Frequency  Transpiration 

In  Fig.  20  are  shown  isobars  for  a  case  of  high  frequency  surface  transpiration,  and  these  serve  to  illustrate 
two  aspects:  (1)  the  concentric  rings  of  static  pressure  indicate  the  location  and  extent  chosen  for  the  surface 
transpiration,  and  (2)  in  this  subsonic  flow  the  high  frequency  disturbance  emanates  in  the  manner  of  a  sound  wave 
from  the  surface.  The  nominal  case  of  oscillatory  transpiration  with  frequency  similar  to  that  of  the  upstream  vortex 
shedding  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  It  is  evident  that  the  lift  characteristics  of  the  blade  have  been  somewhat  inproved 
over  the  case  of  no  transpiration  shown  in  Fig.  17.  As  mentioned  by  Bar-Sever  [10],  it  is  possible  that  the  excitation 
of  vertical  velocity  components  in  the  boundary  layer  cause  increased  mixing  similar  to  that  of  a  transitioning  flow, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  flow  attached  to  the  surface.  Here,  the  surface  perturbation  is  seen  as  a  supplementary 
oscillation  superimposed  on  the  larger  scale  lift  cycle.  The  frequency  is  seen  to  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
cylinder  vortices. 
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Medium  Frequency  Transpiration 


Figure  21:  Lift  History  for  =  49.5K  with  Medium  Frequency  Transpiration. 

In  Fig.  22  is  shown  the  case  of  a  high  frequency  pulsation  (two-and-one-half  times  the  nominal  frequency ), 
and  the  overall  effect  is  that  the  boundary  layer  remains  separated.  In  this  case,  the  bluff-body  vortex  shedding 
continues  as  the  frequency  of  pulsed  transpiration  is  too  high  to  influence  the  larger  scale  motions. 


High  Frequency  Transpiration 
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Figure  22:  Lift  History  for  =  49. 5K  with  High  Frequency  Transpiration. 
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In  Fig.  23  is  shown  the  case  of  a  low  frequency  pulsation  (one-fourth  of  the  nominal  frequency),  and  the 
effect  is  a  favorable  one  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  separation.  The  pulsation  of  transpiration  is  approximately 
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(arbitrary  units) 


of  the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  bluff-body  separation.  It  is  concluded  that  a  low  frequency  pulsation  has  the 
beneficial  effect  of  retarding  boimdary  layer  separation  in  this  Reynolds  number  range. 


Low  Frequency  Transpiration 


Figure  23:  Lift  History  for  =  49. 5K  with  Low  Frequency  Transpiration, 
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Pressure  Coefficient 


Typical  pressure  coefficient  distributions  on  the  turbine  blade  surface  are  shown  in  Figs.  24a  and  24b  as 
measured  in  the  axial  direction  for  Rg  =  660K  and  16.5K,  respectively.  These  provide  an  indication  of  lift  obtainable 
from  the  turbine  blade.  In  Figs.  25a  and  25b  the  same  distributions  are  shown  plotted  in  the  vertical  direction  to 
show  that  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  turbine  blade  drag  as  flow  separation  occurs.  Here,  the  reference  pressure  is 
taken  to  be  the  constant  static  pressure  imposed  upstream  of  the  cylinders  at  the  start  of  each  case.  As  each  run 
progresses,  the  ambient  static  pressure  level  changes  with  time  as  power  is  either  added  or  removed  through  the 
rotation  of  the  cylinder  stage.  Presumably,  the  pressure  level  adjusts  itself  according  to  the  emanation  of  acoustic 
waves  through  upstream  and  downstream  boundaries.  The  choice  of  a  constant  reference  pressure  for  each  R^  case 
proves  useful  in  comparing  pressure  distributions  at  different  times,  although  the  Cp  distributions  shown  in  the 
figures  exhibit  uncharacteristically  high  or  low  levels  owing  to  the  shift  in  actual  ambient  pressure  with  time. 
Pressure  differentials,  both  vertical  and  axial,  decrease  significantly  at  lower  R^,  as  the  degree  of  effective  suction  is 
reduced.  Normally,  one  associates  with  separated  flow  an  increase  of  airfoil  drag.  However,  since  the  turbine  blade 
tail  section  is  highly  inclined  to  the  axial  direction,  a  loss  of  relative  suction  corresponds  to  a  decrease  in  both  drag 
and  lift. 


Figures  24a  and  24b:  Axial  Cp  Distributions  for  =  660K  and  =  16.5K,  Respectively, 


Figures  25a  and  25b:  Vertical  Cp  Distributions  for  R^  =  660K  and  Re  =  16,5Ky  Respectively, 
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Pressure  Profiles 


The  stagnation  pressure  loss  coefficient,  as  defined  by  Eq.  (28),  is  computed  for  the  VBI2D  cases  by 
performing  a  numerical  quadrature  in  respective  vertical  cuts  in  order  to  find  averaged  values  for  the  pressures.  The 
inlet  location  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  column  of  the  blade  H-grid,  and  the  exit  location  was  the  last  column. 
Sample  vertical  distributions  of  the  pressures  are  shown  in  Fig.  26.  Here,  fluctuations  are  seen  both  upstream  and 
downstream  of  the  turbine  blade.  Presumably,  some  of  these  variations  may  be  due  to  influences  of  vortices  swept 
downstream  from  the  cylinders,  and  by  the  modification  of  total  pressure  in  the  unsteady  flow  around  the  blades.  In 
particular,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of  total  pressure  downstream  of  the  turbine  blade.  In  some 
locations,  the  total  pressure  rises  significantly  above  its  upstream  value,  whereas  in  other  regions  of  the  wake,  the 
level  is  markedly  lower.  The  reduction  of  total  pressure  by  viscous  losses  is  to  be  expected,  but  its  generation  may 
be  somewhat  surprising. 


Case713:Re  =  660K 
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Figure  26:  Vertical  Pressure  Profiles  for  Case  713  ;  Re  =  660K. 


Alternating  regions  of  high  and  low  stagnation  pressure  also  occur  in  the  wakes  of  the  cylinders,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  9  of  Reference  1.  Near  peak  locations  in  the  wake,  the  stagnation  pressure  exceeds  its  level  attained  upstream 
of  the  cylinder.  While  such  a  circumstance  is  not  to  be  expected  for  steady  flows  aroimd  stationary  objects,  it 
apparently  can  occur  for  unsteady  flow  about  stationary  objects,  and  certainly  for  flow  about  moving  objects,  which 
impart  mechanical  energy  to  the  flow.  A  further  indication  of  this  phenomenon  is  shown  in  Fig.  27  in  which 
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contours  of  constant  total  pressure,  Pt,  are  shown  at  an  instant  of  time  for  the  case  of  high  frequency  transpiration  at 
=  49.5K.  Although  it  is  not  clearly  discernible  in  the  black-and-white  rendition,  on  the  outside  of  the  main 
gathering  of  contour  lines  there  are  islands  of  high  Pt,  which  are  significantly  higher  in  magnitude  than  the  Pt 
entering  the  system. 


Figure  27:  Contours  of  Constant  Total  Pressure  for  Re  =  49.5  with  High  Frequency  Transpiration. 

Evidently,  the  unsteady  compressive  nature  of  the  surface  transpiration  causes  an  oscillatory  generation  and 
degeneration  of  total  pressure.  It  is  of  interest  to  monitor  whether  this  effect  also  causes  islands  of  entropy  decrease 
locally,  as  has  been  discussed  in  the  section  dealing  with  analytical  modeling.  Such  decreases  could  occur  through 
local  conductive  heat  extraction  from  relatively  compressed  regions.  A  scratiny  of  entropy  plots  from  VBI2D  has 
shown  a  few  such  regions  to  occur,  but  these  are  rare  and  of  minor  magnitude. 
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Stagnation  Pressure  Loss  Coefficient 


Variations  in  total  pressure  loss  coefficient  within  one  cycle  are  shown  in  Figs.  28  and  29  for  two  cases. 
Large  oscillations  occur  within  the  cycle  for  the  low  Re  case,  so  that  Yp  is  even  negative  at  times.  It  should  be  noted 
that  flow  structures,  which  are  convected  streamwise  through  the  blade  passages,  would  involve  a  phase  lag 
between  exit  and  inlet  locations,  whereas  Yp  provides  an  instantaneous  comparison  between  these  locations.  The 
higher  R^  case  exhibits  no  negative  excursions. 


Fte  =  33K 


Figure  28:  Total  Pressure  Loss  Coefficient  for  Rq  =  33K for  One  Cycle, 


Re  =  660K 


Figure  29:  Total  Pressure  Loss  Coefficient  for  -  660K  for  One  Cycle, 
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The  results  of  averaging  Yp  over  ten  equally  spaced  time  intervals  dining  each  cycle  are  shown  in  Fig.  30  as 
Re  is  varied.  These  results  had  been  somewhat  contrary  to  earlier  expectations,  but  they  are  now  considered  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  From  previous  studies  [24,25],  it  was  anticipated  that  Yp  would  have  small  values  at  higher 
Re;  that  there  would  be  a  marked  break  in  the  trend  near  lOOK;  and  that  Yp  would  increase  dramatically  at  lower  Re 
owing  to  the  large  losses  associated  with  suction  side  separation.  The  present  results  do  not  support  this  view  in  that 
the  calculated  values  for  Yp  remain  fairly  constant  (range  of  0.2  -  0.3),  with  a  peak  occurring  in  the  distribution  near 
Re=132K. 


Yp  vs  Reynolds  Number 


Figure  30:  Total  Pressure  Loss  Coefficient  (averaged  over  one  cycle)  vs  Reynolds  Number. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In  extension  to  the  earlier  research  reported  by  Sepri  [1],  the  unsteady  VBI2D  code  has  been  applied  to  a 
sequence  of  additional  Reynolds  number  cases  for  flow  around  a  stationary  cascade  of  Langston  turbine  blades 
influenced  by  the  wakes  of  moving  upstream  cylinders.  Furthermore,  the  code  has  been  modified  to  include  the 
effects  of  surface  transpiration  on  the  separating  boimdary  layers  in  the  low  Reynolds  number  regime.  Vortex 
shedding  and  wake  deficits  cause  significant  shifts  (+/-  20  deg. )  in  the  effective  flow  incidence  at  the  blade  nose-tip. 
At  the  lower  Reynolds  numbers  (less  than  50K),  extensive  suction  side  separations  have  been  computed  and 
quantified,  whereas  in  the  higher  R^  range  (higher  than  60K),  flow  separation  is  non-existent  or  of  minimal  extent. 
In  the  intermediate  range,  the  flow  appears  to  exhibit  influences  from  the  upstream  cylinder  vortex  shedding  as  well 
as  the  downstream  flow  separation  on  the  turbine  blade.  It  is  shown  that  oscillatory  transpiration  on  the  suction  side 
of  the  turbine  blade  can  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  promoting  attached  flow,  provided  the  frequency  of  oscillation 
is  less  than  that  of  the  vortex  shedding  from  the  upstream  cylinders,  while  being  comparable  to  that  of  the  otherwise 
occurring  bluff-body  shedding  from  the  turbine  blade  configuration.  Computations  of  the  total  pressure  loss 
coefficient  are  presented  at  twenty  equal  time  steps  within  a  flow  interaction  cycle  for  two  representative  R^  cases, 
and  cycle  averaged  results  are  presented  as  a  function  of  R^.  A  simplified  analytical  model  is  formulated  to  aid  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  computed  results.  Averaged  flow  quantities  are  shown  to  vary  in  a  parametric  fashion  with 
respect  to  flow  deflection  and  drag  as  influenced  by  internal  blade  or  vane  configurations.  Flows  described  by 
constant  entropy  processes  and  constant  total  pressure  loss  processes  are  shown  to  have  similar,  although  not 
identical,  characteristics.  The  oscillatory  nature  of  the  computed  separating  flow  may  have  local  regions  of 
decreased  entropy,  while  the  overall  flow  conforms  to  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  One  major  conclusion 
is  that  while  flow  separation  causes  a  dramatic  loss  of  turbine  power,  the  competing  effects  of  decreased  flow 
deflection  and  decreased  drag  combine  so  that  Yp  is  not  altered  as  much  as  had  been  anticipated  initially. 
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In  this  effort,  we  examined  practical  issues  that  are  associated  with  implementing  the 
high-resolution  stripmap/spotlight  SAR  imaging  algorithm,  known  as  the  SAR  wavefront 
reconstruction  method  [1],  [2],  on  a  Distributed-Memory  (DM)  High  Performance  Com¬ 
puter  (HPC).  The  SAR  wavefront  imaging  method  is  an  approximation-free  algorithm 
that  provides  high-resolution  and  accmate  coherent  target  information  that  is  useful  for 
advanced  SAR  information  post-processing,  e.g.,  automatic  target  recognition.  However, 
the  highly-accmate  information  base  of  the  wavefront  reconstruction  algorithm  is  formed 
via  the  Fourier  (FFT)  processing  of  relatively  large  databases.  For  real-time  processing 
in  an  operational  SAR  system,  this  requirement  puts  restrictions  on  the  minimuTn  size  of 
the  Random  Access  Memory  (RAM)  of  the  computer  used  for  the  SAR  wavefront  image 
formation. 

Meanwhile,  due  to  the  limited  area  and  cooling  restrictions  on  a  radar-carrying  air¬ 
craft,  the  DM-HPCs  are  the  practical  choice  for  on  board  processing  of  SAR  data.  Un- 
fortimately,  in  a  DM-HPC,  unhke  a  shared  memory  HPC,  the  RAM  associated  with  each 
processor  cannot  be  addressed  by  the  other  processors.  In  this  case,  the  RAM  available  to 
each  DM  processor  (cxirrently  around  64  to  128  MBytes)  is  not  sufficient  for,  e.g,  process¬ 
ing  some  of  the  recently-acquired  high-resolution  X  band  or  UHF  band  (FOPEN)  SAR 
data  via  the  wavefront  reconstruction  algorithm. 

A  practical  solution  for  the  above-mentioned  problem  is  to  form  lower-resolution  im¬ 
ages  of  subpatches  of  the  target  area  from  subsets  of  the  synthetic  aperture  or  synthetic 
subapertures  [3];  this  reduces  the  size  of  the  data  that  are  processed  and  the  FFTs  used 
for  wavefront  reconstruction.  Moreover,  the  sizes  of  the  subpatch  and  subapertures  can 
be  determined  a  priori  by  the  user  based  on  the  available  RAM.  Provided  that  the  sub¬ 
aperture  imaging  algorithm  preserves  the  coherent  information  among  the  lower-resolution 
images,  the  user  could  coherently  add  the  lower-resolution  images  to  form  the  desired  high- 
resolution  SAR  image. 

The  challenges  for  this  processing  are 

i.  To  extract  the  SAR  signature  (or  phase  history  data)  of  a  given  subpatch  from  the 

measured  SAR  data,  a  process  that  we  refer  to  as  digital-spotlighting;  and 
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ii.  Appropriate  digital  signal  processing  of  subaperture  SAR  data  that  yields  calibrated 
lower-resolution  SAR  images  that  can  be  combined  coherently.  We  have  addressed 
these  issues  via  exploiting  spectral  (Doppler)  properties  of  the  SAR  signal  that  is 
bzised  on  Gabor’s  wavefront  reconstruction  theory. 

The  reconstructions  that  follow  exhibit  the  application  of  this  method  in  processing 
the  wide-bandwidth  and  wide-beamwidth  FOPEN  SAR  P-3  data.  The  recosntructions 
show  the  spectral  and  spatial  domain  images  that  are  formed  with  6  subapertures;  each 
subaperture  that  contain  2048  slow-time  samples.  (The  total  number  of  the  slow-time 
samples  is  12228.)  The  image  formed  by  coherently  combining  these  subapertures  (lower- 
resolution)  images  and  its  spectrum  axe  also  shown.  The  result  is  identical  to  processing  the 
entire  12228  slow- time  samples  simultaneously.  The  dashed  lines  in  the  spectral  domain 
image  shows  the  filter  that  was  used  by  the  MIT-LL  processor  to  avoid  slow-time  Doppler 
aliasing.  For  compoaxison  piuposes,  the  image  formed  by  the  MIT-LL  processor  with 
16384  slow-time  samples  is  also  provided. 

We  also  implemented  and  tested  a  proposed  signal  subspace  processing  for  Moving 
Target  Detection  (MTD)  with  uncalibrated  monopulse  SAR  images  [1]  using  realistic  Dis¬ 
placed  Phase  Center  Array  (DPCA)  SAR  data.  The  SAR  data  were  part  of  a  four-channel 
DPCA  database  at  X  band  (spotlight  mode);  the  data  were  provided  by  the  Air  Force 
Research  Laboratory  at  Wright  Patterson  Base,  Ohio  [4].  The  DPCA-SAR  data  were  col¬ 
lected  over  a  scene  that  contained  various  moving  and  stationary  targets  on  a  clear  land; 
there  were  also  moving  and  stationary  targets  near  an  area  with  man-made  structures  and 
dense  trees.  The  data  were  originally  collected  for  processing  through  conventional  Grotmd 
Moving  Target  Indicator  (GMTI)  methods.  However,  Our  processing  was  the  first  attempt 
to  coherently  combine  the  entire  slow-time  domain  data  (approximately  4800  pulses  taken 
over  5  degrees  of  look  angle)  for  GMTI. 

A  non-overlapping  block-based  implementation  of  the  signal  subspace  algorithm  was 
used  for  processing  of  the  DPCA.  Our  preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  proposed  signal 
subspace  method  can  overcome  the  miscalibration  between  the  two  channels  of  the  DPCA 
over  the  entire  slow-time  period,  and  provide  a  reliable  statistic  for  GMTI  on  both  a  clear 
land  and  a  foliage  region.  The  measured  SAR  data  were  originally  collected  for  processing 
via  the  polar  format  reconstruction.  This  document  also  provides  the  description  of  a 
method  used  for  converting  polar  format  (motion  compensated  phase  history)  data  into  a 
database  that  is  suitable  for  error-free  wavefront  reconstruction;  the  resultant  wavefront 
reconstruction  SAR  images  are  superior  to  those  obtained  via  polar  format  processing. 
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P-3  Reconstruction  Spectrum:12288  Pulses 
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P-3  Subaperture  Reconstruction:  12288  Pulses;  Calibrated 
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MIT-LL  Reconstruction:  P-3  Data;  16384  Pulses;  Level  4 
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Abstract 


Discontinuously  reinforced  titanium  (DRTi)  matrix  composites  offer  higher  specific 
modulus,  specific  strength,  wear  resistance  and  thermal  stability  as  compared  to  their 
unreinforced  titanium  alloy  counterparts.  These  materials  also  offer  the  significant  advantages  of 
nearly  isotropic  properties  when  compared  to  continuously  reinforced  composites  and  the  ability 
to  be  processed  using  conventional  metal  working  techniques  making  them  cost  competitive  for 
aerospace  applications.  In  this  study  two  alloys  were  selected  for  investigation;  DRTi-6Al-4V 
and  DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al,  both  reinforced  with  15  volume  percent  titanium  boride  (TiB).  The 
composites  were  fabricated  by  the  blended  elemental  powder  metallurgy  technique  by  in  situ 
synthesis  of  the  TiB  from  titanium  diboride  (TiB2).  The  blended  elemental  powder  metallurgy 
approach  allows  more  control  of  alloy  microstructure  and  a  wider  range  of  reinforcement  volume 
percentage  than  conventional  casting  techniques  or  prealloyed  powder  techniques.  Typically, 
morphology,  not  volume  percentage,  of  the  reinforcement  phase  is  limited  by  the  phase  diagram 
for  casting  approaches.  Hypereutectic  compositions  with  primary  TiB  particles  are  likely  to  have 
poor  fatigue  properties.  Needle  morphology,  better  for  strength  and  fatigue,  can  be  obtained  for 
hypereutectic  compositions  only  by  in  situ  reaction  with  TiBa-  Observations  are  made  of  an 
intermediate  phase  with  a  feathery  morphology  identified  as  TiB  that  eventually  transforms  with 
extended  time  at  temperature  to  the  more  recognized  needle  morphology.  The  kinetics  and 
diffusion  mechanisms  of  the  TiB2  transformation  to  TiB  in  the  temperature  range  of  1 100°C  to 
1400°C  (2012°F  to  2552°F)  are  discussed. 
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Craig  A.  Riviello 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a  broad  range  of  Air  Force  requirements  for  discontinuously  reinforced  metals 
(DRX)  with  improved  properties,  where  ‘X’  can  be  Al,  Mg,  Ti,  etc.  The  successful  development 
and  implementation  of  discontinuously  reinforced  aluminum  (DRA)  alloys  under  the  Air  Force’s 

Title  in  Program  has  paved  the  way  for  other  DRX  alloys. 

Highly  loaded  structures  require  DRX  with  improved  strength  and  stiffness. 
Discontinuously  reinforced  titanium  (DRTi)  alloy  composites  offer  higher  specific  modulus, 
specific  strength,  wear  resistance  and  thermal  stability  as  compared  to  their  unreinforced  titanium 
alloy  counterparts.  These  materials  also  offer  the  significant  advantages  of  nearly  isotropic 
properties  when  compared  to  continuously  reinforced  composites  and  the  ability  to  be  processed 
using  conventional  metal  working  techniques  making  them  cost  competitive  for  aerospace 
applications. 

The  use  of  conventional  ingot  metallurgy  titanium  products  has  lead  to  higher  costs  at 
almost  every  production  stage  when  compared  to  powder  metallurgy  techniques.  A  major 
incentive  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  processing  steps  or  to  eliminate  them  altogether,  while 
maintaining  superior  properties  over  conventional  ingot  metallurgy  products.  The  blended 
elemental  (BE)  powder  metallurgy  process  has  been  identified  as  a  promising  approach  to 
overcome  the  high  production  cost  of  titanium  alloy  parts  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  An  inexpensive  by-product  of  the  production  of  sponge  titanium,  sponge  fines,  can  be 
used  directly  as  the  raw  material  (cost  savings); 

•  The  melting  and  hot  production  processes  which  contribute  to  the  high  cost  can  be 

eliminated  (cost  savings); 

•  Near  net  shape  capability  achieves  extremely  high  material  yields  (exceeding  90%  for 
the  BE  method  compared  to  just  20%  to  50%  for  normal  ingot  forging  methods) 
allowing  a  considerable  reduction  in  post-processing  costs  for  machining  and  grinding 
operations  (cost  savings);  and 
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•  Powder  metallurgy  methods  can  produce  compositions  difficult  to  achieve  by 
conventional  ingot  metallurgy,  resulting  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  freedom  of  control 
of  the  microstructure  (performance  improvement) 

The  improved  properties  of  DRX  alloys  are  achieved  through  the  introduction  of  a  high 
strength  and  high  modulus  reinforcement  phase  in  the  discontinuous  form  of  whiskers,  platelets, 
and/or  particles. The  ideal  reinforcement  should  meet  the  following  conditions 

•  High  strength  and  stiffness,  as  well  as  the  capability  to  maintain  high  strength  at  high 
temperatures; 

•  Thermodynamic  stability  with  titanium  alloys  from  room  to  sintering  temperatures; 

•  Insolubility  of  the  elements  comprising  the  reinforcing  compound  in  the  titamum 
matrix  and  the  titanium  atoms  in  the  reinforcing  compound;  i.e.,  mutual  insolubility; 

•  A  coherent  boundary  between  the  matrix  and  reinforcing  compound; 

•  Minimal  difference  in  thermal  expansion  between  the  matrix  and  reinforcing 
compoimd. 

Previous  studies  have  shown  that 
titanium  (mono)  boride  (TiB)  is  a  superior 
reinforcement  compoxmd  in  titanium  alloys 
for  the  reasons  outlined  above. However, 

TiB  is  a  line  compound  formed  by  a  peritectic 
reaction  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  powder 
form;  therefore,  an  in  situ  synthesis  of  TiB  is 
required  by  the  transformation  of  titanium 
diboride  (TiB2).  The  advantages  of  in  situ 
processing  when  compared  with  conventional 
powder  metallurgy  and  casting  particulate 
approaches  include  cost-effectiveness, 
homogeneous  distribution  of  reinforcement, 
finer  particles,  improved  wettability  between 
the  reinforcement  and  matrix  and  elimination 
of  the  deleterious  interface  reaetion.^ 


Weight  Percent  Boron 


Figure  1 

Titanium-Boron  Phase  Diagram 
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The  BE  powder  metallurgy  approach  allows  more  control  of  alloy  microstructure  and  a 
wider  range  of  reinforcement  volume  percentage  than  conventional  casting  techniques  or 
prealloyed  powder  techniques.  Typically,  morphology,  not  volume  percentage,  of  the 
reinforcement  phase  is  limited  by  the  phase  diagram  for  casting  approaches.  Hypereutectic 
compositions  with  primary  TiB  particles  are  likely  to  have  poor  fatigue  properties.  Needle 
morphology,  better  for  strength  and  fatigue,  can  be  obtained  for  hypereutectic  compositions  only 

by  in  situ  reaction  with  TiB2. 


PROBLEM  DISCUSSION 

The  transformation  of  TiBj  to  TiB  occurs  by  the  decomposition  of  the  TiB2  and  the 
subsequent  diffusion  of  boron,  and  possibly  titanium,  to  form  TiB  needles.  As  seen  from  the 
phase  diagram,  TiB2  is  thermodynamically  unstable  in  titanium  and  will  decompose  according  to 
the  governing  reaction  equation: 


Ti  +  TiB2  ^  2TiB 

The  theoretical  thermodynamic  calculations  also  support  the  reaction  occumng  as  the 
system  undergoes  a  decrease  in  free  energy  as  evidenced  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2  AG  vs.  Temp,  for  the  Reaction 
Ti  +  TiB2  2TiB 


TiB 


Figure  3  TiB  Crystal  Structure 


The  atomic  radii  difference  between  titanium  and  boron,  0.147  nm  for  titanium  and  0.092 
nm  for  boron,  would  support  interstitial  diffusion,  but  is  also  indicative  of  limited  solubility  of 
boron  in  titanium.  The  crystal  structure  of  TiB  also  supports  the  interstitial  diffusion 


mechanism  although  a  short  circuit  diffusion  path  could  be  argued.  Boron  atoms  could 
diffuse  along  the  zigzag  chains  within  the  TiB  structure,  but  the  lattice  arrangement  also 
presents  what  are  referred  to  as  “boron-free  pipes”,  as  identified  by  the  cross-hatched 
parallelogram  in  Figure  3,  that  may  serve  as  a  short  circuit  path  for  boron  atoms  to  reach  the 
tip  of  the  needle  to  sustain  continued  grov^h. 

Numerous  authors  have  experimented  and  analyzed  the  diffusion  of  boron  in  titamum 

6  “13 

through  the  use  of  various  types  of  diffusion  couples  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures. 

As  such,  each  has  reported  different  diffusion  coefficients  and  pre-exponentials,  none  of 
which  provides  a  clear  picture  of  whether  the  diffusion  mechanism  is  interstitial  or 
substitutional.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  different  growth  rates  of  the  diffusion  couple 
reaction  layer  and  the  TiB  needles,  with  the  needles  growing  much  faster  than  the  reaction 
layer.  Fan  et.  al.  stated  that  the  growth  of  the  needles  was  approximately  six  times  that  of  the 
reaction  layer. It  is  not  made  clear  how  this  figure  was  arrived  at,  but  references  are  made 
to  scanning  electron  microscope  (SEM)  micrographs  with  no  mention  of  any  type  of  method 
to  isolate  the  resultant  needles.  If  this  is  indeed  how  needle  lengths  were  determined,  then 
again,  a  significant  amount  of  error  could  be  introduced  by  not  accurately  portraying  the 
needle  lengths  in  the  two-dimensional  realm  of  the  SEM.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  at  this  point 
in  time  that  the  needles  do  indeed  grow  faster  than  the  reaction  layer  as  evidenced  from  the 
diffusion  couple  micrographs,  but  to  arrive  at  accurate  diffusion  parameters  would  be  a 
rigorous  procedure. 

Saito,  whose  work  was  a  great  influence  on  this  research,  used  the  blended  elemental 
powder  metallurgy  approach  to  fabricate  his  composites.  He  concentrated  in  the 
temperature  range  of  1300°C  (2372°F)  to  obtain  the  in  situ  transformation  of  his  composites, 
but  does  not  provide  any  diffusion  data.  Because  the  formation  of  the  TiB  reinforcement 
phase  is  via  the  in  situ  method,  it  was  not  only  important  in  this  research  to  identify  the 
diffusion  mechanism,  but  also  to  understand  the  times  over  the  selected  temperature  range  of 
1 100°C  to  1400°C  (2012°F  to  2552°F)  for  which  TiB2  was  completely  transformed  to  TiB. 
This  information  could  assist  future  researchers  in  expanding  their  efforts  to  larger  size 
powders  to  fabricate  DRTi  composites,  with  the  associated  cost  savings  that  are  inherent  with 
larger  size  powders.  Different  size  powders  will  lead  to  different  times  to  effectively 
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transform  the  TiB2,  however  an  accurate  pre-exponential  and  activation  energy  will  assist 
researchers  in  pinpointing  the  transformation  time  without  the  rigors  of  diffusion  couples  and 
trial  and  error  experiments. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 
Material 

Two  discontinuously  reinforced  titanium  alloy  composites  were  selected  for 
investigation  in  this  study;  DRTi-6Al-4V  and  DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al,  both  reinforced  with  15 
volume  percent  TiB  obtained  from  the  in  situ  reaction  of  TiB2  (referred  to  hereafter  as  DRTi- 
6Al-4V/TiB/15p  or  DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p).  The  blended  elemental  powder  metallurgy 
approach  was  used  to  fabricate  these  composites.  Elemental  powders  of  titanium,  aluminum, 
vanadium,  iron,  titanium  diboride  and  aluminum/vanadium  master  (35A1/65V  wt%)  alloy 
were  procured.  The  titanium  powder  was  obtained  from  Crucible  Research  Corporation  as 
gas  atomized,  -100  mesh  (<  150  microns)  with  an  oxygen  content  of  approximately  800  ppm. 
The  other  powders,  except  for  the  master  alloy,  were  obtained  as  -325  mesh  (<  45  microns). 
The  master  alloy  ranged  in  size  from  -30  mesh  (<  600  microns)  to  +200  mesh  (>  75  microns). 
The  as-received  morphology  of  the  powders  is  documented  in  Figures  4  through  9.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  the  powders  is  presented  in  Table  1. 


Figure  4  Figure  5 


-100  mesh  Titanium  -325  mesh  Titanium  Diboride 
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Figure  8 


Figure  9 


-325  mesh  Vanadium  -30/+200  mesh  AluminumA^anadium 


Powder  Blending 

The  powders  were  weighed  based  on  calculations  for  the  required  reinforcement 
volume  percentage  and  initially  dry  blended  for  24  hours  at  176  RPM  on  a  U.S.  Stoneware 
model  784AVM  jar  mill.  Sundrica  developed  the  following  formula  for  finding  the  optimal 
rate  of  rotation  that  balances  gravitational  and  centrifugal  forces  acting  on  the  powder:*'* 

No  =  32/d’^^ 

where  d  is  the  container  diameter  in  inches  and  No  is  the  optimal  rate  of  rotation  in  RPM. 
Stainless  steel  spheres  were  added  to  the  mix  and  the  powder  was  dry  blended  for  an 
additional  24  hours. 
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0.371 


<0.003 


0.0044 


0.12 


Al-V 

Master 

Fe 

(-325  mesh) 

0.076 

1.65 

0.010 

0.005 

0.032^ 

0.0268 

0.12 

Base 

4.26 


0.050 


0.0556 


0.030 


0.098 


0.008 


0.0164 


0.028 


TiB2 

(-325  mesh) 


0.421 


0.021 


0.4326 


Table  1  Constituent  Weight  Percentages  of  As-Received  Powder 

Figures  10  and  1 1  document  the  powder  distribution  after  mixing.  Preliminary 
assessment  indicated  the  powder  was  evenly  distributed  with  the  smaller  particles  filling  the 
voids  between  the  larger  titanium  particles. 


Figure  10 

Blended  DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB2 


Figure  11 

Blended  DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB2 
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Cold  compacts  of  approximately  0.5-inch  diameter  by  0.25-inch  thick  were  fabricated 
from  the  blended  powders  using  a  Carver  Laboratory  Press  and  applying  a  force  of  12,000 
pounds.  Compacts  of  each  alloy  were  vacuum  heat  treated  for  one  hour  at  temperatures  of  900, 

1000. 1100. 1200. 1300  and  1400°C  (1652°F  to  2552°F)  and  furnace  cooled  at  a  rate  of 
25°C/min.  Additional  compacts  of  each  alloy  were  vacuum  heat  treated  for  4  hours  at  1 100, 

1200. 1300  and  1400°C  (2012°F  to  2552°F).  X-ray  diffraction  was  accomplished  on  a  Rigaku 
“Rotaflex”  Series  RU-200B  diffractometer 

Extrusion 

Two  extrusion  cans,  7.6  cm  (3-inch)  in  diameter  fabricated  from  commercially  available 
Ti-6A1-4V  rovmd  stock,  were  filled  with  the  blended  powders  in  an  argon  atmosphere  glove  box, 
vacuum  outgassed  and  sealed.  Each  can  contained  approximately  1.1  kg  (2.5  pounds)  of  blended 
powder.  The  vacuum  outgassing  occurred  in  a  two  step  sequence;  the  blended  powder  was  back 
filled  twice  with  argon,  then  heated  to  300°C  (572°F)  for  24  hours  while  back  filling  twice  again 
with  argon.*^”'^  The  cans  were  heated  to  1065°C  (1950°F)  for  1.5  hours,  blind  die  compacted 
and  turned  on  a  lathe  to  return  to  their  cylindrical  form,  reheated  to  1065°C  (1950°F)  for  1  hour 
and  extruded  through  a  20  mm  (0.8  inch)  square  die  at  a  reduction  ratio  of  10.2:1.  The 
temperature  of  1065 °C  (1950°F)  was  chosen  to  compare  with  previous  published  extrusion 
results  done  at  this  temperature.'*’*’ 

Hot  Isostatic  Pressing 

Hot  isostatic  pressing  (HIPing)  of  the  blended  powders  was  used  as  an  alternative 
approach  to  fabricate  the  composites.  Two  HIP  cans,  2.5  cm  (1-inch)  in  diameter  fabricated  from 
commercially  available  Ti-6A1-4V  round  stock,  were  filled  with  the  blended  powders  in  an  argon 
atmosphere  glove  box,  vacuum  outgassed  and  sealed.  Each  can  contained  approximately  160 
grams  (0.35  pounds)  of  powder.  The  outgassing  sequence  was  the  same  as  for  the  extrusion 
process.  The  cans  were  hot  isostatically  pressed  (HIPed)  at  1065°C  (1950°F)  for  3  hours  at  103.4 
MPa  (15  ksi). 
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Microstructural  Evaluation 

Specimens,  approximately  5  mm  in  thickness  were  cut  from  the  extruded  and  HIPed 
products,  sectioned  to  smaller  sizes  to  remove  the  can  material  on  a  Buehler  diamond  saw  and 
mounted  in  Konductomet.  The  samples  where  wet  ground  using  diamond  abrasive  wheels  m  the 
following  sequence:  fine  grind,  rough  polish  and  medium  polish,  using  water  as  a  lubncant.  The 
samples  were  then  hand  ground  using  9  /an  diamond  paste,  placed  in  a  Buehler  Vibromet 
containing  1  /an  diamond  polishing  medium  for  eight  hours  and  finally,  2  to  4  hours  in  a  Buehler 
Vibromet  containing  0.06  /an  colloidal  silica  polishing  medium.  Microstructural  features  were 
examined  using  a  LEICA  Stereoscan  360FE  SEM.  Electron  probe  microanalysis  (EPMA)  was 
conducted  on  a  JEOL  Superprobe  733  microanalyzer.  Electrolytic  deep  etching  in  a  solution  of 
methanol  and  7%  hydrochloric  acid,  utilizing  a  Struers  Polipower  power  supply  set  at  0-30  volts 
and  0-10  milliamps,  accomplished  extraction  of  the  TiB  needles. 

Diffusion  Couples 

Diffusion  couples  where  fabricated  by  filling  four  commercially  pure  titanium  HIP  cans 
with  pure  TiBi  powder.  Each  can  was  evacuated  and  then  HIPed  at  either  1 100°C  (2012°F)  for  6 
hours,  1200°C  (2192°F)  for  9  hours,  1300°C  (2372°F)  for  6  hours  or  1400°C  (2552°)  for  6  hours, 
all  at  a  pressure  of  103.4  MPa  (15  ksi).  Each  can  was  sectioned  into  approximately  5  mm 
specimens  which  were  then  heat  treated  to  a  balance  of  16,  32  or  64  hours  at  their  respective 
temperatures.  Measurements  of  the  reaction  layer  thickness  were  conducted  via  backscatter 
using  a  LEICA  Stereoscan  360FE  SEM.  Anywhere  from  12  to  20  individual  measurements  were 
taken  on  each  specimen  to  obtain  a  statistical  average  of  the  reaction  layer  thickness. 


RESULTS/DISCUSSION 
Heat  Treatment  Mapping 

Because  the  formation  of  the  TiB  reinforcement  phase  is  via  the  in  situ  method,  it  was 
important  in  this  research  to  understand  the  times  over  the  selected  temperature  range  of  1 100°C 
to  1400°C  (2012°F  to  2552°F)  for  which  TiB2  completely  transformed  to  TiB.  A  heat  treatment 
mapping  study  was  undertaken  utilizing  a  combination  of  cold  compacts  of  the  blended  powders 
and  extruded  specimens  to  determine  the  transformation  times  at  temperatures  of  TiB2  particles 
to  TiB  needles  for  the  starting  size  of  powders  outlined  in  the  previous  section. 

As  supported  by  the  X-ray  diffraction  (XRD)  patterns  on  pages  13  and  14,  the 
transformation  of  TiB2  to  TiB  is  easily  discerned.  The  circled  times  in  Figure  12  indicate  no 
further  presence  of  TiB2  and  the  results  show  that  the  transformation  is  a  thermally  activated 
process.  The  additional  heat  treatments  for  both  alloys  beyond  the  transformation  times  assisted 
in  the  analysis  of  TiB  needle  growth  during  extended  time  at  temperature. 


Figure  12  Transformation  Times  at  Temperature 
The  as-extruded  and  as-HlPed  chemical  compositions  are  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3  and 
the  as-extruded  and  as-HIPed  microstructures  are  shown  in  Figures  13  through  16  (ED  denotes 
extrusion  direction).  Both  processing  techniques  were  utilized  such  that  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  microstructures  could  be  performed.  Given  that  the  two  microstructures  display  the  same 
features,  HIPing  would  be  utilized  for  further  processing  requirements,  as  it  is  more  effective 
from  time  and  cost  standpoints.  The  micrographs  reveal  reinforcement  clusters  that  were 
originally  TiB2  particles  filling  the  voids  between  the  titanium  powder  particles.  The  original 
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DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  As-Extruded 
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Figure  14 

DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p  As-Extruded 


titanium  powder  boundaries  are  visible  in  the  as-HIPed  microstructure.  X-ray  diffraction  of  these 
samples  confirmed  the  presence  of  TiB2  and  TiB  as  would  be  expected  since  the  processing  time 
at  the  extrusion  temperature  of  1065°C  was  well  below  the  time  required  to  obtain  complete 


transformation  at  this  temperature.  Additionally,  it  appears  that  there  are  very  few  TiB  needles  in 
what  was  formerly  a  titanium  particle  indicating  the  limited  solubility  of  boron  in  titanium  of 
0.001  a/o^  to  <0.003  a/o**  and  a  sluggish  diffusion  rate. 
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Figure  1 7 

DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  Clusters 


Figure  18 

DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/l 5p  Clusters 


A  series  of  clusters  were  characterized  using  EPMA  and  the  feathery  morphology 
identified  as  TiB,  a  phase  quite  distinct  from  the  expected  needle  morphology.  Figure  19  is  a 
representative  example  of  the  EPMA  with  the  TiB  and  TiBz  regions  pointed  out  in  Figures  17 

and  18. 
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Figure  19  DRTI-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  As-Extruded  EPMA 


At  this  point  attention  was  given  to  understanding  how  the  transformation  of  TiBi  to  TiB 
takes  place  rather  than  evaluating  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  composites  would  be  poor,  as 
the  clustered  reinforcement  particles  would  promote  crack  initiation  and  propagation.  Specimens 
from  the  extruded  product  were  heat  treated  in  a  sequence  that  mirrored  the  original  mapping 
study.  X-ray  diffraction  duplicated  the  results  of  the  previous  mapping  study  suggesting  a  good 
correlation  between  the  cold  compacts  and  the  extruded  specimens.  Representative  samples  of 
completely  transformed  microstructures  are  shown  in  Figures  20  and  21 .  Clustering  is  still 
present  in  these  microstructures  with  large  areas  of  matrix  present,  lending  further  credence  to 
the  low  solubility  of  boron  in  titanium. 
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Figure  20  Figure  21 

Completely  transformed  microstructure  of  Completely  transformed  microstructure  of 

DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  at  1300X1/2  hrs  DRTi-10V^2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p  at  1300X:/lhr 

Electrolytic  deep  etching  was  undertaken  to  expose  the  clusters  for  further  analysis  and 
characterization.  Figures  22  and  23  reveal  that  the  feathery  morphology  is  actually  a  large 
conglomeration  of  very  fine  needles.  Figures  24  through  27  document  the  TiB  needle 
morphology  at  various  heat  treatment  temperatures  for  the  two  alloys.  It  appears  that  at  the  lower 
temperatures  there  is  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  very  fine  TiB  needles.  These  fine  needles  appear  to 
decrease  significantly  and  eventually  disappear  with  extended  time  at  temperature.  At  the  higher 
temperatures  evidence  of  the  fine  needles  is  not  seen.  This  suggests  that  these  fine  needles  form 
first  with  the  decomposition  of  the  TiB2,  then  with  extended  time  at  temperature  either  coarsen  to 


Figure  22  Figure  23 

1300  Xl/lhr  heat  treated  specimen  revealing  small  needles  comprising  feathery  phase 

morphology 


Figure  24  Figure  25 


TiB  Needles  in  DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  at  TiB  Needles  in  DRTi-1 0V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p 

llOOC/lhr  atllOOC/lhr 


I  Figure  26  ^7 

TiB  Needles  in  DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  at  TiB  Needles  in  DRTi-1 0V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p 


1400C/lhr 


at  1300C/lhr 


form  larger  needles  or  become  sacrificial,  supplying  boron  for  the  continued  coarsening  of 
surrounding  needles.  This  is  also  suggested  by  Gorsse  et.  al. who  argue  that  the  total 
population  of  needles  decreases  with  increasing  annealing  time  and  the  aspect  ratio  (L/D)  of  all 
needles  grows  to  approximately  ten  before  leveling  out.  The  population  and  length  of  needles  at 
an  annealing  temperature  of  1 100°C  (2012°F)  are  shown  schematically  in  Figures  28  and  29  and 
enhances  the  argument  that  the  initial  fine  needles  either  continue  to  coarsen  forming  larger 


needles  or  become  sacrificial,  supplying  boron  to  surrounding  needles. 


AnneaBiig  Duration  at  llOOC  (hr)  Annealing  Duration  at  1100»C(j^) 


Figure  28  Population,  Length  and  Shape  Figure  29  Mean  Length  of  Needles  V5. 

Factor  as  a  Function  of  Annealing  Time  Annealing  Time 

To  further  test  the  results  of  the  transformation  times  at  temperature  a  seeond  extrusion 
was  aeeomplished.  Additionally,  the  hypothesis  of  obtaining  a  uniform  distribution  via  the 
alignment  of  the  needles  during  extrusion  was  to  be  tested.  Enough  blended  powder  remained 
from  the  initial  batch  to  accomplish  a  small  extrusion.  Filling,  vacuum  outgassing  and  blind  die 
compaction  of  the  extrusion  cans  proceeded  as  outlined  previously,  however,  each  can  was 
heated  at  1300°C  (2372°F)  for  3  hours  prior  to  extruding;  a  time  period  long  enough  to  obtain 
complete  transformation  of  the  TiB2.  The  billets  were  then  extruded  at  1065°C  (1950°F)  at  a 
1 0.2 : 1  reduction  ratio. 


Figure  30  Figure  31 

DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/l 5p  Diffraction  Pattern 


DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/l 5p  heat  treated  at 
1300  T7  then  extruded 
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Figure  32 

DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p  heat  treated  at 
1300  XI  then  extruded 
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Figure  33 

DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p  Diffraction 
Pattern 


Figures  30  and  32  show  the  observed  microstructure  for  the  DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  alloy 
and  DRTi-10V-2Fe-3Al/TiB/15p  alloy,  respectively.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  clustering  is 
still  present,  but  cracking  within  the  clusters  was  now  evident.  Figtores  31  and  33  are  the  x-ray 
diffraction  patterns  for  this  extruded  material  confirming  complete  transformation  of  the  TiB2  to 


One  final  test  was  attempted  to  prove  that  a  uniform  distribution  of  TiB  needles  could  be 
obtained  with  the  powders  at  hand.  The  -100  mesh  (<  150  microns)  titanium  powder  was  sieved 
to  extract  all  remaining  -325  mesh  (<  45  microns)  powder.  Processing  of  the  powder  was  the 


same  as  already  outlined.  The  powder  was 
consolidated  via  HIPing  at  1300°C  (2372°F) 
for  4  hours  at  103.4  MPa  (15  ksi);  the  time 
chosen  to  obtain  complete  transformation. 
The  as-HIPed  microstructure  is  shown  in 
Figure  34  revealing  a  uniform  distribution  of 
TiB  needles  and  proving,  that  a 
discontinuously  reinforced  titanium  alloy 
composite  can  be  produced  as  long  as  the 
starting  size  of  powders  is  the  same. 


Figure  34 

DRTi-6Al-4V/TiB/15p  As-HIPed 


Analysis  of  the  reaction  layer  thickness  of  the  Ti-TiB2  diffusion  couples  enabled  a  plot  of 
thickness  (x)  versus  time  (t*^^)  to  be  developed.  From  this  the  various  diffusion  coefficients  for 
the  temperature  range  of  1 100°C  to  1400°C  (2012°F  to  2552°F)  were  determined,  which  in  turn 
lead  to  the  evaluation  of  the  activation  energy  and  the  pre-exponential.  Comparison  of  the  work 
of  others^'^^  with  the  current  research  identifies  an  activation  energy  (Q)  of  approximately  194 
kJ/mol  and  is  represented  in  Figure  35.  The  pre-exponential  (Do)  of  9.58E-08  m  /s  is  in  the 
range  suggesting  substitutional  diffusion  is  occurring,  however,  determination  of  the  various 
constants  that  comprise  Do  must  still  be  accomplished  to  support  the  suggested  mechanism. 
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Figure  35  Comparison  of  experimental  work  with  that  of published  work 

During  the  analysis  of  the  diffusion  couples  it  was  noticed  that  the  reaction  layer  had 
some  rather  distinct  morphological  features  as  evidenced  by  the  micrographs  in  Figure  36.  A 
fine  grain  structure  is  apparent  near  the  TiB2,  whereas  columnar  grains  begin  to  appear  near  the 
center  of  the  reaction  layer.  At  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  way  across  the  reaction  layer 
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Figure  37  EPMA  of  Reaction  Layer 


The  reaction  layer  was  exposed  by 
etching  and  is  represented  in  Figure  38.  The 
morphology  is  comprised  of  veiy  fine 
needles  with  larger  needles  protruding 
through.  The  columnar  grain  features  of  the 
reaction  layer  may  indicate  that  the  larger 
needles  are  engulfed  by  the  growing  front 
even  as  it  continues  to  form  new  large 
needles  ahead  of  it.  This  lends  further 
support  that  some  of  the  smaller  needles 

coarsen  to  become  new  larger  needles  as  the  Figure  38 

„  ,  ,  .  Reaction  Front  Morphology 

front  grows  and  the  remaining  smaller 

needles  become  sacrificial  to  supply 

the  necessary  boron  for  continued  growth  of  the  surrounding  larger  needles.  Additionally,  the 
fine  grain  structure  near  the  TiBa  may  actually  be  transformed  TiBi  suggesting  that  the  reaction 
layer  is  actually  growing  in  both  directions.  This  argument  suggests  two  diffusion  mechanisms 
are  occurring  simultaneously,  interstitial  diffusion  of  boron  through  TiB  and  substitutional 
diffusion  of  titanium  through  TiB  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  value  of  Do  would  support  this 
hypothesis  in  that  the  diffusion  couples  would  be  measuring  the  rate  limiting  step,  that  is, 
substitutional  diffusion  over  interstitial  diffusion.  If  this  is  truly  the  case,  then  the  measurements 
of  the  reaction  layer  thickness  in  the  diffusion  couples  and  hence  the  determination  of  Do  is 
incorrect  because  it  assumes  only  one  type  of  mechanism  and  does  not  account  for  the  different 
flux  rates  of  boron  and  titanium.  The  original  Ti/TiB2  interface  is  unknown,  however,  a  diffusion 
couple  with  inert  markers  has  been  devised  to  determine  this. 

Determination  of  the  diffusion  parameters  for  the  needles  is  a  much  more  complicated 
procedure  than  those  of  the  reaction  layer.  In  the  two-dimensional  realm  of  the  SEM,  which  was 
sufficient  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  reaction  layer,  the  true  orientation  of  the  needles  is 
unknown,  therefore  the  true  length  of  the  needles  would  be  unknown.  Needles  need  to  be 
collected  by  etching  away  the  matrix,  however,  not  all  the  needles  are  the  same  length  so  a 


statistical  average  length  would  have  to  be  utilized  and  the  assumption  made  that  the  needles 
begin  to  form  immediately.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  at  this  point  in  time  that  the  needles  do  indeed 
grow  faster  than  the  reaction  layer  as  evidenced  from  the  diffusion  couple  micrographs  (Figures 
36  and  38),  but  to  arrive  at  accurate  diffusion  parameters  will  be  a  rigorous  procedure. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Discontinuously  reinforced  titanium  alloy  composites  can  be  fabricated  successfully  via 
the  blended  elemental  powder  metallurgy  processing  technique  provided  the  starting  powder 
sizes  are  the  same;  in  this  case,  -325  mesh  (<  45  microns).  Initial  trials  proved  unsuccessful  in 
that  using  larger  titanium  powder  enabled  the  smaller  TiB2  powder  to  fill  the  voids  between  the 
titanium  particles  resulting  in  a  clustered  microstructure.  Further  research  is  required  to  resolve 
if  larger  size  powders  can  be  used  to  fabricate  these  composites  as  the  limited  solubility  of  boron 
in  titanium  and  the  sluggish  diffusion  rate  will  be  major  factors  in  achieving  a  uniform 
distribution  of  reinforcement.  A  heat  treatment  mapping  study  identified  the  time  at  temperature 
at  which  TiBa  completely  transformed  to  TiB  in  the  temperature  range  of  1 100°C  to  1400°C 
(2012°F  to  2552°F).  In  particular,  at  1 100°C  (2012°F)  the  transformation  took  up  to  16  hours,  at 
1200°C  (2192°F)  it  took  up  to  six  hours,  two  hours  at  1300°C  (2372°F)  and  finally,  the 
transformation  took  one  hour  or  less  at  1400°C  (2552°F).  Smaller  size  powders  would  take  less 
time,  but  with  the  trade-off  of  the  more  expensive  cost  that  is  concomitant  with  smaller  size 
powders. 

During  the  transformation  of  TiB2  to  TiB  an  intermediate  phase  \vith  a  feathery 
morphology  was  observed.  The  phase  was  shown  to  be  TiB,  but  in  a  morphology  quite  distinct 
from  the  expected  needle  morphology.  This  phase  eventually  disappeared  with  extended  time  at 
temperature  forming  a  coarse  needle  morphology  with  an  aspect  ratio  of  approximately  ten. 
Further  analysis  of  this  feathery  phase  through  the  use  of  electrolytic  deep  etching  revealed  it  to 
be  a  large  conglomeration  of  very  fine  needles.  Given  the  sheer  number  of  these  fine  needles  it 
became  evident  that  the  total  population  of  needles  decreased  with  extended  time  at  temperature 
suggesting  that  some  of  these  needles  continue  to  coarsen  to  form  larger  needles  while  the 
remainder  become  sacrificial,  supplying  boron  to  surrounding  needles  enabling  them  to  coarsen. 
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Numerous  authors  have  experimented  and  analyzed  the  diffusion  of  boron  in  titanium 
through  the  use  of  various  types  of  diffusion  couples  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures.^  As 
such,  each  has  reported  different  diffusion  coefficients  and  pre-exponentials,  none  of  which 
provides  a  clear  picture  of  whether  the  diffusion  mechanism  is  interstitial  or  substitutional.  It  is 
evident  that  there  are  different  growth  rates  of  the  diffusion  couple  reaction  layer  and  the  TiB 
needles,  with  the  needles  growing  much  faster  than  the  reaction  layer.  Comparison  of  the  work  of 
these  authors  with  the  current  research  identified  an  activation  energy  (Q)  of  approximately  194 
kJ/mol  and  a  pre-exponential  (Do)  of  9.58E-08  m^/s.  This  is  in  the  range  indicating  substitutional 
diffusion  is  occurring.  The  atomic  radii  difference  between  titanium  and  boron,  0.147  nm  for 
titamum  and  0.092  nm  for  boron,  would  support  interstitial  diffusion,  but  is  also  indicative  of 
limited  solubility  of  boron  in  titanium.  The  crystal  structure  of  TiB  also  supports  the  interstitial 
diffusion  mechamsm  although  a  short  circuit  diffusion  path  could  be  argued.  Boron  atoms  could 
diffuse  along  the  zigzag  chains  within  the  TiB  structure,  but  the  lattice  arrangement  also  presents 
what  are  referred  to  as  “boron-ffee  pipes”  that  may  serve  as  a  short  circuit  path  for  boron  atoms 
to  reach  the  tip  of  the  needle  to  sustain  continued  growth. 

This  argument  is  suggesting  that  two  diffusion  mechanisms  are  occurring  simultaneously, 
interstitial  diffusion  of  boron  through  TiB  and  substitutional  diffusion  of  titanium  through  TiB  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  value  of  Do  would  support  this  hypothesis  in  that  the  diffusion 
couples  would  be  measuring  the  rate  limiting  step,  that  is,  substitutional  diffusion  over  interstitial 
diffusion.  The  original  Ti/TiB2  interface  is  unknown,  however,  work  is  progressing  to  devise  a 
diffusion  couple  with  inert  markers  to  determine  this. 
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